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Abbey of St. Vincent, 37. 

Abifone, St., 630. 

Académie Francaise, la, 558. 

Academy of Art, the, 514. 

Academy, French, 590. 

Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, 606. 

Academy of Sciences, the, 588. 

Achikon, Father Antoine, 142. 

Acta, the, 543. 

Action Populaire, 610. 

—, Archbishop of Rheims, 47, 

Adams, Brooks, 529. 

Adams, James Truslow, 527. 

Addington, Premier, 219. 

Adiaphoristic Controversy, 513. 

Adrian, 73. 

Adrian VI, 54. 

Aemilius Paulus and the Library of 
the Kings of Macedon, 515. 

Affaires de Rome, 210. 

African Popes (notes 
ments), 297. 

Agapetus II, 70. 

Agard, Arthur, 539. 

Agence général pour la defense de 
la liberté religieuse, 205. 

Agrippina, 42. 

Aiken, Charles F., 129; 514. 

Albania, 142. 

Albertini, Senator, 83. 

Albertinum, the, 514. 

Alexander III, Pope, 17. 

Alexander IV, Pope, 16. 

Alexander VI, Thirty-two 
with, 55; 189. 

Alexandrian Library, 525. 

Allen, P. S., M. A., 560. 

Allouez: Father Claude Jean: Pion- 
eer Missionary of the Northwest 
(Paper), 6, 117. 

Amann, Emile, 564. 

Ambrose, St., 485. 

Ambrosian Library 78; 294; 525. 

American Bibliographer, 587. 
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American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting of 3-22. 

American Catholic Quarterly, 18. 

American Commonwealth, the— 
Bryce, 519. 

American Historical 
522. 

American Historical Review, 525. 

American Indians, 587. 

American Library in Paris, 525. 

Amerika, a Catholic Journal, 112. 

Amulius, Cardinal, 627. 

Anrestor Worship, 553. 566. 

Anderson, William, Ph.D., 103. 

Andrews, Charles McLean, 258. 

Andrews, Evangeline Walker, 268. 

Angelle, Angoine, 118. 

Angelo de Medici, Giovanni, 153. 

Anglican establishment and tolera- 
tion, 530. 

Animism, 566. 

Annalen der Verbreitung des Glau- 
bens aus dem _ franzoesischen 
uebersetzt und mit Briefen von 
deutschen Missionaeren uermehrt 
Im Verlag der Central-Direktion 
des Ludwig-Missionsvereines—Mu- 
nich, 1848-1918, 23. 

Annalen, 23; 24; 34. 

Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, 25. 

Annauaire pontifical catholique,. 524. 

Annual Report of American Histori- 
eal Association, 1907, 545. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
180. 

Anson, Broi. Richard, O.S.B., 152. 
152. 

Anthropos, 520. 

Anthropos-Administration, 
566. 

Antigonish, Diocese of, 149. 

Antoine, Rev., Supreme Officer of 
Holy Inquisition of Cartagena, in 
Louisiana (paper), 59; 526. 

Apocalypse, 608. 
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“Apostles of the Blind”, 588. 

Apostles, Feasts of, 614. 

Apostleship of the Sea, the (notes 
and comment), 152. 

Arab, Mussulmans, 607. 

Arab teachers, 46. 

Arabic thought and its Place in His- 
tory, 558. 

Archbishop’s Court, 499. 

Archbishop, Giovio, 486. 

Archbishop Guiseppe Mancini, 502. 

Archbishop of York, 535. 

Archbishop Zondadari, 502. 

Archaeology Series (art. rev.), 131. 

Archiepiscopal Chancery, 502. 

Architectural History of Mission San 
Carlos Barromeo, California, 250. 

Archival Centres for Americar 
Catholic History, 7. 

Archivo-ibero-americano, 522. 

Argentine Chamber, the, 544. 

Arius, Bernard, 23; 198. 

Arles, Bishop of, 64. 

d’Arles, Henri, 591. 

Armenians in Persia, 39. 

Armour, Alison, of Chicago, 597. 

Army of Avignon, 488. 

Arnold, Dr., of Rugby, 594. 

Arnulf, 50; 53. 

Arundell Thomas, 529. 

Asia Minor, 18-19. 

Atlantic Monthly, 108. 

Aubignon, 489. 

Audiencia, the 546. 
and the Church, 546; in the 
Spanish Colonies, as_ illustrated 
by the Audiencia of Manila, 545; 
and the Residencia; in the West- 
ern regions, especially Peru, 547. 

Audolent, Auguste, Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters of Clermont 
Ferrand, 525. 

Augermaier, Mission of, 40. 

Augusta, Cardinal, 626. 

Augusteum, the, 514. 

Augustine, St., 630; 
and the Sacrifice of Ransom, 482. 

Augustus Platz, 514. 

Aus Kunst und Leben, 591. 

Auxanius, 64. 

Avignon, 486. 

Aztecs, the, 619, and Incas, Spanish 
Conquest of, 595. 


Balkan, War, 

Baltimore, Fathers of Council, 24. 
angor, Antiphony of, 624. 
Bannauem Taberniae, 600. 

Barbarians, 42. 


Barbarossa, Frederick, 188, 612. 

Barbé, constitutional priest and 
executioner, 494. 

Barbeyrae, Jean, 540. 

——w Augustinians of Valladolid, 
11. 

Barlassina, Msgr., 632. 

Barnes, Arthur Stapylton, M. A., 
533. 

Barnes, Major, 142. 

Baronius, Cardinal, 43. 

Barry, Canon, 543. 

Baucher, Réné, 118. 

Baumes, 489. 

Bavaria, 23. 

Bavarian Society, 26. 

Bayaert Charles, of Bruges, 324. 

Back, Egerton, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
583. 

Bede, Ven. St., 606. 

Bedels, the picturesque, 613. 

Beitgemal, 631. 

Bel, temple, of, 515. 

Belgian Historical Institute at 
tome, foundation of, 520. 

Belloc, Mr. Hilaire, 145. 

Bellwald, A.M., S.M., S.T.L., 561. 

Benedict, XIV, consttution of 69. 

Benedict XV (chron.), 72-76; 614; 
629. 

Ben<dictine Nuns, 41; 
of the Abbey of St. Paul of Wis- 
ques, France, 522; of St. Blase, 
522. 

Benedictine scriptoria. 

Benson, Robert Hugh, 604. 

Berar, M. Leon, Minister of Public 
Instruction and Beaux Arts, 525. 

Bercovitch, Peter, 285. 

Bernard, Abbé, 152. 

Bernheim, Prof. Ernest, 98. 

Berry, E. Sylvester, 131. 

Betten, Father, S. J., 6; 100, 197. 

Bianchi, Don Eugenio, 630. 

Biblical Commission, 564. 

Biographies, 225; 610. 

Birth Control (Notes and Comment), 
150; 610. 

Bishop Barlow and Anglican Or- 
ders: A Study of the Original 
Documents, 533. 

“Bishop of Bath and Wells,” St. 
David’s and Chichester, 535. 

Bliss, Dr., 628. 

Blue Laws, 610. 

Boccaccio, 598. 

Boer War. 19. 

Boeswald, Rev. Fr., 39. 

Boethius, 48. 
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Bologna University, 57; 612. 

Bolshevism, 610. 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene, Ph.D., 106; 
275. 

Boniface, 73; 523; 606. 

Boniface VIII, Pontificate of, 597. 

Borghese, Msgr. Tiberio, Arch- 
bishop of Siena, 501. 

Books Received, 166-167; 301. 

Borel of Barcelona, Count, 46. 

Borgia, Cardinal, 56. 

Borgia family, the, 56. 

Borgia, St. Francis, 564. 

Borgia, William Raymond, 57. 

Boris, Prince, 66. 

Borneo, 619. 

Bornerianum, the, 514. 

Bourdaisiere, de la, Cardinal, 626. 

Bowdail, Father, 109. 

Brant, 16. 

Braschi Giovanni Angelico, 14. 

Brawner, Miss Frances, Archivist, 
American Catholic Historical His- 
torical Assn., 12. 

Briand, Premier, 295. 

Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 79. 

Bridgett, Fr., Ritualism of the New 
Testament, 567. 

British Museum, 587. 

Brown, Edward, 5. 

Brown, Misses Rowena and Maude, 
6. 

Browne, Rev. Dr. P. W.1. 
Pactum Callixtinum, 7; 164; 190. 

Brunhilda, 42. 

Bruno, 52. 

Bruno of Cologne, 70. 

Brussells 56. 

Buch, Solon J. Ph.D., 116. 

Bucher Fr. Felix 40. 

Buchgewerbehaus, the Book Indust- 
ries House, 515. 

Buchhandler Borse the (Book Ex- 
change), 515. 

Buenos Ayres, University of, 605. 

Bull of Excommunication 513. 
In apostolicae sedis specula and 
cum nos hodie, 539. 

Bulletin Critique, 521. 

Bullock W. S., 284. 

Bureau of Research, 586. 

Burke, Rev. John J., 151. 

Burke, Thomas J., 87. 

Bury, J. B., M.A., Prof, of Mod- 
ern History, 559. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 522. 


Cabinet des Mines, curator of, 589. 


Caesar, 47. 
Caforgamala, 629. 
Cahokia district in Madison and St. 

Clair counties, Illinois, 608. 
“Calendar of all the leagues and 

treaties between the ings of 

England and other States, as they 

were placed in the 4th Treasury 

at Westminster,” 539. 

Calendar, Evolution of the, 617. 

of the Universal Church, 606. 
California State Historical Survey 

Commission, 250. 

Caligula, 42. 

Callixtus II, Pope, 180; 184. 
Calvinists, the 526. 
Cambridge Medieval 

559. 

Modern History, editor of, 521; 

Texts and Studies, 567. University 

of, 624. 

Campbell, Very Rev. Thomas, 122. 
Campbell, Fr. Thomas J., S.J., 283. 
Campion Hall, Jesuit College at, 

626. 

Campo of Siena, 497. 
Canada’s Greatest Chaplain 

cellany), 217. 

Canada, Provinces of, 622. 
Canadian Gaels, 591. 

Historical Association, formation 

of, 523; Maritime University fed- 

eration, a, 585; West, history of, 

560. 

Caning, Rev. S. J., 24. 
Canisius Fr., 627. 

Canon Law, New Code of, 592. 
Canon Marelli, 504. 

Cant, St. John, 606. 
Canterbury, See of, 64. 

Cape Verde, 522. 

Capet, Hugh, 50. 

Capuchin Father, 59. 
Capuchins of the Franciscans, 38. 
Caraffa, Cardinal, 627. 
Carleton, John L., 551. 
Carlyle, A. J., M.A., 559. 

Sir R. W., K.C.S.1., C.LE., 559. 
Carnegie Institution, the, 595. 
Carnoy, M, and University of Lou- 

vain, 520. 

Caroline Islands, 17. 

Carr, Mrs. Lyles Skipwith, 6. 

Carroll, Most Rev. John, first Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, 69. 

Carron, Alilie, 200. 

Cartagena, Holy Inquisition of, 59. 

Carver, Jonathan, 119. 

Casimir, St., 606. 


History, the 
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Casoni, Vice-Legate, 486. 
Castiglione, Francesco Xaverio, 155. 


Catalogo de los codices y documentos 
de la catedral de Leén, 522. 

Catechism of Summa _ Theologica, 
the, 562. 

Catholic Book Notes, 526. 


Catholic Church and Colonization, 
537. 
Catholic Citizen, the (Book Re- 


view), 265. 

Catholic Clergy in South American 
Revolutions (paper), 6. 

Catholic Congress, a modern, 543. 

Catholic Customs, A Revival of, 157. 

Catholic World, 14, 19. 

Catholicism in New York 
and Comment), 285. 

Catholic University of America, 514. 
Connolly Library at, 624; Hon- 
ors for Professor of, 584; Library, 
585. 

Catholic vernacular literature, 590. 

Cauchie, Alfred, 518, 212. 

Caumont, 489. 

Cavaillon, 489. 

Cavagnis, 187. 

Cave, Sidney, D.D., 564. 

Cavelier, Robert, 118. 

Centenary, the Mendel, 624. 

Centennial Anniversary of the Ad- 
mission of Missouri into the 
Union, 12. 

Central America and Mexico, writ- 
ings of peoples of, 597. 

Ceriani, Msgr., 78. 

Cerretti, Msgr., 295. 

Cervinus, Cardinal, 15. 

Champion, Edouard, Paris, 525. 

Champlain, Society of Toronto, 523. 

Chancery, the, 539. 

Chandlery, Pilgrim Walks in Rome, 
68. 

Charlemagne, 183. 

Charles the Bald, 183. 

Charles of Bourbon, 189. 

Charles V, 189. 

Charles, VIII, King, 58. 

Charles, IX, King, 539. 

Charles XII and Leipzig, 513. 

Charles, Kaiser, 43. 

Chateaubriand, 201. 

Cheops in Egypt, pyramids of, 609. 

Chesnelong, 524. 

Chesterton, Gilbert, 14. 

Chiaramonti, Gregorio Barnabo, 154. 

Childebert, King of the Franks, 64. 

Childhood, the Holy, 614. 
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China, religious of, 566. 

Chinese child, position of, 553. 
Family system, the, 553. 

Christie, Most, Rev. Alexander, 56. 

Christmas week, time of meeting, 11. 

Chronicle 72-84; 240-245. 

Church and Peace Movements in the 
Past. The. Dr. James J. Walsh, 
13. 

Church at the Turning Points of 
History, The, 55. 

Cicero, 47. 

Cincinnati Archdiocese, The, His- 
tory of (1821-1921) (review), 87. 

Citizen and the Republic, The, 265. 

Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 189. 

Civilization, Its Cause and Cure, 19. 

Civita Castellana, 56. 

Clements, Hon. William L., 421. 

Cochin, Denys, 295, (Notes and 
Comment). 

Colonization of North America, The, 
(1492-1783) (art. rev.), 106. 

Combes, Dr. Emile, 296. 

Commodus, 42. 

Concordat of Worms, the, 180. 

Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, 
30 


Congregation de Saint Pierre, la, 
909 

Connolly, Rev. Arthur T., 156. 

Constantine, 53; Augustus, 192; the 
Great, 191. 

Constantinople, fall of, 42. 

Cook, Miss Anne Dolores, 6. 

Cooper, John M., 129; 131. 

Copeland, Dr. Royal C., 150. 

Cornwaley’s, Thos., Commissioner 
and Counsellor of Maryland, 164. 

Corps de Guarde, 61. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, 191. 

Cosroe, King of the Persians, 630. 

Council of Latern, 186; of Valence, 
183; of Vienna, 184. 

Councils of the Church, 591. 

Court in Dresden, 517. 

Coy, Owen C., 250. 

Crace, Benedetto, 14. 

Crashaw, Rev. William, 115. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus, 605 

Cremazie, Octave, 281. 

Creoles, the, 549. 

Crescentie, 43. 

Cribellius, Cardinal, 627. 

“Cross of the Snow, The”, 595. 

Cullen, Archbishop, 247. 

Cunningham, Dr. Charles 
Ph.D., 545. 
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Cyprian St., 480. 
Cyril, Bishop, 60. 


Daniels Mission of, 41. 

Danis, Lowndes, H., 

Dante, 14, 498. 

Dark Ages, ref., 43. 

Das Werk der Glaubensuerbreitung 
in Deutschland, 23, 24. 

Davenport, E. H., 163. 

Davenport, Prof. 624. 

David Ancient City of, 628. 

David, Hon. A., 284. 

Davis, William Stearns, 570. 

Day, Rt. Rev. Victor, V.G., 58, 132. 

De Becker, 238. 

De Castitate, 563. 

De Caux, C., 205. 

De Concordantia Catholica, 180. 

De Consideratione, 44. 

De Cusa, Nicholas, 180. 

De Guérin, Maurice, 202. 

De Interpretatione, 48. 

De La Corbiniére, Mme. Clementine, 
259. 

De Maistre, 201. 

De Moribus et efficio Episcoporum, 


44, 

De Merode, Count, 231. 

De Soto, 688. 

“Deaths of the Persecutors,” The, 
191. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
487. 

Decomo, 497. 

Decree of Amnesty, 495. 

Decretals, The False, 160. 

Desio, home of Pius XI, 77. 

Der Heilige Franz von Borja, Gen- 
eral der Gesellschaft Jesu, 564. 

Descour, L., 567. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart, 524. 

Dictionary, Oxford English, 616. 

Die liturgische Gewandung im Occi- 
dent und Orient, 64. 

Die St. Blasianische Germania 
Sacra: Ein Beitrag zur Historio- 
graphe des 18 Jahrhunderts, 523. 

Diehl, Charles, Professor at the 
Sarbonne, 525. 

Diet of Spires, 15. 

Dietz, F. C., 559. 

Die Weltmission der Katholischen 
Kirche, illustrierte Monatsblatter 
des Ludwig-Missionsverein in 
Bayern, 34. 

Die Wirksamkeit des Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein in Bayern Festpredegt 
gehalten bei der Frier des 50 
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Jahrigen Bestandes des Ludwigs 
missionsvereins au 3 Dec. 1898. 
By Dr. Paul Kagerer, 32. 

Dilhet’s Etat de l’Eglise, 164. 

Director of French School of Arch- 
aeology in Rome, 521, 525. 
of the Mont-de-Piété, 491. 

“Disputation” between Luther and 
Karlstadt and Eck, 513. 

Divezesaublatt, 24. 

Divine Comedy, The, Dante, 14. 

Dom Bernard du Boisrouvray, 524. 

Dominic, painter, 599. 

Dominican Nuns, 38. 

Dominican Saints, 102. 

Dominican Sisters, 40. 

Domitian, 42. 

Donahoe, Hon. Daniel Joseph, 2nd 
Vice-Pres. American Catholic His- 
torical Association, 12. 

Donation of Constantine, 160. 

Donovan, Mr. Matthew, 92. 

Dougan, Thomas, 286. 

Dougherty, Msgr., Vice-Rector of 
the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 585. 

Dowling, Most Rev. Austin, D.D., 8. 

Downing, Sir George 531. 

Du Passage, F. Henry, S.J., 526. 

Dublin University and the New 
World, (Book review), 260. 

Dubois, Cardinal, 295. 

Dubourg, Bishop, 137. 

Dechaussois, Rev. Pierre, O.M.L., 
590. 

Duchesne, Louis, 214, 215, 518. 

Dudon, Father, S.J., 207. 

Duke George of Saxony, 513. 

Dulz-Strasse, 515. 

Dumont, Jean, 540. 

Dunning, William, 518. 

Duprats, 486. 

Durer and Holbeen statues, 514. 

Durst, August B., 232. 

Dwellings, Earliest Human, 621. 

Dyer, GGeorge S., Treas., 5. 

Dynasty, Tang, 607. 


Eames, Mr. Wilberforce, 587. 

Earl of Southampton, project of, 
529. 

Earl of Warnick, 531. 

Earle, Edward Meade, M.A., 555. 

Early Narrations of American His- 
tory, 7. 

Eastern Passenger Departments, 8. 

Ecclesiastical Latin, 592. 

Ecole Normale, professor at, 589. 

Eddy, Mary G. Baker, 561. 
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Eden, Mrs. Parry, 605. 

Edict of Toleration, 191. 

Edinburgh Review, 299. 

Edith, Mother Mary, The .Petite 
Eglise, an  Anti-Concordatarian 
Schism in France, 138. 

Edmonton, Archdiocese of, 40. 

Education, Minister of, 622. 

Educational Movement, An Import- 
ant, 300. 

Edward, St., 606. 

“Egypt of America,” The, 595. 

Ehrie, Father, 78, 625. 

Ehrlich, Lambert D.D., 566. 

Einladung an _ die  Katholischen 
Christen zur iningen Theilnahme 
an dem schoenen Werke des Mis- 
sions-Vereines, 23, 31. 

Einsiedeln, 25. 

Elagabalus, 45. 

Elamite Invasion, 515. 

Elector Frederick Augustus, 517. 

Elizabeth and James I, reigns of, 
559. 

Elliott, Rev. Walter, C.S.P., 

Elson, Henry, W., A.M., Litt.D., 554. 

Emperor Leopold, protest to, 496. 

Emperor Maximilian, 512. 

Empire and the Papacy, 17. 

Empress Catherine of Russia, pro- 
test to, 496. 

England under the Lancastrians, 
542. 

English Review of Reviews, 17. 

Episcopal Succession in the U. S., 
164. 

Episcopate, German, 33 

Epper, Fr. F., 40. 

Errera of Bologna, 522. 

Essai sur l' indifference en matiére 
de religion, 201. 

Ethnology, 619. 

Etschmann, Rev. Fr. Brighton, 24. 

Etude sur le Liber  Pontificalis 
(1877). 

Eucharistic Sacrifice, 483. 

Euchiridion Fontium Historiae Ec- 
clesiasticae, 191. 

Euchenvoert, Cardinal, 54. 

Eugenius IV, 597. 

Eusebius, Bishop, 191. 

Evangelization of and by France, 
523. 

Executive Council, American Catho- 
lic Historical Association, 7. 

Executive and Legislative Council, 
590. 


Experiment in Administration, 532. 


Fairs of Jubilatemesse and Michael- 
messe, 512. 

Faith and Pre-History, 145. 

Far North, missions of, 536. 

Fascismo 81. 

Father of the Anglican episcopate, 
claim to, 535. 

“Father of Modern Crystallography, 
The,” 588. 

Faulhaber, Cardinal, Bavaria, 614. 

Faust, J. A. Mission of, 41. 

Faust and Schdéffer, 539. 

Feast of the Epiphany, Plenary In- 

dulgence on, 614. 

Feder, Von Alfred, 98. 

Feehan Patrick Augustine the Life 
of, (Book Review), 246-250. 

Fénelon, 206. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, 189. 

Ferretti, Giovanni Maria, 155. 

Fink, Leo Gregory, 100. 

First Crusade, the—The Accounts of 
Eye-Witnesses .and Participants, 
(Book Review), 262. 

“Flame Signal” of Wittenberg, the, 
287. 

Fleming, Jesse H., M.A., 542. 

Flick, Dr., 8, 12. 

Foik Dr. Paul, 6, 7. 

Foley, Bishop, of Chicago, 248. 

Foley, Rt. Rev. Msgr., 586. 

Foreign Affairs, 522. 

Formula of Concord, 513. 

Foérster, Heinrich, 70. 

Fortnightly Review, 159, 526. 

Foundation of the University, 512. 

Founding of New England, The, 
527. 

Four lectures on Practical Aspects 
of the Council of Trent, 107. 

Four Nations of Meissen, Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Poland, 512. 

Fraget, Rev. Barthelmy, O.P., S.T. 
M., 95. 

France, 59. 

Francis Borgia, St., 626. 

Francis I, 188. 

Francis, Ex.-Governor of Missouri, 
Speaker at meeting, 5. 

Francis, William H., 608. 

Franciscan Fathers, 36, 626. 

Frangepani, 43. 

Frascati, 56. 

Frechette, Louis, 281. 

Fredegonda 42. 

Fredericianum, the, 514. 

Frederick, the Quarrelsome, 512. 

French Bishops and the Holy See, 
610. 














French Canadian Literature, 279. 

French and Indian Wars, 16. 

French Papal States during the Re- 
volution, 7; 485. 

French Politics, 32. 

French Quebec, Norman feudalism 
of, 547. 

French Revolution, the, 548. 

Friars Minor Conventual, 498. 

Froitzheim, Joseph, Mission of, 41. 

Frommelt, Horace A., 526. 

Frundsberg, 189. 

Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, 50. 

Fust, 515. 

Fustel de Coulanges at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, 521. 


Gabbio, 187. 

Gabriel, Col. Vivian, 299. 

Gaertner, Rev. Max, 39. 

Galerius 191. 

Galli Teresa, Mother of Pius XI, 


77. 

Gallia Christiana, 522. 

Gallicanism, 189. 

Gallienne Richard le, 604. 

Gamaliel, Doctor, 629. 

Gann, Thos, W. F., 129. 

Gasquet, Cardinal, 533. 

Gassler, Msgr., 6; 63. 

Gayoso, Colonel, of Natchez, 63. 

Geisar’s (Father) Studies on Lu- 
ther, 286. 

Gelasius ITI, 184. 

General Bibliography of Church 
History, 6. 

Genius of Christianity, 201. 

Gennazzano 56. 

Geographic, National Society, 147. 

Gerald, Abbott, 46. 

Gerbert of Aurilla,—Sylvester II, 
Pope-Philosopher of the Tenth 
Century, 42-54. 

Gerhardinger, 
Theresa, 38. 

German hbishop, A _ Distinguished 
(Notes and Comment), 297. 

' German Episcopate, 33. 
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German Prelate, A Distinguished, 


591. 

Germania Sacra, 522. 

Germany and the Western Empire, 
559. 

Ghisleri, Michele, 154. 

Ghulandajo, David, 599. 

Gibbons, James Cardinal, 9, 90; 
Anniversary Requiem for, 240. 

Giles, Saint, 625. 

Gilfillan, Rev. Francis, S.T.L., 6. 
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Gillespie. James E., Ph.D., 113. 
Gisler P. Maurizio 630. 
Glastonbury, 600. 

Gleason, Joseph M., 254. 

Glengarry Fencible, 218. 

Glennon, Archbishop, 45. 

rh The Boston, editorial on Pius 
Gneseu, Archbishopric at, in Poland, 


vod. 
=e Melchior, publications of, 


Godspeed, Mr. 611. 

Gori, Fr. F.M.C., 499. 

— Society of Germany, The, 
108. 

Goths, 42. 

Gourko, General Basil, 105. 

Goyau, M. Georges, 523; 558, 570. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 27-30, 1921, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For some years past, it has been the custom of the American 
historical societies and associations to hold their Annual Meet- 
ings one year in an eastern city, one year in a western city, and 
the third year in Washington, the official headquarters of the 
American Historical Association. The AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION decided at its initial Meeting, in 
Cleveland, 1919, to imitate this custom in order to enable Catho- 
lic scholars to participate in the assemblies of the parent so- 
ciety. 

It was with the anticipation of much pleasure that the 
American Catholic Historical Association looked forward to its 
Second Annual Meeting in that rare centre of Catholic his- 
torical interest, the city of the saint and crusader, St. Louis. 

The spirit of hospitality for which the old French city is 
noted was abundantly manifested during the three days of our 
Meeting. Careful and generous preparations had been made 
by the Committee on Local Arrangements, and from the outset 
it was evident that the Meeting would be a success. 

The headquarters chosen for the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Association was the Planters’ Hotel. 

Under the chairmanship of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John J. Tannrath, D.D., Chancellor of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis, the Committee on Local Arrangements had prepared an 
elaborate program for the entertainment of the members of 
the Association. On Tuesday evening, December 27, the Asso- 
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ciation and its friends were the guests of Archbishop Glennon 
and the Committee, at a banquet given in the St. Louis Club. 
His Excellency, M. Jean Jules Jusserand, Ambassador from 
France to the United States, was the guest of honor. Mon- 
signor Tannrath welcomed the visitors to the city and intro- 
duced the toastmaster, the Honorable John S. Leahy, LL.D. 
With his usual eloquence and charm, Mr. Leahy opened the 
gates of the city to all the members, and then introduced the 
genial and scholarly President of St. Louis University, the Very 
Reverend Michael J. O’Connor, S. J. who spoke on Early Edu- 
cation in Missouri. Father O’Connor was followed by Dr. 
Alexander N. DeMenil, who responded to the toast The Pioneer 
Settlers. After a brief introduction in English, Dr. DeMenil 
continued his very interesting remarks on the early days in the 
old French city in the language with which these early settlers 
were conversant. In replying to the toast The American 
Catholic Historical Association, Dr. Peter Guilday, its Secre- 
tary, told briefly the story of the Association’s origin and pro- 
gress. “The Association,” Dr. Guilday said, “came into being 
during Christmas week, 1919, at Cleveland, under the leader- 
ship of a group of scholars headed by Monsignor O’Reilly, then 
Vicar-General of the Catholic Diocese of that city. The pur- 
pose we had in establishing this national organization was study 
and research work in the field of general Catholic History. It 
was fortunate that we were able to organize our society under 
the direction of some of the oldest members of the American 
Historical Association. Among these it is a pleasure to men- 
tion Dr. Jameson, our only honorary member. The American 
Catholic Historical Association differs from the loca] Catholic 
Historical Societies, such as those at St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, inasmuch as their ob- 
ject is the study of local or national American Church history, 
whereas the Association limits itself to no country and to no 
period of Church history. As time goes on, we intend to de- 
velope our work into four distinct sections: namely, Ancient, 
Medieval, Modern, and American, ecclesiastical history. The 
central headquarters of the American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation are at the Catholic University of America; and there 
we hope to instill into the hearts of those who are going on for 
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higher studies, a love and devotion for the past history of the 
Church; there we hope to prepare the scholars who will one day 
be present at these meetings to come as the result of their 
studies.” Dr. Guilday was followed by the President of the 
Association, Dr. James J. Walsh, the eminent physician of New 
York City, who congratulated the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments on the excellent plans which had been made for this Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting. His Grace the Archbishop of St. Louis, 
was then called upon to address the assembled guests. Like 
every other great city in the world, he said, St. Louis had its 
own particular symbol. Where we expect to find wealth in 
London, pleasure in Paris, and faith in Rome, in the city of 
the King and Crusader, St. Louis, we must naturally seek for 
religion, morals and culture. In a graphic historical outline 
of the city’s past, Archbishop Glennon described the growth of 
religion, morality and intellectual culture in this great me- 
tropolis of the West. The address of His Excellency, the 
French Ambassador was a very pleasant and instructive ac- 
count of the historical work done in the past in the great centers 
of France. M. Jusserand, who is one of the leading authorities 
on medieval history, praised the work done by the Benedictines, 
and mentioned in particular such eminent scholars as Mabillon 
as exemplars of the successful research work carried on in the 
past by his compatriots. “Between the past and present,” he 
said “we are soon to offer America an interesting connecting 
link in the form of a statue of Joan of Arc, which will be un- 
veiled in Washington, January 6, the girl who with faith prodi- 
gious was a peasant one day, more than king the next, and dust 
the third. She taught us liberty, and the statue of this first 
daughter of France placed in the capital city of the United 
States symbolizes the kindly relations between your country and 
ours.” Among others who spoke were Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle 
of the Episcopal Church, and ex-Governor Francis of Missouri. 

The Committee on Local Arrangements was composed of the 
following persons: Monsignor Tannrath, Chairman, John S. 
Leahy, Vice-Chairman, George L. Dyer, Treasurer, Dr. R. 
Emmet Kane, Secretary, Very Reverend M. J. O’Connor, S8.J., 
Reverend F. G. Holweck, Edward Brown, John R. Scott, Rev- 
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erend John Rothensteiner, Reverend Francis Gillfillan, S.T.L., 
Dr. Alexander M. DeMenil, and Joseph Lumaghi. 


Miss Anita Moore was in charge of the Committee on Public-. 


ity and it is to her clear-sighted appreciation of the purpose of 
the Meeting that the Association received such widespread 
notice throughout the United States. 

The Committee on Reception, Registration and Information 
was composed of the following ladies of St. Louis who gener- 
ously devoted their time to the Meeting: Mrs. Ida M. Schaaf, 
Chairman; Miss Mary Lynch, Mrs. Lyles Skipwith Carr, Miss 
Annie Maxwell, the Misses Rowena and Maude Brown, Miss 
Mary Maloney, Miss Winifred Miller, and Miss Anne Delores 
Cook. 

The first PUBLIC SESSION on Church History was held in the 
Assembly Room with Monsignor Tannrath as Chairman. Rev- 
erend Dr. Paul Foik, Librarian of the University of Notre 
Dame, opened the morning’s proceedings with a valuable paper 
on Father Claude Jean Allouez: Pioneer Missionary of the 
Northwest. This was followed by a study on the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith and its work in upbuilding the Ameri- 
can Church, by the Reverend Edward J. Hickey, S.T.L., J.C.L., 
of the Diocese of Detroit. Father Hickey spent the past year 
at Paris and Lyons in the Archives of this renowned institution 
and will soon present an authentic study on its earliest years. 
The Reverend Dr. O’Malley, C.M., of Kenrick Seminary, then 
read a paper on the Catholic Clergy in South American Re- 
volutions. The concluding paper of the morning was that by 
Monsignor Gassler, of Baton Rouge, on A Much Discussed 
Character: Father Anthony Sedella. 

The luncheon conference on the General Bibliography of 
Church History was presided over by Father Betten, S.J., of 
Cleveland, who has spent a number of years in preparing such 
work and who has already published a partial list of books bear- 
ing on Church history in the proceedings of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. Some thirty teachers and students took part 
in the discussion which followed this luncheon, and plans were 
made for constructive work on the problem during the coming 
year 

The second PUBLIC SESSION on Church History opened on 
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Thursday morning with the Very Reverend M. J. O’Connor, 
S.J., as Chairman. Reverend Dr. Browne, the Managing 
Editor of the Catholic Historical Review, was the first speaker, 
and dealt with the Pactum Callixtinum: An Innovation in Papal 
Diplomacy. This was followed by the French Papal States 
during the Revolution, given by the Reverend Dr. Souvay of 
Kenrick Seminary. Reverend John Rothensteiner, the histo- 
rian of the Diocese of St. Louis, then read a scholarly paper 
on the Historical Antecedents of the Diocese of St. Louis. Dr. 
Guilday, who was scheduled to read a paper on the Restoration 
of the Society of Jesus in the United States, suggested to the 
Chairman, that owing to the presence of Dr. Jameson, it would 
be of more value to the Association to hear from that well- 
known scholar. Dr. Jameson graciously assented and took Dr. 
Guilday’s place and spoke to the Assembly on the necessity of a 
constructive program for work which would be of value to future 
generations of scholars. Dr. Jameson pointed out several ave- 
nues of research and laid particular stress upon the duty of the 
Catholic scholars of the United States to begin the systematic 
study of archival centers abroad, where an untold number of 
documents exist for the history of Catholicism in this country. 

The luncheon conference on Archival Centres for American 
Catholic History was presided over by Dr. Foik, and the fol- 
lowing problems were taken up for discussion: Where are these 
archival centers; what are their general contents; how far have 
they been made available to scholars; the possibility of compil- 
ing a Guide similar to the Carnegie Guides; the necessity of a 
series of volumes similar to the Early Naratives of American 
History; and the problem of card-index centralization. After 
considerable discussion, it was decided that Dr. Foik would 
communicate with the custodians of other Church archives in 
the United States and should report at the next meeting on this 
question. 

The meeting of the Executive Council took place on Wed- 
nesday, at 2 p.m. The President, Dr. Walsh, presided. Sum- 
mary reports from the Committees on Local Arrangements, 
Membership, and Program, were read, and the Secretary, Dr. 
Guilday, was requested to prepare the Executive Council re- 
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port for the Annual Business Meeting which was scheduled for 
that same afternoon at 3 o’clock. Dr. Guilday reported that in 
unison with the Secretaries of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, he had 
placed before the Eastern Passenger Department of the Rail- 
roads a request that all members attending the Second Annual 
Meeting at St. Louis be given the benefit of a reduction in the 
fare to and from that city. Dr. Walsh then appointed the Nom- 
inating Committee for the officers of the coming year. 

One of the problems taken up by the Executive Council was 
the affiliation of the St. Louis Catholic Historical Society, and 
the Secretary was instructed to write to the President of that 
Society inviting the Society as a whole to become a member of 
the Association. 

The Secretary then reported that a project was under way 
of publishing from 1923 to 1926, a series of Annual Volumes 
made up of the historical essays of certain members of the As- 
sociation. Among those who have consented to this plan are Dr. 
Flick, Father O’Daniel, O.P., and Monsignor H. T. Henry. 

The following persons were then elected life members of 
the Association : 

Most REV. AUSTIN DOWLING, D.D., St. Paul, Minn.; C. A. 
GRASSELLI, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. JOSEPH LILLY, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. JOHN J. McCort, D.D., Altoona, Pa.; RT. 
REV. JOHN J. NILAN, D.D., Hartford, Conn.; RT. REv. JOHN J. 
O’CoNNOR, D.D., South Orange, N. J.; RT. REv. CHARLES J. 
O’REILLY, D.D., Lincoln, Neb.; RT. REv. JOSEPH SCHREMBS, 
D.D., Cleveland, Ohio; MICHAEL J. SLATTERY, LL.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; St. VINCENT’S ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, Beatty, Pa.; 
St. VINCENT ARCHABBEY, Beatty, Pa.; RT. REV. MONSIGNOR 
JOHN J. TANNRATH, D.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. REV. MONSIGNOR 
C. F. THoMAS, D.D., J.C.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C.; TRINITY 
COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Festus J. WADE., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Executive Council then passed a vote of thanks to the 
different Committees, especially to the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements. for the excellent preparations made for this Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting. 

The Annual Business Meeting was called to order at 3:15 p. 
m., by the President, Dr. James J. Walsh, who opened the ses- 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(a.) Report of the Committee on Membership 


The Committee on Membership has the honor to re- 
port that on December 20, 1920, the membership of the 
Association was as follows: 


1. Life memberships ........... 56 
2. Honorary memberships ....... 1 
8. Annual paying members ...... 100 


157 members in the 
Association 
During the past year member- 
ship has increased as follows: 


Annual paying members ..... 36 
Life membership ............ 10 
46 


Of this total membership, namely, 203, one member 
has resigned, and four have died: His Eminence, 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Monsignor Lindsay, Archi- 
vist of the Archiepiscopal Archives of Quebec; Monsig- 
nor Starr, Rector Emeritus of Corpus Christi Church, 
Baltimore; Bishop Koudelka, Superior, Wisconsin. 

The total membership on Dec. 20, 1921, was 198. 
During the past year, from the central headquarters at 
the Catholic University of America, systematic appeal 
has been sent out to all who were considered valuable 
members. Among the life members who have been af- 
filiated with the Association during the past year are 
Bishops McCort, O’Connor, O’Reilly, Schrembs, and 
Nilan, and Archbishop Dowling. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. W. BROWNE, 
Chairman. 


(b). Report of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 


On November 21, 1921, a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the St. Louis Catholic Historical Society 
was called at the Planters’ Hotel by Monsignor Tann- 
rath. There were present Monsignor Tannrath, the 





sion with a short address on the work accomplished by the Asso- 
The report of the Executive Council 
was then read to the Assembly by Dr. Guilday, and summary 
reports of the different committees were also read. 
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Very Rev. M. J. O’Connor, S.J., and Messrs. John S. 
Leahy, Brown, Dyer, DeMenil and Emmet Kane. The 
Committee on Local Arrangements was organized with 
Monsignor Tannrath as Chairman, John 8S. Leahy as 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Emmet Kane as Secretary, and 
George Dyer as Treasurer. Dr. Tannrath announced 
that the meeting place of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association had been secured at the Pianters’ 
Hotel. It was proposed that arrangements be made for 
a banquet at the St. Louis Club to be tendered to the 
visiting members of the Association. It was voted that 
the Archbishop of St. Louis and his Excellency, the Am- 
bassador of France, be the guests of honor at this ban- 
quet. It was voted that John S. Leahy be toastmaster 
at the banquet. Mr. Dyer was made Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and Mr. Brown Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of the meeting.. It 
was voted that each member of the Committee be as- 
sessed $ 0 to defray the expenses of the meeting of the 
Association. It was then voted that an appropriation 
be made to have one thousand copies of the History of 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis, written by Monsignor 
Tannrath, for the Catholic Encyclopedia, be printed for 
distribution. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. EMMET KANE, 


Secretary. 
(c). Report of the Tresaurer. 
Jan. 1, 1921, Balance cash on hand........ $2,266 .27 
Dec. 26, 1921, Receipts: Life Mem- 

EE ee eT $650 .00 
PL. ils ov uiVbacveeeoteed 308 . 60 
Donation per Msgr. Thomas........ 200.00 
Int. & Disc. Dise. Lib. Bond .$181.97 
ee . 68.75 
ea 35.28 

$280 .90 
ra. es eer 1,439 .60 





$3,705 .87 
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Dec. 26, Expenses: Exp. a/c 1920 
DEL . a's v0 chet 4d heahabad $184.82 





eee GM . « cowdeed ot abnees te 52 
Office. Nat. Cap. Press. ...$140.75 
Addressograph ........ 24.95 
Oe ee eee 4.05 
Hay Rub. Stamp ...... .70 
Com. Off. Supply ...... 10.02 
Randsell Print. ........ 54.83 
Ch teen bad a 8 8% 60.00 
Express Packg. ....... 6.24 
801.54 
Secretary Exp. a/C........sccees 100.00 
RE EE « owccconvaaeena 350.00 
BT EE. cc ccncgeagsensaeaaneyes 936.88 
Dec. 26, 1921. Balance cash on hand ...... $2,768 .99 
Funds placed as follows: 
Liberty Bonds ...... $1500.00 
YY re 273.54! Central Nat. Bank 
a NY ere 995.4 ‘Sav. & Tr. Co. Clev. 
Total as above ... ....$2,768.99 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. C. O'REILLY, 
Treasurer. 


Dr. Guilday then read a letter sent by Monsignor O’Reilly, 
from which the following paragraph is taken: “I appreciate 
the honor given to Cleveland in having the Treasurer here for 
two terms, and I wish to express my thanks for this favor, and 
respectfully request that you accept my declination from an- 
other term. I would suggest that you elect a Treasurer from 
Washington, D C. as it would be a convenience to have the funds 
in charge of one who could be easily reached at all times.” With 
considerable regret the Executive Council accepted the resigna- 
tion of Monsignor O’Reilly and a vote of thanks was ordered 
placed on the records of the meeting in recognition of the gen- 
erous cooperation of Monsignor O’Reilly during the past three 
years of the Association’s life. 

It is then moved and seconded that the next annual meet- 
ing be held at New Haven, Connecticut, Christmas week, 1922. 

The Committee for the nomination of officers for the coming 
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year, consisting of Dr. Souvay, Monsignor Gassler and Dr. 
Guilday, presented the following list of officers who were elected 
for the year 1922: 


i fed 6 6 Made ane ake Robert Howard Lord, Ph.D., 
Harvard 

ee Peed TOMEI ons ccc cc cusses Dr. Chas. H. McCarthy, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Second Vice President .......... Hon. Daniel Joseph Donahoe, 
Middletown, Conn. 

BUORMMTOE 2. cccwces Right Rev. Monsignor C. F. Thomas, D.D., 
Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C. 

Eo no Piece eas Oe oe imtd Oe 6 Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D., 
Washington, D. C. 

an nd be hes kee ewe eee Miss Frances Brawner, 


Washington, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—(the officers with the following) : 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. James J. Walsh, New York City. 
Right Rev. John Murray, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University. 
The Very Rev. Thomas Campbell, 8.J., New York City. 


Many members of the Association participated in the Gen- 
eral Session commemorating the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Admission of Missouri into the Union, held at the City Club, St. 
Louis, under the Chairmanship of Dr. McLaughlin of the 
University of Chicago. 

The third PUBLIC SESSION on Church history was held on 
Friday morning, December 30, at 10 o’clock, with Father John 
Rothensteiner of St. Louis, as Chairman. His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, honored this meeting with his presence. 
After a word of welcome to those present, Father Rothensteiner 
spoke of the satisfaction that all of those who loved the historic 
past of St. Louis had experienced in witnessing the success of 
this Second Annual Meeting. The first paper was that on the 
Study and Writing of Church History, by the Very Rev. Pat- 
rick J. Healy, of the Catholic University of America. At the 
close to this scholarly and fascinating study, His Grace the 
Archbishop arose and congratulated Dr. Healy on his paper. 
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Mother Mary Edith followed with a paper entitled The Petite, 
Eglise, an Anti-Concordatarian Schism in France. Rev. Mark 
A. Kane, S.J., of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, then gave his 
paper on the Papacy and Imperialism in the Reformation 
Epoch. Rev. L. J. Kenny, 8.J., of St. Louis University, whose 
excellent historical studies are so well known to the readers of 
the Catholic Historical Review, gave a charming address on 


America as the Land of Destiny, and brought forward some 
very novel and attractive theories for the interpretation of its 
past history. 

The luncheon conference on Friday was devoted to the sub- 
pect of Catholic historical publications, and was presided over 
by Dr. Guilday. Many of those present participated in the dis- 
cussion aroused by his outlines of the volumes which are neces- 
sary in the Catholic Historical field of the United States. 

The GENERAL SESSION of the American Catholic Historical 
Association was to take place on Friday at 2 p. m., but owing to 
a previous engagement, the President, Dr. James J. Walsh, 
read his annual address, entitled The Church and Peace Move- 
ments in the Past at the ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING on the day 
previous. Dr. Walsh spoke in part as follows: 


I remember a dear old teacher of mine who had to 
examine me in chemistry and wondering how much I 
knew about the subject, asked me a good leading ques- 
tion to begin with. He said very simply, “Tell me about 
oxygen.” And chemistry was something of a favorite 
subject of mine and I wondered what he wanted about 
oxygen, so I asked him very naively, “Shall I tell you all 
about oxygen?” and he said “Oh no, only tell me what 
you know about oxygen.” Now I am not going to tell you 
all I know about Church peace movements in the past, 
but only to point out some of the headings of chapters 
that would have to be employed even in a very much 
compressed work on the subject, and such a book ought 
to be published about this time when the world is per- 
force ever so much interested in peace movements, for, 
alas, after awhile it will lose its interest in peace again 
and then the book would not attract attention. 

I need scarcely say that the most important part of 
any peace movement is the conversion of the hearts of 
men in the direction of peace. We are in the midst of a 
disarmament conference that is very naturally and ap- 
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propriately attracting world-wide attention. Surely 
all understand, however, that unless you disarm the 
hearts of men any other disarmament will only be of 
passing significance. There is no disarming equal to 
that of the Prince of Peace to Whom at this season of 
the year we are ali so much reminded, but with regard 
to Whom we must not forget that He came to bring a 
sword. During the Great War some men discouraged 
by the awful development said, “We have tried Christi- 
anity for nineteen hundred years and it has failed us.” 
To which Gilbert Chesterton in characterisic fashion 
replied something like this: “We have not tried Chris- 
tianity for nineteen hundred years, but have only pre- 
tended to. Now let us turn in and try Christianity for 
a while.” 

We have been having a world-wide celebration of 
Dante, the greatest of Christian poets. It has been 
said, with supreme truth, that his great poem, The Di- 
vine Comedy, is just the poeticization of Christianity. 
It probably constitutes the greatest tribute, humanly 
speaking, that has ever been paid Christianity that 
when a genius devoted himself to poetizing it he created 
the greatest poem that has ever come from the mind and 
hand of man. That poem as Benedetto Croce recently 
reminded Americans in the Yale Review, is the only one 
of the supreme poems of the world written “without 
a joy note over war init.” There is a sentence of ap- 
preciative criticism well worth while considering deeply 
and pondering over often during this Dante anniver- 
sary that happens to be also, by the chance of things, 
disarmament year. 

But organized Christianity has done much more 
than affect the hearts of good great men in a direction 
away from war. Many a practical development down 
the centuries that made effectually for peace has come 
from the Church and these deserve recall at the present 
time. In the November number of the Catholic World 
I wrote a description of what seems to me a very inter- 
esting historical and geographic memento which has 
some very intimate relations with one of the Popes. It 
is a mounted globe made before the middle of the six- 
teenth century at Rome, apparently for official consulta- 
tion by the members of the Papal Curia. Though it has 
been on exhibition now for years in the rooms of the 
New York Historical Society, this globe, which is one 
of the very early examples of geographic globe-making, 
is not nearly so well known by those interested in either 
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history or geography as it should be. Its maker was 
Euphrosyne Ulpius and after him it is known as the 
globe of Ulpius. Except for his connection with this 
globe, Ulpius is unknown and was apparently only an 
engraver on copper who happened to be chosen for the 
making of this object. 

The globe is dedicated to Cardinal Cervinus, who af- 
terwards became Pope under the name Marcellus II. 
He had the distinction of living but twenty-two days as 
Pope, his pontificate being, I believe, the shortest in the 
whole history of the Papacy. In spite of this brief 
occupation of the Pontifical throne Marcellus has a very 
definite place in history for he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished churchmen of his time, was present at the 
Diet of Spires as the representative of the Pope, and on 
April 30th, 1545, was made one of the three presidents 
of the Council of Trent. Ten years later he was unani- 
mously elected Pontiff and enthroned on the following 
day. All the historians of the Papacy have emphasized 
his zeal for the reformation of any abuses that existed 
and Ranke has not hesitated to say that “the reforma- 
tion of the clergy of which others talked he exhibited in 
his own person.” 

Marcellus was a distinguished scholar, particularly 
interested in science and it has been said that a knowl- 
edge of science was sufficient passport to his acquaint- 
ance and friendship. It is very probable that his pa- 
tronage was invoked to bring about the construction of 
the globe which is one of the very early monuments of 
modern geography and that is the reason why it was 
dedicated to him. Cardinal Cervinus had some years 
before he became Pope advocated the reform of the cal- 
endar in accordance with a plan devised by his father 
who was a receiver of taxes of the March of Ancona and 
who had given much time to the subject of mathematics 
and brought it particularly to his son’s attention early 
in life. About this time an impression had gained 
ground that the world was to come to an end in the 
course of a few years by a universal deluge. Cardinal 
Cervinus wrote a treatise to contradict this notion and 
neutralize the effect of the superstition upon the minds 
of many people who were beginning to think it scarcely 
necessary to take any pains to go on with the ordinary 
business of life since the world would so soon come to 
an end. 

There are two very interesting features of this Ul- 
pian globe. One is that the map on it is that which 
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was made by the brother of the explorer-navigator Ver- 
razano who was the first to enter the harbor of New 
York. On this globe the portion of North America 
above Florida is called, in honor of the discoveries of 
Verrazano, after his name, Verrazana sive Nova Gallia. 
It seems worthy of notice under the circumstances of 
this address, that the original map made by the Verra- 
zanos, (for undoubtedly though it bears but the name of 
one of them, the brothers collaborated or at least con- 
sulted over its making), is preserved in the college of 
the Propaganda at Rome. This was made about 1527. 
It was surely from this that the details of the globe of 
Ulpius were secured when it was made some fifteen 
years later. 

The other interesting feature of the globe and the 
main reason why it is referred to here, is that it has 
outlined very prominently on it the famous line drawn 
by Pope Alexander VI in 1496 to delimit the possessions 
of the Spanish and the Portuguese who were both en- 
gaged in explorations of distant parts and were natur- 
ally claiming dominion over territories they had dis- 
covered and explored. 

There is no doubt at all that this famous line did 
prevent what might otherwise have been an enormous 
amount of bloodshed between the colonists and over 
the colonies. Here in North America we have some 
very sad incidents in that regard. The Spanish and 
the English quarreled in the south-eastern part of what 
is now the United States in the neighborhood of Florida 
and almost defenseless colonists were killed. In repri- 
sal another expedition hanged all the colonists at an- 
other place. When the French and English fought in 
Europe their colonists in this country shared in the con- 
test and both sides enlisted the natives regardless of 
the atrocities they might give way to on their side. Our 
French and Indian Wars and then the enlistment by the 
British of Indian allies during the Revolution show to 
what lengths enmity was carried. Brought up in the 
Wyoming Valley I know in detail the savageries of 
Brant and his followers in Pennsylvania and New York 
and know that these were precipitated and encouraged 
by the British. 

If Spanish and Portuguese colonial relations in his- 
tory are not disfigured by such barbarities, though of 
course there were abuses, it is more largely due to this 
definite division of the spheres of influence of the two 
nations by Pope Alexander VI than to any other single 
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factor. It is interesting to realize that just exactly 
three centuries later when another great Power had 
arisen in Europe and Spain had a dispute with Ger- 
many as to the Caroline [Islands a Pope was once more 
the umpire chosen to settle it. What other tribunal 
could have endured as the Papacy had and the decision 
of the great Leo XIII proved as efficacious as that of his 
predecessor of the fifteenth century. 

Long after the fifteenth century, however, Popes 
had exercised their powers for peace in Europe in try- 
ing circumstances very effectively. During the peace 
conference in New York in 1908, at a time when the at- 
titude of university men throughout the world toward 
war and peace seemed to make it impossible that we 
should have ever again a great war, though so little did 
anyone realize that the greatest war in human history 
was just impending over us, Mr. William T. Stead, of 
London, the editor of the English Review of Reviews, 
who had been very much interested in my book on the 
Thirteenth Century, suggested that in my revision of 
the book a chapter should be devoted to the considera- 
tion of what was accomplished for peace and interna- 
tional arbitration during that precious hundred years 
which meant so much for modern civilizaffon. 

There is no doubt that there developed at this time, 
as a result of a number of papal decrees molding the 
mind of the time, a greater tendency than has existed 
before or since, to refer quarrels between nations that 
would ordinarily end in war to decision by some se- 
lected umpire. Usually the Pope as the head of the 
Christian Church to which all the nations of the civil- 
ized world belonged, was selected as the arbiter. The 
international arbitration strengthened by the decrees 
of Pope Innocent IIT, Pope Honorius III, and Pope Alex- 
ander III, developed in a way that is well worth while 
studying, and that has deservedly been the subject of 
careful investigation since the present peace movement 
began. Certainly the outlook for the securing of peace 
by international arbitration was better at this time 
than it has been at any time since. What a striking 
example, for instance, is the choice of King Louis of 
France as the umpire in the dispute betwen the Barons 
and the King of England, which might have led to war. 
Louis’ position with regard to the Empire and the Pa- 
pacy was to a great extent that of a pacificator, and his 
influence for peace was felt everywhere throughout 
Europe. The spirit of the century was all for arbitra- 
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tion and the adjudication of international as well as na- 
tional difficulties by peaceful means. 

What was accomplished in the thirteenth century 
so magnificently was, as is after all, true of every other 
great movement at this time, only a culmination of 
great influences that had been at work for some two or 
three centuries. Those well-known institutions, the 
Truce of God and the Peace of God, had been for many 
generations bringing home to men’s minds the possi- 
bility of appeasement and reconciliation through com- 
promise and arbitration rather than by destructive ef- 
forts aimed at securing selfish aims, no matter what the 
cost might be, in human life and human suffering. For 
an audience of this kind, I need scarcely recall the signi- 
ficance of these institutions, though a few words with 
regard to them may be necessary in order that their 
meaning, as it stands out at the present time, may be 
properly appreciated. 

It has been the custom to minimize somewhat these 
mediaeval institutions by declaring that wars in the 
older times were really civic dissensions, almost be- 
tween man and man and that therefore something had 
to be done to prevent the awful conditions that were 
developing and making civilized life impossible. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that in the modern 
times ease of transportation and communication has 
brought men so much together that they represent, even 
in distant countries now, very much what the citizens 
of slightly separated parts of countries, meant in the 
older times. 

It has been suggested a little bit scornfully, in re- 
cent years, that all of this Church peace movement did 
not seem to produce any great effect in the thirteenth 
century itself, for there was a war of some importance 
every five years during the century. When lecturing 
on war at the beginning of the recent Great War,—the 
address was published in the American Catholic Quar- 
terly, October 1915,—I ventured to say that in the 
twentieth century instead of a war every five years on 
the average we had done ever so much better than that. 
Progress is a very curiously interesting thing, seeing 
that we hear so much about it. 

Three thousand years ago when Homer wandered 
among the little cities of Asia Minor chanting his songs 
with regard to the Siege of Troy and the people gath- 
ered in the houses to listen to him for an evening in the 
great hall after supper,, they were to be pitied because 
they did not live to see our glorious time, when instead 
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of having merely nothing better to do than to listen to 
Homer they might have gone to the movies, as our folks 
do after three millenniums of progress. In the twenti- 
eth century we have had a war on an average of every 
year and a half for the first twenty years and something 
more than four-fifths at least of the first two decades of 
the twentieth century has seen some rather serious 
war in progress. The Boer War was on at the begin- 
ning of the century and then came the Japanese-Rus- 
sian War and then the Italian Turkish War and then the 
first Balkan and then the second Balkan War, and then 
the Great War, the greatest war of human history, and 
ever since then a whole series of wars, and I believe they 
are fighting in something more than a half a dozen 
places in Europe now. No wonder that a recent writer 
called his book Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. 

If any force can make wars in humanity even one- 
fourth less frequent than they have been before, that 
will mean a great deal. Those who think that we are 
going to reform the world just by an appeal to reason 
and common sense, as they say, do not know humanity. 
Most men do not reason, though their hearts can lead 
them into doing things that have marvelous good results 
and can keep them with almost incredible good effect 
from doing evil even when their nature is tempting 
them to it. There was a little man who died, it will be 
seven centuries ago in 1956, whom had he lived in our 
time a great many people in our day would be likely to 
think of as a tramp, who probably did more to bring 
about an era of peace than perhaps any other man that 
ever lived. Almost needless to say to this audience that 
was St. Francis of Assisi, the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of whose Third Order we have 
been celebrating during the year just come to an end. 

Immense numbers of people in his day joined the 
Third Order whose members, though living in the world 
and most of them married, followed the rule laid down 
for them by St. Francis. As Michael Williams said in 
the October Catholic World in his article on the Third 
Order of St. Francis, “The rich and the poor, nobles 
and common people, learned and unlearned, joined the 
new order and thus the social classes were drawn 
nearer each other and the ideal of Christian Democracy 
was advanced.” 

As an English writer on The Guild States said “The 
Guilds of the time gave men more real democracy with- 
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out using the Word than men enjoy now when the word 
is so much bruited about.” 

St. Francis imposed the obligation upon his tertia- 
ries never to take an oath except in certain specified 
cases and never to bear arms except in defense of the 
Church. These precepts faithfully followed by liter- 
ally millions of people probably meant as much as any 
other factor in bringing the feudal system to an end. 
The obligation not to bear arms was a newer Truce of 
God that stopped military reprisals between small 
groups of men rather effectually. We hear without 
surprise the remark of a contemporary that it seemed 
in many places as though the days of punitive Christi- 
anity had returned. It is by thus bringing about a dis- 
armament of the mind and heart that the Church ac- 
complishes her great work for peace and has done it 
and will do it. 


Dr. Walsh then congratulated the Association on the officers 
for the new year and invited the new President, Dr. Robert H. 
Lord, of Harvard University, to take the chair. Dr. Lord said 
in part: “I want to say how much I appreciate the difficulty of 
taking over the mantle of such an illustrious predecessor as Dr. 
Walsh, and in my case I feel it more because I am not very long 
ago received into the Church, so that I feel somewhat like a cate- 
chumen who has been suddenly advanced to the episcopate, or a 
corporal to a general. I feel, of course, that my election of 
President is a compliment properly speaking to the University 
with which I am privileged to be associated, but so far as it is in 
connection with me personally, I want to thank the Committee 
and the members of this Association for the honor which I ap- 
preciate very deeply.” 

The new President, Robert Howard Lord, has been assist- 
ant professor of history in Harvard University since 1916. 
During the war he was the technical adviser on Polish affairs 
to the American Commission to negotiate peace. He served on 
several commissions on peace functions and was the American 
civilian member of the First Interallied Commission to Poland, 
sent to that country in the spring of 1919. He is a member of 
the American Historical Association, the Royal Historical So- 
ciety of London, the Polish Academy of Sciences of Cracow, the 
Scientific Society of Lemberg, and is the author of The Second 
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Partition of Poland, and with Professor Haskins of Havard of 
Some Problems of the Peace Conference. He is a convert of 
recent years. His election comes very opportunely, since next 
year’s meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association 
is to be held during Christmas week at New Haven, in conjunc- 
tion, as usual, with the American Historical Association, which 
also meets there. 

Without doubt, one of the most enjoyable features of the 
Meeting in St. Louis, was the delightful opportunity these three 
days gave to our members to meet one another and also to meet 
and converse with the Instructors and Professors of History in 
the different Colleges and Universities of the United States, 
who were present. As usual during the days of the Meeting, 
wrote Dr. Walsh in a recent number of America, the presence of 
the members of the American Catholic Historical Association 
led to the injection of a conservative element into the discus- 
sions which were common to all the Associations meeting during 
that week. “It is very evident that a great deal of good is being 
accomplished by these meetings between Catholic and non- 
Catholics on such occasions. It has been well stated: ‘The man 
I do not like is the man I do not know’. Above all, it is import- 
ant that those not of the Faith should be brought to realize that 
Catholics hold their opinions, not because of ignorance and ac- 
ceptances of suggestions, but because of knowledge and serious 
study and thought over problems. This fact is brought out 
very well by differences of opinion in the discussions. In the 
luncheon discussion of the history of science, on Spanish-Ameri- 
can history, and in the section meeting on the history of civili- 
zation, the need of conservative influence was particularly 
recognized and Catholic participation in the discussion evidently 
brought additional illumination to difficult subjects. When 
Cardinal Manning was characterized as absurdly foolish, and 
Cardinal Newman as partially inept, there was manifest need 
of further discussion.” 

In every respect, this Second Annual Meeting was so success- 
ful that the Officers and Members are encouraged in their hope 
that in time these yearly sessions will be looked forward to by 
students and teachers of Catholic history as one of the most 
profitable events of the year. There was a wide range among 
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the papers read at the public sessions, and they covered prac- 
tically every period of Church history. The fact also that so 
many members found time to come from the East to St. Louis 
is an excellent proof of the stability of the organization. The 
plan of holding the Annual Meeting of the Association in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States will enable each locality to dis- 
play the work that is being done in its own province in the field 
of Church history. 
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THE LUDWIG-MISSIONSVEREIN 


It was quite natural that Catholics in America during pion- 
eer days should have sought aid from the people of Bavaria; 
among them the spirit of Catholicity had remained uninfluenced 
by the Protestant revolt which destroyed the religious unity of 
Christendom. Thus, in the year 1828, the Rev. Frederick Rese 
(a native of Hildesheim, Bavaria), Vicar-General of Cincinnati 
went to Munich to ask help for mission work in the United 
States. 


Comparatively little has been written about the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. No history of the society has yet been pub- 
lished. Neither is there a complete treatise on its achievements. 
The following works contain valuable information. 


Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubene aus dem franzoesischen 
uebersetzt und mit Briefen von deutschen Missonaeren vermehrt. Im 
Verlag der Central-Direktion des Ludwig-Missionsvereines. Munich, 
1848-1918. There are about seventy volumes in all. The volume for 
1846 contains the yearly report of the society, yet the addition of letters 
from German missionaries, chiefly from those in America, was not begun 
until the next year. It is these annual reports and letters, which de- 
scribe the condition of mission work in America and the accomplished 
with the assistance given by the Society, that are of chief interest. 

ARENS, BERNARD., Handbuch der Katholischen Missionen, Freiburg, 
1920. 

Die Wirksamkeit des Ludwig-Missionsvereines in Bayern. Festpredigt 
gehalten bei der Feier des 50 jaehrigen Bestandes des Ludwig-Missions- 
vereines, am. 8. December 1888, by Dr. PAUL KaGerer. The preacher 
was at that time director of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. His sermon 
traces the history of the society briefly, and outlines its accomplishments. 

Einladung an die katholischen Christen zur iningen Theilnahme an 
dem schoenen Werke des Missions-Vereines. This is a pamphlet of four 
double column pages. 

NEHER, S., Des Missionsverein, pp. 129-137, Freiburg, 1894. This 
gives a short account of the organization of the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
together with some figures regarding the disposition of its funds. 

Satzungen des Ludwig-Missionsvereines, Munich, March 1, 1919. These 
are a printed copy of the statutes now in force. 

SCHMIDLIN, A., Das Werk der Glaubensverbreitung in Deutschland in 
the Zeitschrift fuer Missionswissenschaft, 1913, vol. IV, pp. 284-291. 
us from the Annalen this is the most important source for the history 
of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. It contains a summary of the archives— 
the manuscript of this summary still exists in the archives. The author 
calls this summary Ordinariatsakten, for the reason, doubtless, that the 
business of the Society up to the appointment of the first central commit- 
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tee (1839) was transacted in the chancery office of the Archdiocese of 
Munich-Freising, where the records were kept. But these records have 
now been transferred to the office of the Society and deposited in its 
archives. 

ScHMIDLIN, A., Das Werk der Glaubensverbreitung, 1822-1912, in 
the Straszb. Dioezesanblatt December 1912. 

Statuten des Ludwig-Missionsvereines, Munich 21, 1838. 


In addition to the mention of these works it might be well 
to state that a Bavarian Priest is now analysing the Annual Re- 
ports in order to ascertain all that the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
has done for the Church in America. 

Another source of information regarding mission conditions 
in the United States, is the correspondence from missionaries 
published in the Annalen. There are thousands of letters from 
all parts of this country. In fact the list of those contained 
in each volume, occupies an entire page of the Annalen. By 
way of illustration the index of letters from missionaries in 
Vol. 17, (1849), of the Annalen is here appended: 


Missions of America: 
Letter of the Rev. G. J. Ruland, Baltimore 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Timon, Buffalo 


64 Rev. Fr. Hofkenscheid, Redemptorist 
+ ” —™” Boniface Wimer, Youngstown 
r ”  ” Holzer, Upper Canada 


” ” 


” Dubuis, apostolic missionary, Texas 


Annual report of the Catholic Missions of the diocese of Milwaukee for 
1848 by Rev. Max Gaertner. 


Letter of the Rev. Fr. Hofkenscheid, Redemptorist, Buffalo 
Etschmann, Brighton, Wisconsin 


ws ,  .” Joset, SJ. 

° . > Caveng, S.J., Upper-Canada 

. i. a Hofkenscheid, Baltimoré -- 

. ”" Holzer, New- ‘Germany 

‘* Mother Maria Aloysia Winkler, St. Louis 


Communication of the Fathers of the seventh Council of Baltimore. - 


Letter of the Rev. Boniface Wimer, St. Vincent 
” Fr. Poesel, Pittsburg 
a ” van der Velde, S.J., St. Louis 
= ” Francis Pierz, Missionary in Michigan 
A second letter by the same missioner. 


Our study of the Society, except where other references are 
given, is taken from a summary of the archives of the Ludwig- 
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Missionsverein which are in the office of the Society; this sum- 
mary has been published by A. SCHMIDLIN in the Zeitschrift 
fuer Missionswissenschaft, vol. IV, pp. 285-287. 

With the sanction of King Louis I of Bavaria, voluntary 
offerings for the assistance of the American and the Asiatic 
missions of Propaganda Fide were collected, but the contribu- 
tions were confined chiefly to the clergy of the eight dioceses of 
Bavaria. The money, up to the year 1838, approximately 
15,000 Fl. (25,800 marks), was deposited with the Archbishop 
of Munich-Freising, and thence sent directly to Vicar-General 
Rese in Cincinnati. 

During this time, the knowledge of the work being done by 
“L’Oeuvre de la Propagation de la Foi,” founded in Lyons a few 
years before (1822), was being spread among the laity of 
Bavaria by means of the German edition (published at Ein- 
siedeln) of the Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. Already 
in 1830, the Annales record a contribution from Bavaria 
Munich) of 1627 francs. In the years 1836 and 1837, a priest 
of Munich, Rev. Karl Stumpf, beneficiary and catechist of the 
cathedral, began to promote this work with special zeal. He soon 
had some seven hundred members enrolled and was receiving 
monthly contributions to the amount of 600-800 FI. (1032-1376 
marks). This money he sent directly to Lyons. But, since the 
organizing of societies and the gathering of money in Bavaria 
without government sanction was at that time strictly forbid- 
den, Father Stumpf was asked by his superiors to account for 
his activity on behalf of the Society of Lyons. He explained his 
position by pointing out that he merely communicated to this 
friend a knowledge of the mission society, which for Germany 
had its center at Einsiedeln, and that both the clergy and the 
laity became members freely and voluntarily. 

Meantime, Vicar-General Rese of Cincinnati (later Bishop of 
Detroit) had again arrived in Munich, and this time with a 
plan for the unification of the various organizations existing in 
Bavaria and dedicated to the extension of the Catholic Faith by 
assisting foreign missions. In this way he hoped to increase 
the contributions. To put his plan into execution Bishop 
Rese addressed a petition to King Louis I on April 22, 1838, 
asking that the Mission Society already existing in a part of the 
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kingdom of Bavaria, be reorganized into a general society ex- 
tending over the whole of Eavaria, which would then be con- 
stituted as a self-sufficient 4nd independent Bavarian Society 
under royal protection but at the same time empowered to es- 
tablish relations with the Eoly See, with the Leopoldinenstif- 
tung in Austria and with evzry other German society of a simi- 
lar nature. The petition a‘so contained a draft of the statutes 
for the proposed society. These were divided into six articles: 1. 
Purpose. 2. Direction. 2. Obligations (Prayer and Almsgiv- 
ing). 4. Organization. 5 Connection with the Leopoldinenstif- 
tung. 6.Managing comniittee which should determine the feasts 
and the religious services of the society, and apply to the Holy 
See for Indulgences such as similar societies in other countries 
enjoyed. Both the petition and the statutes were first officially 
submitted to the Archbishop of Munich-Freising for his ap- 
proval. This was given with the highest recommendation. On 
July 17, royal sanction was granted for the founding of a society 
under the following conditions: 

1. The society is to be confined to the Kingdom of Bavaria; 
it is to be organized like the Leopoldinenstiftung, in such a 
way that the obligation of saying certain prayers be not re- 
garded as binding. 

2. The same will take the name, Ludwig-Verein, under the 
royal protection of His Majesty the King. 

3. It is not to become connected with foreign societies of a 
similar kind, but is, however, authorized to enter into relations 
as regards their common purpose with Catholic missions out- 
side of Europe as well as with the managing committee of the 
Leopoldinenstiftung, with the permission of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 

4. The founding of the society is to take place under the 
presidency of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Munich-Freising. 
The statutes to be drawn up according to these directions are to 
be submitted for royal approval, which remains constantly 
withheld also in the case of individual members of the govern- 
ing committee of the society. 

5 The governing committee is to present a yearly report 
on the activity of the society to His Majesty the King through 
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the ministry commissioned with the exercise of the royal super- 
vision. 

These directions which made the society almost wholly 
worldly gave rise to no little concern on the part of the Arch- 
bishop, especially on account of the exclusion of prayer as a 
binding obligation and on account of the prohibition against 
uniting with foreign societies—more particularly the Society of 
Lyons. The Archbishop himself appealed to have the obliga- 
tion of saying certain prayers made obligatory, but to no pur- 
pose. “An obligation binding the members of the mission so- 
ciety to a definite devotion would not enjoy royal sanction, and 
hence is to be left out of the statutes,” was the answer of the 
ministry. Regarding the second point no appeal was made, for 
it was well known that owing to the King’s aversion to every- 
thing French, a change could not be expected. 

Statutes in accordance with the directions given were then 
drawn up for the new society. These were submitted to His 
Majesty and with some modifications sanctioned on December 
12th, 1838. They read as follows: 

1. The Mission Society established with royal approval and 
under the protectorate of His Majesty King Louis I of Bavaria, 
bears the name, “Ludwigs-Verein,” and has as its purpose: 

a) the expansion of the Catholic Faith among heathens and 
unbelievers, especially in Asia and in North America; 

b) to aid in supporting the necessary religious and educa- 
tional institutions as well as the missionaries who undertake 
this arduous and dangerous work; 

c) to aid the support of the Fathers of the Order of Saint 
Francis in Jerusalem, as the custodians and guards of the Holy 
Sepulchre and as hosts to the western Christians who make pil- 
grimages thither, and the maintenance of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself ; 

d) the promotion of participation and cooperation on the 
part of the faithful in those good works in general. 

2. The means chosen to attain the end designated consists 
in the gift of one Kreuzer (2 6/7 Pfennig), which each member 
of this Society binds himself to contribute weekly. 

3. Just as entrance into the Society is entirely free, so too 
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does each member retain the freedom to withdraw from the 
same if this seems best to him. 

4. Every ten members either male or female shall unite 
and pay their weekly contribution to one of their number who 
shall collect the alms. Each collector shall take care to com- 
plete again the number of his group in cases one or the other 
ceases to be a member through death or withdrawal, and to 
hand over to the pastor of his district the contributions collected 
and recorded in the contribution blanks, of which a printed 
formula was appended to the statutes. 

5. Each pastor shall hand to his respective dean the alms 
that have in this manner come to him, and the dean shall accord- 
ing to his convenience, at least quarterly, turn them over to the 
office of his Ordinary. 

6. In case any one wishes to make a larger contribution at 
one time, such contribution can be made directly to the pastor 
by personal inscription in the rubric designed for this purpose 
in the contribution formula referred to above, or directly de- 
posited in the office of the Ordinary. 

7. The archiepiscopal and episcopal offices of the Kingdom 
shall have the kindness to turn over from time to time to the 
central committee of the Society together with the contribution 
formulae designated in section 4 above, the contributions 
whether of money or of religious articles which have come to 
them. The central committee, on the contrary, shall be en- 
gaged with the same through constant correspondence, com- 
municating from time to time to all members of the society not 
only by means of financial reports of the contributions collected 
and of the disposal of them, but also for the purpose of keeping 
zeal alive, in making known the results and fruits of their 
charity as well as the conditions of the Catholic religion in Asia 
and in North America, according to the information which is 
sent in. 

8. The central committee of the Society which shall have its 
seat in Munich and which shall conduct its business under the 
direction of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Munich-Freising, shall 
consist of four members of the Society. 

Every member through the voluntarily declared acceptance 
of his appointment to the central committee binds himself to 
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act in that capacity for at least one year, at the end of that time 
resignation becomes a matter of his own free choice. 

Appointment to the central committee, after the resignation 
of individual members of the same, shall be made on motion of 
the remaining members through the pronouncement of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of Munich-Freising, who has the power of ap- 
pointing. 

Still, each appointment of a new member to the central com- 
mittee of the Society, is subject to the royal approval of His 
Majesty the King. 

9. The central committee under the presidency of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of Munich-Freising, shall conduct without re- 
muneration this good work in accordance with these statutes 
for the honour of God and for the extension of His Holy Church 
on earth; it shall receive the mission with conscientious care in 
a safe provided with a double lock, the keys of which shall be in 
the hands of two members. 

10. The central committee shall take care to dispose of the 
contributions received conscientiously and after due delibera- 
tion, and in such a way that of the whole amount 

a) two thirds be assigned to the needs of the missions, 
namely in Asia and in North America, in so far as such arise 
according to reliable reports; 

b) one third, however, for the purpose outlined in sec- 
tion 1,. 

c) namely, for the support of the Fathers in charge of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Still, in view of the royal assistance given these 
Fathers, this sum should not exceed 6.000 FI. (10.320 marks) 
yearly. 

In addition the central committee shall at the same time dis- 
cover the cheapest means of transporting to their destination 
the money and religious articles mentioned. 

11. The members of the central committee shall attend to 
all current business in the way that best attains the end set for 
the society, and according to a division agreeable to all and 
having regard to the qualities as well as to the other duties and 
interests of each, and meeting with the approval of the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of Munich-Freising. 

The right is reserved to the Most Rev. Archbishop, in case 
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he is hindered, to appoint as his substitute one of the members 
of the committee who shall then act as president. 

The business consists, in short, in keeping the records of the 
central office with the necessary care, and in the revision of the 
accounts of the moneys collected and sent in under the super- 
vision of the ordinaries, in the necessary correspond- 
ence both with the several ordinaries of the Kingdom and with 
the missionaries of the two parts of the world mentioned, to ob- 
tain information as accurate as possible regarding the needs ex- 
isting there, then in the annual distribution of the mission news 
in printed pamphlets among the members of the Society in all 
the dioceses of Bavaria, and finally, in the custody, filing and 
registering of official and other papers which accumulate in the 
course of time. 

12. To transact the business mentioned above and to dis- 
pose of problems that arise, the entire membership of the com- 
mittee shall meet in common consultation as often as necessary. 

The central committee of the Ludwigs-Verein shall lay be- 
fore His Majesty the King through the Royal Ministry of the 
Interior an annual report of the complete workings and achieve- 
ments of the Society. 

13. The Ludwigs-Verein is confined, according to royal de- 
termination, solely to the Royal Bavarian States. 

Hence, the same shall refrain from a formal and lasting 
connection with foreign societies of a similar kind, but is, how- 
ever, empowered to make the necessary connections for their 
common purpose with the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, with 
Catholic missions outside of Europe, as well as with the com- 
mittee of the Leopoldinenstiftung in Vienna, if this be agreeable 
to the Imperial-Government. 

The approved statutes as well as instructions to pastors for 
introducing and conducting branches of the Society, were 
printed, and from January 15 to 26, 1839, thousands of copies 
were sent to the several bishops of Bavaria and to the deans of 
the Archdiocese of Munich-Freising. Printed leaflets explaining 
the object of the Mission Society and appealing to the faithful 
to join were also distributed. A few of these have survived. 
One from the close of the year 1839 or the beginning of 1840, 
consists of four double column pages. It explains the commis- 
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sion of the church to preach the Gospel to all peoples, laments 
the hindrances put in the way of that work during the preceed- 
ing years, and appeals for members, since it is the duty of every 
Catholic to pray for and to assist in the conversion of unbeliev- 
ers. It maps out the conditions of membership and enumerates 
the indulgences which Pope Gregory XVI granted to members 
of the Ludwig-Missionsverein as a result of the appeal made by 
the central committee with the sanction of the King, that the 
indulgences of the society of Lyons be extended to the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. 

These indulgences, which were the same as those granted 
the members of “L’Oeuvre de la Propagation de la Foi” of 
Lyons, were published in a pastoral of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Munich-Freising under date of December 28, 1839. 

Immediately after the statutes were approved, the central 
committee of four members, two clerics and two laymen, was 
formed and given royal sanction. For this reason Archbishop 
Lother Anselm informed his chancery office on April 7, 1839 
that it was no longer to handle affairs which came within the 
sphere of the central committee, but to turn them over to the 
proper member of that committee. This was accordingly done. 
Hence, from that time the archiepiscopal archives contain re- 
cords concerning the appointment of members to the central 
committee and nothing further. 

According to the chronicle of the Archbishopric of 
Munich-Freising for 1839, King Louis I gave way to the re- 
peated petitions of the central committee and allowed that sec- 
tion 2, of the statutes be so changed as to make certain prayers 
obligatory on members. As stated in the Hinladung an die 
Katholischen Christen zur innigen Theilnahme an dem schoenen 
Werke des Missions-Vereines referred to above, these prayers 
consisted in repeating once each day for the intention of the 
spread of the True Faith, the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary” 
with the invocation, “Saint Francis Xavier, pray for us.” 

On July 9, 1844, the following enactment was published by 
the Ministry of the Interior: “His Majesty the King is pleased 
to order that with the agreement of the Holy See, henceforth. . 
the sending of contributions of the Ludwig-Missionsverein to 
the general Mission Society at Lyons shall no longer be allowed 
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to take place, rather that the contributions are to be sent di- 
rectly to the Prefect of the Propaganda Fide in Rome for further 
distribution in keeping with the purposes of the society.” King 
Louis I himself explained: The Ludwig-Missionsverein should 
be for the universal Catholic Church and not be given over as 
an instrument of French politics. As a result of this action 
connection with the Society of Lyons was broken, and in the 
year 1848 the Annals, too, were published by the Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein. It was not, however until the next year (1849) 
that the Annalen were increased by the addition of letters fram 
German missionaries, chiefly from America, and printed by 
Pustet in Regensburg. 

Thus far the archives of the Ludwig-Missionsverein have 
been the chief source, but the Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi also have some interesting data, especially for the years 
1838 to 1844. Despite its independence from the center at 
Lyons, the Ludwig-Missionsverein was not entirely separated 
from “L’Oeuvre de la Propagation de la Foi”; contributions 
were sent from Munich to Lyons, though over that circuitous 
route by way of Rome. And the important part taken by 
Bavaria in mission work during this time was highly praised 
by the center at Lyons. Thus in the yearly report for Bavaria 
is given the complimentary epithet “pillar of Catholicity in Ger- 
many.” In the Annual Report for the following year (1840) 
this statement occurs: 

“Bavaria, in contributing the amount of 207.000 frs from 
a population of four million souls surpasses other nations in the 
proportion of the receipts to the number of inhabitants.” 

In connection with this recognition of Bavaria’s achieve- 
ments, the same Report (1840) contains the following: 

“And now in view of this pious coéperation, one gives one’s 
self up to consoling thoughts. Unity, universality, these are the 
most infallible characters which can consecrate an institution. 
They are also the guarantees of pecuniary prosperity itself, be- 
cause of the force there is in the union of that ardor which is in 
emulation. The religious spirit widens through this renewal of 
Catholic brotherhood. Thus one may think one has got back 
to the ages of the past when European states were not isolated 
by national jealousy, but united their prayers and their arms 
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and assembled under the standard of Christ. L’Oeuvre de la 
Propagation de la Foi may become one day the monument of 
general reconciliation.” 

But this unity did not last long. As was noted above, the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein severed all connection with the center at 
Lyons in the year 1844. 

Though the Ludwig-Missionsverein was originally intended 
to include only the Kingdom of Bavaria, yet the Archdiocese of 
Freiburg in Breisgau joined it in the year 1848. This union 
was maintained until 1911. So, too, the Diocese of Rottenburg 
(Wuerttemberg) was annexed in the year 1851, but this was of 
short duration. 

Of great importance for the success and development of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein was the royal rescript of May 5th, 1872, 
in which King Maximillian II granted the society the right of a 
juridical person; this put the organization in a position to 
inherit and to accept gifts and legacies of every kind. 

Already in the early years of the Society’s existence, the 
necessity of extending its activity became evident. It was seen 
that help would have to be given to missions in Europe, 
especially in Germany, as well as those in Asia and in North 
America. Hardly was the Society organized when appeals for as- 
sistance came in from all sides. So the question of aiding poor 
mission parishes and stations in the German diaspora, i.e., those 
districts in which relatively few Catholics are intermingled with 
a large non-Catholic population, came up for discussion almost 
at the beginning. These petitions increased yearly to such an 
extent that the central committee of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, 
in answer to the proposal of the German Episcopate of Febru- 
ary 16, 1865, decided to utilise in future one third of the entire 
receipts for mission work in Germany and one half of this third 
in Bavaria. This resolution received the approval of the pro- 
tector, King Louis I—the more readily since aware of the great 
needs in these districts, he himself with royal generosity had re- 
peatedly made munificent gifts from the State treasury for mis- 
sionary purposes in Germany. And on April 22, 1877, the reso- 
lution, in so far as it involved a change of the statutes, was 
sanctioned by the King. 

As time went on, Catholics in North America, more particu- 
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larly in the United States, became more and more able to do 
without assistance from Europe. Hence, the Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein gradually turned its helping hand in other direc- 
tions. So in the new statutes which were drawn up and ratified 
March 1, 1919, North America is not mentioned as a special 
mission field. The purpose of the society is stated in general 
terms, “to further the extension of the Catholic Faith among 
heathens and unbelievers as well as to aid German, especially 
Bavarian, diaspora parishes.” 

In like manner the publication of the Annalen der Verbrei- 
tung des Glaubens was discontinued with the third number of 
the year 1918, and in their stead is now (since July 1918) pub- 
lished Die Weltmission der Katholischen Kirche, illustrierte 
Monatsblaetter des Ludwig-Missionsverein in Bayern. 

The method employed by the Ludwig-Missionsverein for col- 
lecting mission alms was much the same as that used by 
“L’Oeuvre de la Propagation de la Foi.” Contributions were 
classified as ordinary and extraordinary. For the ordinary 
alms each member contributed one Kreuzer (2 6/7 Pfennig), 
later five Pfenning, each week. The poor, however, could fulfill 
the obligation of the society by giving according to their means. 
Members were grouped into circles of ten who paid the dues to 
one of their number, called a promotor. The promotor forwarded 
the alms, together with the contribution formulae properly filled 
in, to the pastor, who was head of the parish branch of the so- 
ciety. The pastor turned the money over to the dean of his dis- 
trict, and the dean deposited it with his Ordinary. The ordin- 
aries finally sent the money to the central committee. 

Extraordinary gifts, whether of money or of religious 
articles, were given to the pastor directly, to the Ordinary di- 
rectly or sent immediately to the central committee. Among the 
more important extra-ordinary gifts were those of the King. 
Up to 1882, this royal protector had at different times contri- 
buted 700.000 Fl. (1,204,000 marks). 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the society’s foundation 
(October, 1863), he endowed it with the sum of 100.00 FI. the 
interest of which (6.800 marks) was to be used yearly for the 
assistance of German missions. During the same year (1863), 
the King assisted certain parishes in the United States with 
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sums amounting to 10,000 Fl. (17,200 marks). Finally, in the 
last months of his life (January-February, 1868), King Louis 
I sent a considerable sum of money to America for the 
founding of a reform school for Catholic children. Besides 
the royal alms, there was a large income each year which 
could not be placed under the heading of ordinary contribu- 
tions: gifts of various kinds from friends and even from un- 
known donors, bequests, and interest from capital, etc. From 
1880, this form of income was put under the following captions 
in the annual report. 


1880 
III. Extraordinary contributions: Mark Pf 
a) for general purposes ............... 28,837,27 
b) for special purposes ............... 11,297,15 
Oo) ae 06. Bs ob ceed tats Farce 10,400, 
IV. Interest from capital .............. 17,958,71 


Vs Gea SR. oka walk des te Ti Hea 242,68 


Total 68,735,81 


The total annual contributions amounted approximately to 
100,000 Fi. (172.000 marks) during the earlier years and grew 
much larger in later times. The following tables will indicate 
the extent of the contributions. First, the total annual contri- 
butions during the first five years (in terms of francs, because 
the money was sent to Lyons up to the year 1844): 


1839 1840 1841 1842 1843 
111,285,57  207,368,60  210,636,00 219,475,21 216,038,17 


After the separation from the “Oeuvre de la Pro- 
pagation de la Foi” of Lyons, the contributions increased with 
time—broadly speaking this is true, but there were depress- 
sions and rises corresponding to periods of war and of pros- 
perity, and to other conditions. The next table gives some data. 
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Year Year 

1846 90,242 (155,236 M) 1910 450,766,69 Marks 
1847 87,995 FI (151,252 M) 1911 456,289,05 

1852 120,000,00 (206,400 M) 1912 461,655,63 

1863 132,000.00 (227,040 M) 1913 417,121,95 

1905 506,934,37 Marks 1914 503,625,83 

1906 493,419,44 pete Weudae ves 

1907 426,722,60 ey OPE s seve’ 

1908 418,718,58 1917 402,511,18 

1909 397,627,71 1918 873,118,35 


Up to the year 1918 inclusive, the Society had received 
contributions amounting to the grand total of 25,803,453.44 
marks. 

According to the statutes the central committee was charged 
with the distribution of the funds at its disposal in a manner 
prescribed in outline. Roughly, the disposition followed this 
scheme. An annual gift of 20,580 marks was sent to the Pro- 
paganda in Rome. A sum, not exceeding 10,320 marks, was 
given each year to the Franciscan Fathers in charge of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Originally, two thirds of ali contributions were as- 
signed to missions in North America and in Asia. This was 
somewhat modified at a later date, especially by the increased 
assistance given to home missions, amounting to one third of 
the income. For the missions to the heathens in Asia, 
Africa and Oceanica, a yearly average of 100,000 marks 
was expended. The American Seminary in Louvain (Belgium) 
received 2,000 marks annually. The missions in North and in 
South America received yearly assistance to the amount of 
30,000 to 40,000 marks. Then, from 10 to 20 per cent of the in- 
come was utilized for carrying on the business of the society and 
for sundry purposes (travelling expenses for missionaries, Mass 
stipends for missionaries, interest, etc.) 

To answer fully the question of its activities would require 
an analysis of the annual reports throughout the entire period 
of the Society’s existence. However, some idea of what was 
done can be formed from summary figures and general state- 
ments. Up to the year 1838, the sum of 15,000 FI. (25,800 M) 
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had been sent to Vicar General Rese of Cincinnati. Then, what 
was accomplished in North America during the first fifty years 
of the society’s life, is summed up by Dr. Kagerer in the follow- 
ing terms: North America here, as often in the Annalen, means 
the United States, for it was only at a later time that any con- 
siderable sums of money were sent to Canada. 


According to the statutes of the society it was North 
America which especially during the first twenty five 
years received the most assistance. Without counting 
travelling expenses which were given to missionaries 
and members of religious orders engaged in missionary 
work in North America, the Church in North America 
was assisted with the sum of 3,339,343 marks. That 
many great and glorious things were accomplished 
with this sum, is shown by the gratitude expressed by 
the American Episcopate assembled in two plenary 
councils, by individual bishops, by missionaries, by 
converts and by parishes. Without the assistance of 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein the Catholic Church in 
North America would much more slowly have come 
into the flourishing condition which now (1888) ex- 
ists, especially where older dioceses are concerned. 

In the year 1846, a simple Benedictine monk, after- 
wards the famous Boniface Wimer, left Metten (Ba- 
varia) to cross the ocean and establish the Benedictine 
Order in North America. It was King Louis I who 
gave the impulse as well as a part of the necessary 
means for the founding of the monastery of St. Vin- 
cent in Pennsylvania. Assisted by the royal protector 
and by the Ludwig-Missionsverein, the new institution 
developed into the flourishing Abbey of St. Vincent. 
When Abbot Boniface closed his eyes in death on De- 
cember 8th, 1887, his mortal remains were followed 
to the grave not only by the monks of St. Vincent but 
also by three bishops who had gone forth from his 
monastry and by four abbeys and five priories which 
owed their foundation to him. What fulness of bless- 
ings, activity for the salvation of souls and for the in- 
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struction and training of children, has streamed forth 
from this monastry into the whole of America and is 
spreading day by day, God alone knows. These things 
are of immeasurable significance for culture and for 
civilization for the religious and the moral develop- 
ment of the country. 

On July 1, 1847, six poor School-sisters of Ba- 
varia, under the direction of their Mother-general, 
Theresa Gerhardinger, took ship for North America 
to establish the newly founded Order on the other side 
of the ocean. Again, it was King Louis I who inspired 
this and aided the erecting of houses in Milwaukee and 
in Baltimore with 23,000 Gulden (39,560 M). Already 
the next year (1848), eleven more sisters followed and 
from the first three small institutions in Marysville, 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore there developed two large 
mother-houses with 182 convents. In these are 1694 
sisters, more than 60,000 children, among them 1755 
orphans, who receive instruction and training. This 
truly great accomplishment is, after the Grace of God, 
chiefly the work and merit of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein, which generously assisted the good sisters. The 
society bears the same relation to the institution of 
the Capuchins of the Franciscans, of the Carmelites, 
of the Redemptorists, of the Sisters and of the 
Dominican Nuns, who came from Bavaria to North 
America. All these looked to the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein for their surest and firmest help. 


Kragerer has pointed out that the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
accomplished its greatest work for the Church in the United 
States during the first 25 years of the Society’s existence. 
few extracts from annual reports during this time will make 
his general statements more apparent: 


Expenditures for the year 1847 (Annalen) vol. 16): 
Marks 


For freight, bookbinding, travelling expenses, pos- 
tage labor, financial losses .................... 1,696 .06 
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For parcels sent by freight to missionaries in Ameri- 

MTTET TTT TTi Te. ere ee Be 1,426.30 
For books and periodicals for missionaries ........ 458.95 
To the guardians of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 10,320. 
Assistance to Germans in Chicago, to the Rt. Rev. 


Bishop Quarter in North America ............. 2,064. 
For the missions of the Redemptorists in N. America 43,000. 
To the Rt. Rev. Bishop Henni, Milwaukee ........ 5,160. 
To the Rev. Fr. Boeswald for the construction of a 

Church for Germans in Louisville, in N. America . 1,720. 


To Rev. Fr. Steinbacher for the construction of a 
church for Germans in Nizzeros-Valley, N. Ameri- 





GD cnvedicces Odess dee eee eee 1,376. 
To Rev. Boniface Wimer, Benedictine, St. Vincent 
Pennsylvania, in N. America .................. 7,740. 
To Rev. Max Gaertner, Premonstratensian, in Sac 
Prairie, Wisconsin, in N. America .............. 2,580. 
To the Poor School-sisters for the founding of a 
mother-house in Baltimore, in N. America .... 12,900. 
*To construct a church at Iersciut in Upper Egypt. 2,150. 
*To the Armenians in Persia ................... 3,440. 
*To the Minorites in Upper Egypt ............... 688. 
To the Propaganda in Rome .................. 15,480. 
Travelling expenses for twenty three missionaries.. 16,523.66 
Per Davee Galesbee: 6 ..os Seas Jo kek JURORS 13,820.88 
For the Annals, including freight ............... 6,841.55 
AmRed to: Bs onc so hese aad & De RR 361.20 
, Pee re 149,746.60 


*The * designates places recommended by the Propaganda in Rome. 


Without including items which extend to other territories 
as well as to the United States, there was, according to this re- 
port, sent to the Church in the United States during the year 


Sees CE 6k oc op 3500 6beeedeonneeuaeee 77,966.30 M 
Geese TS WE GEE ccccccewcucscseseheccaae 67,202 .97 
Se GO FONE BESO Sos cccccdddedédetendcace 43,920. 


As has been stated the amount of money sent to the missions 
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in the United States each year grew less as time went on; more 
assistance was given the Church in other countries, among them 
Canada. Still, the Ludwig-Missionsverein continued to give 
aid to struggling missions in the United States right up to the 
beginning of the World War. Extracts from the reports of 
1912 to 1914 will bear this out and also show the relatively 
small amount that actually was sent to Canada. 


Year To places in the U. S. To places in Canada 
1912 12,700 Marks 3,200 Marks 
1913 11,900 Marks 4,700 Marks 
1914 9,900 Marks 5,355 Marks 


The next extract from the report of 1914 will show the as- 
sistance given to missions in North America, just before the 
World War changed the course of history. 


IV. AMERICA 
a) North America: 
Marks 
1. Archdiocese of Edmonton in Canada ............. 2.700 
2. Vicariat Apostolic of Keewatin .................. 1.300 
8. Construction of a church in Groszwerder, Diocese of 
EE Oe ee 655 
4. Indian mission of Fr. F. Epper in Kakawis, Vancuu- 
SE UNE 26 wie llc bak bk pO choi wee 800 
5. Indian mission of Fr. Ans. Weber in St. Michael, 
Arizona, Diocese of Tucson ............cccccceees 1.200 
6. Indian mission of Fr. Felix Bucher in Grand Ronde, 
Oregon, Archdiocese of Oregon City .............. 500 
7. Indian mission of Fr. Herm. Schuler in Ward, Wash- 
ington, Diocese of Seattle ..................0005- 700 
8. Negro mission of Ph. L. Keller in Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana Archdiocese of New Orleans ................. 1.000 
9. Vicariat Apostolic of North Carolina ............ 900 
10. School of the Dominican sisters in Fairmount, N. D. 
EE ee ee ee ee 300 


11. Mission of George Angermaier in Auburn, Indiana, 
EE OD Or Pee 300 
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12. Mission of Win. Daniels in Marathon City, Wisconsin, 


Diocese of La Crosse ...........ccceeeeeeeeeeees 700 
13. Mission of J. F. van Oudenhoven in Engelberg, Ar- 

kansas, Diocese of Little Rock ..............0005- 300 
15. Mission of Maurus Rohner in Little Rock .......... 500 
16. Mission of Matth. Saettele in Mc Gehee, Arkansas, 

Denese OE Te MOL. civs's.> cc ud -ae dc ve canes a eens 800 
17. Mission of Joseph Froitzheim in Pocahontas, Ar- 

kansas, Diocese of Little Rock ................... 500 
18. Mission of Kas. Renner in Elgin, Nebraska, diocese 

GE GD nos occbie teks ads b60t peensertsaaeee 500 


19. Mission of J. A. Faust in Spokane, Diodese of Seattle 600 
20. School of the Benedictine Nuns in Yankton, South 
Dakota, Diocese of Sioux Falls ................... 300 





BUA « 00306000n04400 nee see 15,255 

It is worthy of note that only one archdiocese, two dioceses, 

and one vicariat apostolic in Canada received aid; whereas in 

the United States help was sent to missions in two archdioceses, 
eight dioceses and one vicariate-apostolic. 

Thus, during the entire period from 1838 to 1914, the Lud- 
wig-Missionsverein aided the Church in the United States. 
What this amounts to in German coinage has not yet been worked 
out, but the total sum is many millions. Already in the year 
1863, the sum of 3,339,343 marks had been expended, and this re- 
presents but the first twenty-five years of the society s activity. 
Further study of the reports will not only enable the fixing of 
the total amount, but also show to what religious communities 
and dioceses the money was sent. And doubtless every dio- 
cese—or at least territory now included in each—will be found 
to have shared in the charity of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 


REV. JOSEPH A. SCHABERT, Ph.D., 
St. Thomas’ College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 




















A POPE-PHILOSOPHER OF THE TENTH CENTURY: 
SYLVESTER II (GERBERT OF AURILLAC) 


In otio, in negotio, et docemus quod scimus, et addiscimus quod nesci- 
mus. GERBERT, Epist. 44. 


Historians both ecclesiastical and secular are agreed in call- 
ing the thousand years that extend from the ruin of the Roman 
Empire in the West (A. D. 476) to its final extinction in the East 
by the fall of Constantinople (A. D. 1453) as the Middle Ages— 
the bridge that spans the chasm between the ancient and modern 
world. It was a transition period, when old institutions were 
being swept away and the new were still in the making; when 
every decade brought fresh bands of freebooters, who marked 
their passage with a trail of blood and fire. Then Christianity 
was slowy leavening and civilizing the new races, which had 
overthrown the effete imperial régime; then the nations of mod- 
ern Europe were being gradually moulded and differentiated; 
then feudalism and chivalry contended with kingly despotism; 
little by little Parliaments were born, and the world gravitated 
slowly but surely to the respect for individual lives and rights. 
to the political liberties, the constitutional and democratic forms 
of government, under which we live to-day. In the Roman Em- 
pire of pagan times, before Christianity had become a religio 
licita, the State overshadowed all, the individual was of no ac- 
count. And the Head of the State, in whom the majesty of the 
People-King was considered to reside, did not delay his apothe- 
osis until death. While still in the flesh and daily parading his 
infamies before an astounded world, a Caligula or Domitian‘ 
could and did lay claim to divine honours. 

But if the Barbarians, Huns, Goths, Vandals or Norsemen 
purged the world of such insanities and abominations, they had 
vices of their own, enough and to spare, to make their history 
lurid reading. The Merovingians, Christians though they were, 
were not many degrees better than Commodus or Heliogabalus. 
Messalina or Agrippina need not blush before Brunhilda or Fre- 


*Domitian (A. D. 81-96) headed his edicts with the inscription: Do- 
— et Deus noster hoc fieri jubet. Suet. Domitian, 13. 
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degonda. The robber barons of the Loire or of the Rhine, the 
Frangipani and Crescentii of Italy, the Norman dukes and Eng- 
lish kings, who pulled teeth from wealthy Jews, or crushed re- 
fractory archdeacons under copes of lead, were no less cruel and 
treacherous than Indian savages. In spite then of the purifying 
and softening power of Christianity, in spite of ban and inter- 
dict against atrocious offenses, in spite of the churches, mon- 
asteries and schools that arose on every side, the barbarians were 
hard to tame, and the latent ferocity of their nature needed only 
the tempting opportunity to show itself. 

Now of the Middle Ages the tenth century is generally re- 
garded the darkest. Cardinal Baronius commences his history 
of it with these words: “A new century begins, which from its 
cruelty and lack of virtue is usually called iron, from the ugliness 
of its exuberant vice, leaden, and from its dearth of writers, 
dark.’” 

The great Popes were dead, their worthy successors had not 
yet arisen, Gregory, First and greatest of the name, no longer 
sent missionaries to distant England from his cloister on the 
Aventine; Nicholas, also deservedly called the Great, was now at 
rest, freed at last from the persecution of licentious kings and 
usurping prelates; Leo III no longer crowned Roman Emperors 
in St. Peter’s; Kaiser Charles, Leo’s protegé and protector, slept 
in peace at Aachen, his long career of victory and magnificence 
over. Another Gregory. seventh of the name, had still to come 
to sweep away inveterate abuses, to withstand wicked kings, and 
then to die in exile because he loved the truth.’ 


* Novum inchoatur seculum, quod sui asperitate ac boni sterilitate fer- 
reum, malique exundantis difformitate plumbeum, —_— inopia scriptorum 
appelari consuevit obscurum. Ann. Eccles. ad ann. 

HERGENROETHER’S estimate is similar. Hist. de I’  Folise, vol. iii, p. 229 
(French Edition). Still it is only fair to add that other writers note 
do not subscribe to this opinion. The great Leibnitz (Introd. in Serip. 
Rerum Brunsvic.) regards the 10th century, at least in Germany, as a 
“golden age” compared with the 13th. GuizoT and HALLAM consider the 
7th century as low water mark of the human intellect. W. P. Kerr voices 
the same sentiment in his Dark Ages. But again on the other hand 
CHARLES in Roger Bacon considers it generally that the 13th cen- 
tury is the “golden age” of the middle ages; and our distinguished con- 
temporary, Dr. WALSH, regards the 13th as the “greatest of the centuries.” 
On delicate points of literary and historical criticism unanimity will, no 
doubt, never be attained. 

*Gregory VII (1073-1085) on the point of expiring exclaimed: Dilexi 
justitiam et odi iniquitatem, propterea morior in exilio. (FUNK-HEMMER. 
Hist. de l’ Eglise I. 450). 
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An Urban II and a St. Bernard had yet to electrify Europe 
with their eloquence and example, and launch myriads of crusad- 
ers to the conquest of the sacred East. Fervid A’ Becket would 
proudly die for the liberties of his Church at the very foot of the 
altar, but in the still distant future; and meanwhile, everywhere, 
on every side, were wars, burnings, murders, savage forays, with 
reprisals no less savage. But worst of all the men, whom God 
permitted to rule His Church, were frequently men of ignoble, 
even scandalous lives. Kings and princes had no scruple in pro- 
viding for their relatives or dependents by obtaining some rich 
bishopric or abbacy for them. The sovereign never stopped to 
inquire if his nominee had the requisite qualities of a pastor; 
and as a matter of fact his learning, his previous career or his 
character never weighed in the balance provided he was a per- 
sona grata to his patron. Often many wealthy benefices were 
given to the same person, or children of tender years were pro- 
moted to the highest ecclesiastical offices, or clerics of inferior 
rank and blemished reputation purchased their advancement 
from others as venal as themselves.‘ Such persons either could 
not or would not discharge their duties; they used the services of 
some hireling to represent them before their flocks, while their 
only anxiety was to enjoy the large revenues accruing to them. 
Like the wicked servant of the Gospel they turned their thoughts 
altogether to personal pleasure and aggrandizement, not heed- 
ing at all their awful responsibility nor the strict account to be 
demanded of them. ‘Our Lord is long, a coming,’ ”’ they said. And 


*Unimpeachable evidence of these and other abuses is at hand for the 
following centuries in the letters of St. Peter Damian and the letters and 
discourses of St. Bernard. For Damian I am indebted to MILMAN. Hist. 
of Latin Christianity, vol. iii, p. 371 seqq. Of St. Bernard’s writings I 
have a first hand knowledge. See, then, in particular, Epist. 182; Epist. 
290, a shocking requisitory against a certain Cardinal Jordanus. See the 
entire treatise De Moribus et officio Episcoporum. Migne vol. 182, coll. 
809-834. See the terrible paragraph in a sermon: Ministri Christi sunt, 
et serviunt Antichristo...... Inde is quem quotidie vides meretricius nitor, 
histronicus habitus, regius habitus...... Pro hujusmodi volunt esse et sunt 
eccjesiarum praepositi, decani,, archidiaconi, episcopi, archiepiscopi. In 
cantica. Sermo XXXIII, no. 1093. Migne vol. 183, vol. 959. There are 
numerous passing shafts of satire and reprobation in the De Considera- 
tione. “Italica rapacitas” lib. III, cap. I, no. 5; quid de populo loquar? 
Populus Romanus est. Nec brevius potui, nec expressius tamen aperire 
de tuis parochianis quod sentio. Ibid. lib. IV, cap. 2, no. 2. Qui non de 
~ — et patrimonio Crucifixi se vel suos ditare festinent. lib. IV, c. 

, rn. 
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then they began to strike the men-servants and the ‘maid-ser- 
vants and to eat and to drink and be drunk’... (Luke XII, 45). 
Even the Chair of St. Peter itself was not pure from this abomi- 
nable trafic. During the first half of the tenth century the Ro- 
man Senator Theophylact, his wife and daughters were all- 
powerful in Rome, and too often they succeeded in raising a crea- 
ture of their own to the Apostolic See. Four Popes of blemished 
reputation owed their advancement to the unscrupulous manoeu- 
vres of this infamous family; and two of these Popes, John XI 
and John XII were respectively son and grandson of Marozia, 
Senatrix et Patricia Roma, Theophylact’s terrible daughter.* 
What Cardinal Newman says of the days of the Renaissance 
and the times of St. Philip Neri is equally true, perhaps even 
more true of the tenth century and the ages of iron. “Never as 
then, were her [the Church’s] rulers, some in higher, some in 
lower degree, so near compromising what can never be compro- 
mised, never so near denying in private life what they taught in 
public, and undoing by their lives what they professed with their 
mouths; never were they so mixed up with vanity, so tempted by 
pride, so haunted by concupiscence; never breathed they so 
tainted an atmosphere, or were kissed by such traitorious 
friends, or were subjected to such sights of shame, or were clad 
in such blood-stained garments.” (Sermons on Various Occa- 
sions. “The Missions of St. Philip.”) Nor ought these or any simi- 
lar scandals surprise us when we recollect the extraordinary 
frailty of human nature. If amongst the very Apostles themselves 
there was a Judas, amongst the Deacons a Nicholas, and a Simor 
Magus amongst the Neophytes—if close friendship and daily in- 
timacy with Jesus Christ far from securing against sin, only 
made the willing sinner fall more grievously, how can we wonder 
that in the long course of ages the Church has to lament the de- 
plorable lives of many of her children, from whom, regard being 
had to their age, dignity and position, she had a right to expect 
the holiest and highest things? 
But it is precisely at the time when things appear at their 
worst, when our Lord seems to be asleep in Peter’s boat, and the 


* Of this Pontiff elected Pope Dec. 16, 955 at the age of eighteen, Barry 
does not hesitate to say: “In his scarlet mantle Elagabalus occupied St. 
Peter’s Chair.” Papal Monarchy, p. 160. 
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powers of evil rage around it in untrammelled malice, that God 
stretches forth His omnipotent hand to quell the tempest, that 
He raises up some great servant and champion of His to hearten 
and uplift His people. In the sixteenth century out of families 
noted for their wickedness God drew two great saints, St. Fran- 
cis Borgia and St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi; and similarly out of 
the violence and ignorance, the bloodshed and vice of the tenth 
century, God drew the great scholar and thinker, who was one 
day to rule His Church, and whose life-story we have undertaken 
to unfold briefly. 

Somewhere between 940 and 950 Gerbert, the future Sylves- 
ter II, was born at Aurillac in the province of Auvergne in 
France. His parents were only poor peasants, and at a very 
early age they took their child to the neighboring Benedictine 
Abbey to be reared up and suitably educated. Here he became 
a prime favorite with the Abbot Gerald, and was the show pupil 
of a monk called Raimund, who admired the indefatigable 
thirst for knowledge and fervent piety of the lad, and spared no 
pains to make a thorough scholar of him. The fierce intellectual 
energy that breathes through the letter from which we quoted 
in the beginning, the determination to make new acquisitions of 
knowledge every day, already manifested itself in the poor little 
boy just acquiring the rudiments. While Gerbert was still 
studying at Aurillac a Spanish nobleman, Count Borel of Barce- 
lona, chanced to visit the monastery, and at his departure the 
youthful prodigy went in his train. In the tenth century the 
Moorish schools of Spain were already famous, particularly for 
their prowess in mathematics, and Gerbert, who was a born geo- 
meter, embraced eagerly the opportunity of imbibing all their 
lore. During his stay in Spain he studied at Barcelona, and also, 
it would seem, under Arab teachers at Seville and Cordova, and 
made unusual progress in mechanics and natural science. Be- 
cause of his acquaintance with these recondite themes, then prac- 
tically unknown in Western Europe, and also on acount of some 
marvellous mechanical inventions—for instance an organ driven 
by steam—that he was credited with, the future Pope was dub- 


* Isque Gerbertus oriundus e Gallis exstitit, minorum etiam gerens pro- 
sapiam, sed tamen ingeniis acerrimus, artiumque liberalium studiis plenis- 
sime instructus. Notitia apud Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 139, col. 58. 
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bed a necromancer, and it was gravely asserted that he had en- 
tered into a compact with the devil, bartering his salvation for 
high worldly estate and unholy knowledge.’ From Spain he was 
brought to Rome by Bishop Hatto of Vich, who made him his 
chaplain, and there he attracted the notice of Pope John XIII, 
who recommended him to the Emperor Otho I. Otho in his turn 
commended the young savant to Adalbero, Archbishop of Rheims, 
and the prelate, who measured his man at a glance, was glad to 
appoint Gerbert professor in the budding university of his dio- 
cese. For ten years and more Gerbert taught at Rheims, and at 
Tours, Floury and Sens as well. He interrupted his teaching 
for a short time in 963 to become abbot of Bobbio in Northern 
Italy. But the monks and their ways did not please him, and he 
was glad after a brief interval to resume his professorship. At 
Rheims his talents and the friendship of Emperor Otho assured 
him a European reputation, and scholars flocked from all parts 
to assist at his lectures. An enthusiastic disciple, Richer of 
Rheims,* has left a glowing account of Gerbert’s teaching, and it 
must be admitted that considering the times in which he lived— 
dira et miserenda tempora—he calls them—the range of his 
knowledge was little short of encyclopedic. Among the classical 
authors he expounded at Rheims were Terence, Vergil, Horace. 
Lucan, Persius, Juvenal and Statius. He is familiar with Sallust, 
Caesar and Suetonius, but his friend of predilection is Cicero. 
It has been conjectured that the preservation of Cicero’s 
specehes, from which he quotes frequently, has been largely due 


"Ipse Gerbertus fecit arte mechanica horologium et organa hydraulica, 
ubi mirum in modum per aquae calefactae violentiam, implet ventus emer- 
gens concavitatem barbiti, et per multos foratilis tractus aereae fistulae 
nee clamores emittunt. VINCENT, BELLOC, Spec. Hist. XXIV, 
c. 

(2) Ipsum Hispali artes magicas et necromantiam didicisse, daemonem 
familiarem habuisse...... et alia absurda et inepta Benno pseudocardi- 
nalis et schismaticus auctor commentus est, et scriptis mandavit. NATAL, 
ALEX. apud Migne, vol. 139, col. 57. 

It is worth remarking that similar fables were bruited abroad about a 
later Pope, who had also a strong bent towards science. This was John 
XXI (1276-1277), who in his earlier life had been a doctor, had written 
works on medicine and also Summulae Logicales, which maintained its 
place for three hundred years as the standard text-book on 

*Fervebat studiis, numerusque discipulorum in dies t. Nomen 
etiam tanti doctoris ferebatur non solum per Gallias, sed etiam per ep. 
maniae populos delatabatur. Transiitque per Al ac diffunditur in 
Italiam, usque Thirrenum et Adriaticum. Migne vol. 138, col. 105. 
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to Gerbert. He advises a friend, who is about to travel, to bring 
Cicero’s orations with him, and he wants for himself a complete 
copy of Tully’s pro rege Deiotaro. He asks another friend to 
collect MSS for him in Italy, and in particular to procure copies 
of Boethius and Victorinus with the Ophthalmicus of Demosthe- 
nes. He is very anxious also to obtain MSS of Caesar, Pliny, 
Suetonius and Symmachus. He tells a correspondent that he is 
forming a library with the aid of MSS from Germany, Belgium 
and Rome, and he asks. fér transcripts from France as well. In 
his desire to acquire the ancient learning he is just as eager as a 
humanist of the Renaissance, and he need not fear a comparison 
with Politian or Bembo o# that score."° 

In philosophy he explained Porphyry’s Introduction as trans- 
lated by Victorinus and commented by Boethius; the De Inter- 
pretatione and Categories of Aristotle in Latin versions; and 
Boethius on the Topics of Cicero. There is still extant a short 
philosophical treatise of his entitled De Rationali et Ratione Uti, 
wherein for the benefit of his pupil Otho III, he reconciles an ap- 
parent contradiction between the Categories of Aristotle and 
Porphyry’s Introduction. We abstain from analyzing this 
treatise, because the point involved is a subtle one and devoid of 
interest to present-day readers.'*' In mathematics, which were 
practically re-introduced into France by Gerbert, he had to 
break new ground and make his own text-book. This very curi- 
ous treatise on Mathematics, now close on a thousand years old. 
may be found by the inquisitive in Migne Patr. Lat. vol. 139 
coll. 94-154. Its opening chapters are concerned with defini- 
tions, explanations of symbols, the properties of numbers and 
figures. Some of Euclid’s propositions occur further on; but 
the major portion of the work is concerned with finding the 
area of figures and fields, the heights of mountains, the widths 


* Age, ergo et te solo conscio...... fac ut mihi scribantur M. Manlius de 
Astrologia, Victorinus de Rhetorica, Demosthenes Ophthalmicus. Ep. 130. 
The Demosthenes in question is not the famous orator, but an Alexandrian 
Doctor of Nero’s days. 

*Bibliothecam assidue comparo et sicut Romae dudum ac in aliis parti- 
bus Italiae, in Germania quoque et Belgica, Scriptores auctorumque exem- 
plaria multitudinem redemi, adjutis benevolentia_ ac studiis amicorum. 
is en nea apud vos per vos fieri sinite ut exorem. Ep. 44. 

"De Rationali et Ratione ™ apud Migne, vol. 139 coll. 159-168. oe 
REAU, (Phil. Scolastique vol. i, chap. vii) analyses Gerbert’s treatise a 
considerable length, calling it: ce petit livre vraiment philosophique. 
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of rivers, and such like questions, which are generally consid- 
ered the province of Mensuration or Trigonometry today. In 
this treatise numerous Greek words and terms occur, and this 
is an index that Gerbert had some knowledge of Greek, although 
such an accomplishment was almost unknown in Western 
Europe at that time. And there are other indices, slight ones it 
is true, but they seem to point to the same conclusion. Bobbio, 
where Gerbert was abbot for a while possessed some Greek 
MSS, and he was the very man to utilize all the opportunities of 
knowledge that came his way. Moreover Greek was likely to be 
spoken at the Court of the Othos, for the mother of the third 
Otho was a Byzantine princess, and eg chance phrase of this 
Emperor’s in a letter to his former tutor would seem to imply 
that Gerbert numbered Greek also among his other accomplish- 
ments’*. However that may be, enough has been said to show 
the many-sided culture of the man, and that all the learning of 
his time was in his possession. In the middle ages the entire 
curriculum of human science was contained in the trivium and 
quaadrivium. The trivium with which ordinary mortals were 
content included Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric. The quad- 
rivium attempted only by advanced students comprised Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy.” 

Now if this vast erudition is entirely to the honour of Ger- 
bert, it must redound also, as Pez remarks, to the credit of the 
age in which he lived. For after all, a professor could not ex- 
pound to thronging groups of students lore which they were in- 
capable of comprehending; and if for many years Gerbert 
taught classics and mathematics and philosophy and astronomy 
to large numbers, it is evident his scholars must have appre- 
ciated and assimilated his teaching, and it would seem to follow 
also that the intellectual level of the 10th century was not as 
low as certain writers would have us suppose.** As a matter of 


*Deposcimus ut Graecorum vivax ingenium suscitetis, et nos arithme- 
ticae librum edoceatis. Ep. 187. 


"The memorial couplet that commemorates the Seven Arts is interest- 


ing: 
GRAM loquitur; DIA vera docet: Rhet verba colorat; 
MUS canit: AR numerat; GE ponderat; AST colit astra. 
“Interim vel ex hoc Gerberti libro de Geometria satis intelligi potest 
disciplinas mathematicas aliasque egregias artes saeculo X nequaquam 
og | ut quidam recentes scriptores finxerunt. Migne, vol. 139, 
col. 91. 
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fact Gerbert knew how to inspire his pupils with his own love 
of learning ; two of them at least were able to carry on his work 
after he was gone, and make names for themselves in the annals 
of scholarship, Richer of Rheims already referred to, and Ful- 
bert (+1029), bishop of Chartres and founder of its famous 
school. 

But Gerbert’s activities while teaching at Rheims extended 
beyond the classroom; he had also a large share in the ecclesi- 
astical and national movements of the period. He was secretary 
and adviser to Archbishop Adalbero, he maintained a constant 
correspondence with the court of the Othos, and he helped to 
raise Hugh Capet to the throne of France, whom the metropoli- 
tan of Rheims crowned Jan. 23rd 988. A few months later 
Adalbero died, and it was his dying wish that Gerbert should 
be his successor. The latter according to himself did not want 
the dignity, neither did the powers that be want him, for King 
Hugh intervened to obtain the see for a certain Arnulf, a de- 
scendant of Charlemagne. Arnulf showed scant gratitude to 
his patron, for he soon became involved in treasonable practices, 
and was also accused of grave canonical irregularities. Hugh 
Capet referred the case to Rome, and sent ambassadors to de- 
mand the deposition of the perfidious prelate. It would appear 
that the King’s request met with an adverse or at least a tem- 
porizing reply. Rome refrained from proceeding against Arnulf 
until better informed. But King Hugh, the founder of the 
Capet dynasty, displayed in the infancy of his house’s greatness, 
that arbitrary and despotic spirit, which became more pro- 
nounced in his successors. Like the Grand Monarque he was 
determined to be King and Pope within his own dominions and 
in a council of French bishops and abbots held in the monastery 
of St. Basolus at Rheims, Arnulf was deposed at the king’s in- 
stigation, July 17th 991, and Gerbert elected in his place. The 
latter feared and dreaded the proffered honour’® forseeing the 
difficulties in store for him. Nor were his gloomy prognostics 
without receiving a speedy fulfillment. The various political 


“ Excluso itaque illo (Arnulf) ab Remensi ecclesia mihi reluctanti Mul- 
tumque ea quae passus sum et sdhuc patior formidanti, a fratribus meis 
Galliarum episcopis hos onus sacredotii sub divini nominis obtestatione 
impositum est. Migne, vol. 139 col. 196. 
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parties distracting France at that time made Gerbert’s post a 
difficult and dangerous one; his own unsullied morals and 
austere life were a constant reproach to the loose and the luke- 
warm; and then worst of all there was the congenital vice and 
irregularity of his appointment; for many thought that Arch- 
bishop Arnulf had been cruelly treated, and they could not look 
upon the new prelate as anything better than an intruder, since 
the Pope had not passed sentence and Arnulf had never been 
canonically deposed. Even the German court in spite of its con- 
stant friendliness for Gerbert seems to have taken this view, 
and Emperor Otho was one of those who petitioned John XV to 
send a legate to France to decide the affair. Abbot Leo was 
chosen as the Pope’s representative, and furnished with full 
powers to finally judge the case. In a first synod held on June 
2nd 995 Gerbert was temporarily suspended; in a subsequent 
assembly held on July 1st 995 Arnulf’s deposition and Gerbert’s 
promotion were both declared invalid. The prelate was deeply 
mortified at the humiliation put upon him, though the decision 
was strictly in accordance with the canons of the Church, and 
for a time he half contemplated resistance to the legate’s ruling. 
Moreover, under the sting of his disappointment and resent- 
ment he permitted himself to make ill-advised statements and 
utter subversive theories, which afterwards as Pope he deemed 
it proper to withdraw.’® But if the first emotions of wounded 
pride and indignation impelled the irate scholar to revolt, cooler 
reflection soon convinced him that submission was the wiser and 
more edifying course. Profoundly mortified at what he con- 
sidered unjust treatment, he retired to the court of Germany 
and became preceptor to the third Otho, then a youth of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Obedience in this case was soon 
crowned with that conspicuous reward, which is cynically called, 
owing to its rarity, poetic justice. If Gerbert quietly relin- 
quished the primatial See of France at the bidding of his 





“Gerbert par ABBE QUEANT, pp. 170 seqq. Sylvester II was not the 
only Pope whose maturer judgment repented of his earlier acts. Pius II 
(Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini 1458-1464) in his famous Bull of Retraction 
also disavowed the writings and actions of his chequered youth. “Fol- 
low that which we now say; believe the old man rather than the youth; do 
not esteem the layman more highly than the Pope; cast away Aeneas; hold 
fast to Pius.” Pastor, Hist. of the Popes, III, p. 284 (Eng. Trans.) 
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superior, if he preferred to lose rank and position rather than 
be guilty of rebellion, he was soon indemnified for his temporary 
disgrace by advancement to the patriarchal Chair of Ravenna, 
and just a few months later he assumed the tiara of Supreme 
Pontiff. As Pope looking back on the ups and downs of his ex- 
traordinary career, realizing perhaps too, how near he had been 
to a great and irreparable fall and ultimate failure, he wrote 
the curious line of punning allusion, which is not without a 
strain of melancholy :— 


Scandit ab R, Gerbertus in R, post PaPa vigens R. 
Gerbertus climbs from R to R, 
And now as Pope he reigns at R. 


The three Rs were Rheims, Ravenna and Rome. 


As the evening of life closed down on the old man, as death 
removed his friends and favorite pupils, when ungrateful Rome 
revolted and drove him out, as though he were a tyrant and 
usurper, must he not sometimes have regretted his peaceful pro- 
fessor’s chair, the bloodless tourneys of the classroom, the eager 
pupils attentive to his every word—those successive genera- 
tions of young men, full of all the graces and charms and possi- 
bilities of youth, whom he had taught to do and dare and dream 
of great things? Must he not sometimes have yearned for their 
warm loyalty, and whole-souled regard, and thorough-going, 
downright championship amidst the treason and instability and 
deceit that best him? History does not say so, for history does 
not often render a personal, intimate, appealing note, but surely 
we cannot be far wrong in supposing it. 

In 996 the young Otho set out for Rome to receive the im- 
perial crown. At Ravenna he was met by a deputation of the 
clergy, senate and people informing him of the sudden death of 
John XV and promising to respect his wishes in the choice of a 
successor to the deceased Pope. At his suggestion his cousin 
Bruno, son of the duke of Carinthia, was elected and took the 
name of Gregory V. This pontiff was the first German to 
occupy the chair of St. Peter. After a few months spent in 
Italy the Emperor returned home, but Gerbert remained behind 
and in 998 was appointed by Gregory himself archbishop of 
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Ravenna. Next year, February 18th, 999, the Pope died, and 
Gerbert through Otho’s influence was elected his successor. The 
name he assumed, Sylvester II, was not without its significance. 
A Sylvester it was who ruled the Church when Constantine gave 
it lasting peace; Sylvester and Constantine stood side by side in 
propagating the hitherto proscribed and persecuted faith, in 
building churches, in collecting the bones and embellishing the 
tombs of the martyrs; and Sylvester too was said to have re- 
ceived large temporal domains in Italy from the gratitude and 
piety of the first Christian Emperor. Did Gerbert fondly hope 
that he would play the part of a new Sylvester to a new Con- 
stantine? Did he gloriously dream and plan that he and his 
royal pupil, one in soul, would unite the forces of Church and 
State for the greater glory of God, and almost realize the 
millenium on a regenerated earth? His assumption of such a 
very pregnant name, and one unknown in papal annals for seven 
hundred years, would lead one to suppose it. But his high hopes 
and ardent day-dreams, if he had them, were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Greatness did not bring him happiness; power, 
in his case, was not crowned with achievement. He found that 
the unfortunate circumstances of the time, the animosity of the 
Romans towards him, and the swift approach of death were 
more than able to paralyze his own worthy projects and high 
endeavours, and the powerful protection of the Emperor. 

One of his first acts was to confirm his old rival Archbishop 
Arnulf in the See of Rheims. And he had also the magnanimity 
and the loyalty to admit that his own conduct in that intricate 
and delicate affair had not been altogether free from approach." 

In the matrimonial affairs of King Robert of France he 
maintained unflinchingly the discipline of the Church, and com- 
pelled the King to send his mistress away. He established an 
archbishopric at Gnesen for Poland, and one at Gran for 
Hungary. A very eloquent discourse of his preserved in Migne 
Patr. Lat. vol. 139, Coll. 169-178, on the “Formation of Bishops” 


“Tibi Arnulfo Remensi archiepiscopo quibusdam excessibus pontificali 
honore privato subvenire dignum duximus, ut quia tua abdicatio Romane 
assensu caruit, Momanae pietatis munere credaris posse reparari. Migne, 
vol. 139, col. 273. 

Unde et reatus conscientiae meminit. Ibidem. col. 59. 
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shows the high ideal he had of the pastoral office, and how 
deeply he deplored evils and abuses which he was powerless to 
remedy. 

But Sylvester’s days and those of his imperial pupil were 
numbered. A revolt drove Pope and Emperor out of Rome in 
the winter of 1001, and the pontiff was unable to re-enter the 
city for several months. Early the next year, January 22nd, 
1002, Emperor Otho died, by poison it was believed in the 
twenty-second year of his age. And little more than a twelve 
month later, May 12th, 1003, Sylvester himself passed away. 

Sylvester II, the first Frenchman to occupy St. Peter’s Chair, 
was a foreigner to Italy, one of these “barbarian Pontiffs,” as 
the Italians say, whom the Romans do not love, and to whom 
they have ever shown a wavering and grudging loyalty. It is 
tempting to compare him—and the parallel is a close one—with 
the last pontifice barbaro, who occupied the papal throne, 
Adrian VI (1522-1523). Both were men of learning, notable 
writers and thinkers intellectually in advance of their time. 
Adrian for years had been a distinguished professor of Louvain 
University, Gerbert was considered the most learned man of the 
tenth century. Both were men of stainless lives and irreproach- 
able characters, who were saddened and disgusted at the license, 
indifference and self-seeking around them. Both at a distance 
of five hundred years were tutors to a Roman Emperor and a 
German Kaiser, Gerbert to Otho III, Adrian to Charles V. The 
reigns of both were short, too brief to realize their noble pro- 
jects, their deep and far-reaching schemes. Both would seem 
to have fallen on lamentable times, and unreliable co-workers—- 
to have been unjustly detested, wrongly judged, terribly mis- 
understood, and to both applies equally well the striking and 
quaint epitaph placed on Adrian’s tomb by his friend and 
countryman Cardinal Enckenvoert, “Alas the best of men are 
often born in times unsuited to their virtues!” 

Proh Dolor! Quantum refert in quae tempora vel optimi 
cujusque virtus incidat! 


REV. WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, Ph.D., 
St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
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THIRTY-TWO YEARS WITH ALEXANDER VI 


In a note on Alexander VI appended to my translation of Godfrey 
Kurth’s famous lectures, The Church at the Turning Points of History, I 
stated that “Rev. P. De Roo, author of the History of America before Co- 
lumbus, maintains that the verdict of history regarding Alexander VI 
should be entirely reversed, that the case of the Pontiff is an astonishing 
instance of complete calumniation by authors who wrote shortly after his 
death and that Father De Roo was preparing a Life of Alexander VI in 
which he promised to prove his contentions by means of hitherto unstudied 
documents, chiefly from the secret archives of the Vatican.” 

Since the publication of The Church at the Turning Points of History 
letters of inquiry from professors and students of history have repeatedly 
come to me asking about the progress of Father De Roo’s work on Alex- 
ander VI. Seeing that the matter was becoming of general interest I 
decided to interview the author, and was authorized by him to make the 
announcement that he had completed a five volume work on the subject, 
and is trying now to arrange for its publication. In my interview with 
Father De Roo I learned in detail how the book came into being and how 
the pastor of a small town in distant Oregon conceived the idea of this 
gigantic undertaking and carried it to completion. 

Returning from a vacation trip in Europe in 1887, Father De Roo de- 
livered a lecture on Spiritualism in the church of one of his friends at 
Williamantic, Connecticut. The lecture which had been previously an- 
nounced was well attended and reported by a Willimantic daily on the fol- 
lowing day. About a week later the same paper published a reply to the 
lecture by the celebrated grammarian, Greene, of New York. A three 
months’ controversy ensued from which the Professor withdrew with the 
“friendly advice that Father De Roo leave the mediums alone and give his 
attention rather to bad popes, for instance, Alexander VI.” 

Father De Roo accepted the challenge and wrote two articles in defense 
of Alexander VI. The controversy had merely whetted the appetite of the 
Pastor of Pendleton, Oregon, and he asked his Ordinary, Most Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Gross, for an extended leave of absence abroad that he might 
study the original documents concerning Alexander VI. The scholarly 
archbishop graciously consented and Father De Roo set out for Rome ia 
the summer of 1889. 

Father De Roo commenced his work of research in the Eternal City in 
the fall of the same year. Having obtained a passcard to the archives of 
the Vatican he went to his task with the earnest and single purpose of 
getting at the facts, whatever these might be, good or bad. But he soon 
came to the sad realization that his seemed a hopeless task, because his 
general passcard did not admit him to the archives which interested him 
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the most—those concerning the reign of Alexander VI. Undaunted by the 
fixed policy of the Vatican authorities of that day, he put his case before 
the custodian of the archives and boldly asked for access to the secret ar- 
chives on Alexander VI. Cardinal Hergenroether, the well known histo- 
rian, acceded to his request. This valuable permission put within the 
reach of Father De Roo the one hundred and eight volumes of records of 
the Bulls and Briefs of Pope Alexander VI, besides records of other Popes 
bearing on the history of the same Pontiff. 

Armed with this singular authorization he began to delve into the 
dormant documents of Alexander VI, with renewed hope and energy, in 
search of the authentic facts concerning the boyhood and youth, the cardi- 
nalate, and papacy of the notorious Pontiff. 

He kept at the work for two consecutive scholastic years, copying all 
documents bearing on Alexander VI, employing at times as many as five 
secretaries. Besides the Vatican archives he examined also the State 
archives of Italy, as well as the numerous libraries of Rome. He spent 
his evenings making an analysis of the findings of the day, and in reading 
printed literature on the subject in Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
German, French and English. Maintaining his headquarters in Rome, 
Father De Roo visited Civita Castellana, Nepi and other places, where, as 
Cardinal Borgia, Alexander VI, had acted as civil governor, and there the 
author examined all municipal records of interest to the student of Alex- 
ander VI. He extended his investigation to the cities of Gennazzano, Ti- 
voli, and Frascati which Alexander had visited as Pope, and Subiaco, 
where Alexander had been commendatory abbot during his cardinalate. 

During the Roman summer vacations Father De Roo spent nine weeks 
studying the archives of Vienna, four weeks making researches in Munich, 
nine weeks in Paris, and one week in Brussels. 

These investigations netted Father De Roo an aggregate of thirty-one 
volumes of copied documents. Besides these he had gone through not less 
than seven hundred volumes of printed literature, in various languages, on 
Alexander VI. 

Supplied with this wealth of information Father De Roo returned to 
America in the spring of 1892. Since then he has given his leisure time 
to this mass of documents, comparing, classifying, analyzing, translating. 

In June 1908, he resigned the rectorship of St. Joseph’s in Portland, to 
which he had been promoted from Pendleton. For the last thirteen years 
he has lived in his quiet home in the outskirts of Portland, where through 
the kindness of the Most Reverend Alexander Christie he has enjoyed the 
great privilege of a private chapel, devoting all his free time to the ex- 
clusive study of Alexander VI. 

As a result of his thirty-two years of labor on Alexander VI Father 
De Roo has now a monograph on this pope comprising five volumes of 
typewritten matter, containing an average of four hundred small folio 
pages each. 

The first volume, “The Borgia Family,” gives the history of the rela- 
tives of Alexander VI and, in particular, the history of the legitimate 
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children of William Raymond Borgia, first cousin of Alexander VI, who 
are erroneously attributed to Alexander VI himself by some leading 
writers and an endless multiplicity of trailers. 

The second volume, “Alexander VI from the Cradle to the Throne,” 
treats of his youth, his cardinalate, and his election to the papacy. Ac- 
cording to this volume Roderic Borgia led his class in the school of Valen- 
cia, Spain, where he studied Spanish, Latin, Mathematics and Religion. 
At the University of Bologna, Italy, at the expiration of a regular course 
in Civil and Canon Law, he graduated, not with the ordinary degree of 
Doctor in Civil and Canon Law, but with the extraordinary title of “The 
Most Excellent Jurist.” In the entire period covering his youth there is 
no record, no mention, no whisper, no vestige, of any shortcoming in his 
moral conduct, in any authentic document or contemporary writing. On 
the contrary, the various Papal Bulls, (at least two dozen in number be- 
stowing benefices upon him as a help in the pursuit of his studies) in- 
variably speak of him as an eminently virtuous young man. 

As a Cardinal Roderic Borgia earned the esteem, confidence, and liberal 
patronage of the five successive popes under whom he served. At the time 
of the war with the Turks Cardinal Borgia built and equipped a galley. 
To pay for this vessel he offered for sale the palace in which he lived, and 
failing to sell, he was compelled to mortgage this valuable property. To 
pay his living expenses at that time of money stringency he was forced to 
hypothecate three years of revenue. 

At his election to the papacy he went into the conclave without being 
mentioned as a candidate. After five days of fruitless balloting the votes 
were equally and hopelessly divided between two cardinals, neither of 
whom seemed able to secure the necessary two-thirds of the votes. After 
the balloting of the sixth morning the cardinals decided unanimously to 
elect Cardinal Borgia the following day. There was but one dissenting 
vote, that of Roderic Cardinal Borgia. 

The volume pays due attention to the vile anonymous pamphlet 
of unknown birthdate and birthplace, which has been extensively relied on 
for information on Alexander VI by both friend and foe, for the last five 
centuries. Father De Roo says that this is preposterous, because the 
pamphlet repeatedly states facts utterly at variance with proven historical 
data and are mutually contradictory. Thus, for instance, the pamphlet 
alleges that Roderic Borgia was a merchant, a lawyer, a soldier in Spain, 
whilst it is evident beyond the shadow of a doubt, from Pontifical Bulls 
quoted by Father De Roo, that Roderic Borgia was at that very time pur- 
suing his studies in Civil and Canon Law at the famous University of 
Bologna. 

The third volume treats of Alexander VI as Pope. It cites his acts to 
preserve and propagate the faith, his reforms, and plans of further re- 
forms of the Roman Curia, the monasteries, and Catholic institutions gen- 
erally, besides his defense of ecclesiastical rights and papal authority. 
It gives the documentary history of Jerome Savonarola, who died, in spite 
of the pope, a victim of his political schemes. It is also quoted in this 
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volume how correctly and carefully Alexander VI applied the Church laws 
on Matrimony, in particular regarding the so-called divorces of Stanis- 
laus of Hungary, and Louis XII of France. After relating the various 
ways and means adopted by the pontiff to stimulate virtues and foster 
piety it closes with the history of the Sacred College and of a few rebel- 
lious cardinals during his pontificate. 

The fourth volume deals with the career of Alexander VI as a temporal 
prince, his diplomacy with the courts of Europe, and his success in wars 
against the many petty princes who tyranized their subjects. 

The fifth volume makes known his assiduous efforts against the Turks, 
the story of his death, his means of subsistence, or financial resources. The 
penultimate chapter of this fifth volume contains a discussion of his mo- 
rality as a youth, as cardinal, and chiefly as pope. It mentions the assurance 
given by four cardinals to King Charles VIII, that, in the year 1495, the 
pontiff was leading a life at least as holy as when he was unanimously 
elected to the supreme pontificate. The article praises the Pope’s unusual 
activity, his extraordinary frugality, his boundless confidence in God, his 
tender love of the Blessed Virgin, his faithful attendance at solemn func- 
tions at St. Peter’s, his special devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, his love 
for the beauty of God’s house manifested by frequent personal donations, 
his impartial justice towards his people, his charity towards the poor and 
the needy, the encouragement he gave to learning, sciences and arts, his 
fearless defense of the down-trodden. The chapter concludes by saying: 
“It is no wonder, therefore, that the Romans, although fickle and easily 
excited, never attempted to make any disturbance during all the years of 
his administration. The works which Alexander VI accomplished prove 
him to have been a great pope and king, and a father to his people.” 

The last chapter contains praises of Alexander VI by contemporary 
writers. 

In a letter to me under date of Nov. 28th, Father De Roo says that he 
is considering having the book printed in Belgium because of the difference 
in cost. 


Rr. Rev. Victor Day, V.G., 
Helena, 
Montana. 
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PERE ANTOINE, SUPREME OFFICER OF THE HOLY INQUISITION 
OF CARTAGENA, IN LOUISIANA, 


“Pére Antoine’ or, as he was officially known, Fray Antonio de Sedella, 
almost a century after his demise, manages to keep the stage for some 
time to come. Thus far history has not given us a true picture of that 
Capuchin Father who, in the mind of some of his admirers, was a victim 
of episcopal autocracy, whilst to others he seems to have been a rebellious 
monk and intriguer. I shall try to lift a corner of the veil which still 
shrouds the past and show the true character of that ambitious religious 
who, when driven into a corner, would defy both ecclesiactical and civil 
authority to gain his ends. 

This paper may be called a synopsis of several documents thus far 
unknown to the historian, comprising letters and the official correspondence 
between that Capuchin Friar, his ecclesiastical superior, Governor Miro, 
and the Royal Court of Madrid. The contents of these documents convict 
Fray Antonio de Sedella of insubordination of the gravest kind, perpe- 
trated against the welfare of the colony of Louisiana. 

When Spain, in 1762, accepted the colony of Louisiana from France to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the English, she quite naturally, with 
the advent of her officials, also brought along the cumbersome machinery 
of her laws and customs. However, she made one exception in favor of 
the colony; the Tribunal of the Holy Inquisition was not to be introduced 
into Louisiana. This was done for political reasons. Spain knew perfectly 
well that very few of her children had settled in the colony, for the colo- 
nists were either French, or of French extraction. 

There is still another reason why the Inquisition was not introduced 
into Louisiana. The Crown was very anxious to obtain settlers else that 
fertile territory might remain a barren waste. These settlers were to be 
drawn from the English colonies and, after the War of Independence, 
from the newly formed Republic of the United States. Most of these 
settlers were not of the Faith. To gain their good will Spain was ready to 
forego her deep-rooted prejudices against the heretics, provided they 
would abstain from building temples or meeting houses within the limits 
of the colony belonging to His Most Catholic Majesty. For the same 
political reason they were not required to embrace the Catholic faith, but 
they were to acknowledge that there could be but one public Cult, the 
Cult of Catholic Spain. 

Fray Antonio had lived a sufficient length of time in the colony to be 
well aware of these provisions and to know the privileges which had been 
granted the non-Catholic settlers by a special Edict from the Crown. 
These documents show how that keen-witted Friar did not scruple to make 
use of that identical Edict when the ecclesiastical authority called him to 
account for his scandalous conduct for which it had decreed his expulsion 
from the colony. 

Governor Miro, in a succinct report to his superior, Antonio Portier, 


‘Paper read at the Second Annual Meeting of the Catholic Historical 
Association, St. Louis, Dec. 27-29, 1922. 
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Minister of the Department of Justice and Pardons, under date of April 
30th, 1790, furnishes ample proof of Sedella’s insubordination and open 
rebellion. This report is marked No. 39. 

In this report the Governor adduces the reasons why Bishop Cyril’s re- 
quest for Sedella’s return to his monastery in Spain was granted. The 
Bishop had been engaged in the canonical visitation of the churches in the 
colony. In New Orleans he had found religion in such an abhorrent state 
that he resolved on Sedella’s removal. This, however, could only be ac- 
complished with the help of the government which had to furnish sailing 
facilities. 

Fray Antonio, when first asked by his Bishop to return to the monas- 
tery, promised his superior that he would go of his own free will provided 
that letters of recommendation be granted him by which he would be as- 
sured of a kind reception at home. Governor Miro, having been notified to 
that effect by the Bishop and having, moreover, received assurance from the 
Friar himself that he would depart under the aforesaid conditions, called 
Fray Antonio and told him that a boat was ready to put to sea on the 
morrow and that a berth had been reserved for him. Thereupon Fray An- 
tonio met the Governor’s remarks with a defiant and flat refusal, telling 
him at the same time that he, the Governor, would shortly be apprised of 
his, (Sedella’s) refusal. Nor did Antonio tarry long, for the same evening, 
about 9 o’clock, he handed the Governor a paper, duly folded and sealed. 
Having deposited the paper into the Governor’s own hands, he withdrew 
without one word of explanation. Great was the Governor’s surprise 
when he read that paper; so great, indeed, that the reading made him stag- 
ger. What his eyes beheld was nothing less than a true copy of Sedella’s 
appointment, made out in due and legal form, as Inquisitor for the whole 
Province of Louisiana. This took the Governor completely by surprise. 
He could not understand how, or by what means, Sedella could have 
obtained such an appointment over his, (the Governor’s,) head and utterly 
unknown to the other officials in the colony. This, then, was the trump 
card which Sedella had kept up his sleeve for just such an emergency. 
Being an officer, and the supreme officer in the colony, of the Holy Inqui- 
sition of Cartagena, quite naturally removed him from the jurisdiction of 
both his Bishop and the Governor. 

Miro then goes on to describe the effect which the reading of that paper 
had produced on him. Sedella lost no time in pressing his advantage. He 
now served an official order on the Governor, requesting him to furnish the 
necessary troops to which he, as the supreme officer of the Inquisition, was 
entitled by law. He even intimated to the Governor that some guilty 
parties had already been under suspicion and that he needed troops at 
once to apprehend and jail them. 

Sedella’s order to the Governor reads as follows: 


OFFICIAL (Reservado) : 
To carry into effect the instructions received under date of 
December 5th of last year, and in conformity with the royal Will 
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therein expressed...... , it is indispensable that...... I should 
have recourse, at any hour of the night, to the Corps de Guarde 
from which I may draw the necessary troops that could assist me, 
in case of necessity, to carry on my operations. To this end Your 
Lordship will please issue the necessary instructions to the mili- 
tary commander (Commandante) of the First Precinct (Principal 
Prevencion), or to any other Precinct which you might deem con- 
venient as an alternative order to furnish me immediately, should 
the case arise, the soldiers whom I request, advising me without 
loss of time, of the locality where I may communicate your order 
on behalf of my government. 


This order was dated: “New Orleans, at 9 o’clock of the night of the 
28th day of April, 1790.” 

In the meantime the good ship had sailed without Pére Antoine who 
lost no time in pushing the Governor to the wall. The following day he 
issued another formal order to Miro, couched in the following terms: 


OFFICIAL. 

Yesterday,at 9 o’clock of the night, I delivered into the hands of 
Your Lordship an official communication in which I requested that 
you would please issue a secret and alternative order to the Corps 
de Guarde which was to furnish me the assistance of troops in 
case I should need them. Since, at this time of writing, I did not 
receive any communication from Your Lordship in regard to the 
respective Precinct to which I should address myself, I deem it 
necessary to warn you that the success of my mission is imperilled 
by such tardy measures, and since this matter is of the gravest 
concern and of the utmost importance in the service of the King, 
Your Lordship will please inform me, without further delay, 
what steps you intend taking in regard to my request so that I 
may promptly proceed and thus accomplish my task. 


This peremptory order was dated: “New Orleans, at 6 o’clock of the 
afternoon on the 29th day of April, 1790.” 

That Governor Miro was duly impressed by such audacity, may be seen 
from his letter to Portier wherein he writes: “I trembled at such an at- 
tempt to ignore the prerogatives of the Royal Patronage, but, above all, 
because it has happened at such a critical period in these Provinces.” 

The Governor goes on to relate that the King had decided to encourage 
immigration into the colony to which should be admitted the people “that 
dwell along the rivers whose waters flow into the Ohio.” He further 
states that such powers, that have reference to immigration, had really 
and truly been bestowed on him. These papers he had already shown to 
Antonio Valdes and which “Your Excellency has seen at the Supreme 
Court when you promised that you would not molest them (i. e. the immi- 
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grants) in matters of religion, provided there should be no public Cult 
other than the Catholic.” 

Governor Miro is full of apprehension as to the outcome of Sedella’s 
treacherous move. He maintains that the mere rumor of the Inquisition 
being established in New Orleans would be sufficient to stop the immigra- 
tion which already had begun to show such satisfactory results. It might 
even happen that those just lately arrived might depart again. He fears 
that even now it might be already too late though Sedella should be sent 
away as requested by the Bishop. For this same reason Sedella could not 
be juridically dealt with, for the public might become aware of the affair 
when the true reason of his being sent away should transpire. His Ex- 
cellency should duly appreciate the reasonableness of the Governor’s fears 
and apprehensions, for “these strangers are imbued with, and very much 
afraid of, the powers of said Sacred Tribunal which they consider abso- 
lutely despotic and partial, notwithstanding the uprightness, weight and 
circumspection of its most just proceedings.” 

Miro then gives notice to the grave apprehensions which the attitude of 
the French population was already causing him by the mere thought of 
what might happen should Sedella’s political masterstroke become known. 
It could not be ignored that France never took kindly to the Inquisition; 
still less could it be expected that the French and their descendants in the 
colony should entertain a different opinion. On the contrary, should they 
be apprised of the introduction of the Inquisition in New Orleans, they 
would not hesitate to make common cause with the other colonists in the 
Province. Thence it would be but one step to the spreading of their sedi- 
tious ideas broadcast throughout the inland Provinces. 

Fray Antonio, however, was no novice in political intrigue, for he had 
already been successful in bringing some members of the Governor’s official 
household to his way of thinking. Miro was well aware of this state of 
affairs; hence he distrusted the very one to whom he should have applied 
for advice. This fact he mentions in his report to Portier where he states: 
“Such reflexions went helter-skelter through my brain and caused a very 
tumult in my imagination when I read that paper which is marked No. 3, 
and which the said Padre remitted to me at 9 o’clock at night, immediately 
withdrawing from my presence ere I could read it. Finally, it must have 
been 10.30 that same night when I decided to call my Assessor, Don Manuel 
Serrano, because I did not dare consult the Auditor for the well-founded 
reasons which the Bishop had already expressed in his letter, marked 
No. 1.” 

This Auditor must have been very intimate with Sedella, probably for 
the reason, as Bishop Cyril puts it so charitably, that they were country- 
men. 

Governor Miro, very much embarrassed and now thoroughly afraid lest 
the true reason of Sedella’s dismissal from New Orleans become known, 
seized with avidity upon the plausible excuse which the Bishop’s request 
furnished him that the obstreperous monk be sent in haste to Spain for 
canonical reasons. Such reasons, as his brothers-in-arms admit in an 
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official communication to the Governor, under date of October 30th, 1791, 
would never have been countenanced at any other time. This document 
proves that these gentlemen, officials of the Crown and leaders in the 
colony, showed scant courtesy and respect to the Church and her repre- 
sentatives when the question between the Bishop and his priests was of a 
disciplinary nature, no matter how grave the provocation might have been. 
These gentlemen were Gayoso, Colonel of Natchez, Serrano, Assessor of 
the Province, and Lopez, the Secretary of the colonial government. Con- 
jointly they give vent to their feelings, expressed as their “unanimous 
opinion,” in the following words: “We were unanimous in our opinion that, 
to render impossible any harm which might have been inflicted upon the 
colony by his (Sedella’s) doings, we should favor the ideas of the Auxiliary 
Bishop whereby R. P. Sedella would be separated from this country and 
sent to Spain, because by such a procedure the public would remain in 
ignorance of the real cause. It is quite evident that the Governor did not 
take such a step to second the efforts of the Auxiliary Bishop, but simply 
to preserve the tranquility and to promote the well-being of the Province, 
etc., etc.” 

This admission, over the signatures of the aforesaid three prominent 
officials, throws a vivid light upon conditions as they existed 130 years ago 
in New Orleans. The cry of anguish of the Auxiliary Bishop; his sublime 
courage in the face of unparalleled persecution; his willingness to die a 
martyr should such a sacrifice be required to restore morality to that most 
licentious capital of the colony—all these considerations had no weight 
with the politicians of that age. Fray Antoino had to be exiled, not be- 
cause he had incurred the just censures of his bishop and monastic su- 
perior, but because he had become a political menace to the colony. This 
will appear more clearly when all these documents thus far kept out of 
reach of our historical societies, shall have been properly translated and 
made accessible to the future historian. Gradually we shall reconstruct 
Pére Antoine, not as the numerous legends make him appear at this late 
date, but as the inexorable logic of true history shall depict him from 
documents now accesible to the writer. 


Rt. Rey. F. L. GASSLER, 
Baton Rouge, 
La. 
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THE PALLIUM. 


The word pallium has a great variety of meanings in both classical and 
ecclesiastical Latin. In the first century it was used at Rome to designate 
the characteristic vesture of the Greeks (HIMATION) in contradiction to 
the toga, the national costume of Latium. The pallium varied in size, as 
did the toga, according to the wealth and dignity of the wearer and the 
occasion of greater or less ceremony on which it was worn. By the Greeks 
it was regarded as the proper dress for ceremonial use.’ 

In the time of Tertullian (?+230) the pallium seems to have been the 
distinctive dress of those devoted to serious studies, and on this account 
was adopted by the African Christians. His little volume De Pallio defends 
its use against those who had criticized him for adopting this recognized 
dress of philosophers.’ 

The use of the pallium as an ecclesiastical garment is variously ex- 
plained. Some refer it to the head-band of the Jewish high-priest; others 
to the mantle worn by the Roman Emperor; and there are a few who de- 
clare its origin to be traceable to a mantle of St. Peter, which was symboi- 
ical of his office as Supreme Pastor. “To trace it to an investiture of the 
Emperor, to the ephod of the Jewish high-priest, or to a fabled mantle of 
St. Peter is entirely inadmissible. The correct view may be that the 
pallium was introduced as a liturgical badge of the pope, and it does not 
seem improbable that it was adopted in imitation of its counterpart, the 
pontificial OMOPHORION, already in vogue in the Eastern Church.” 

We find mention for the first time of the ecclesiastical pallium in the 
West, during the pontificate of Pope Marcus (+351) who is said to have 
bestowed it upon the Bishop of Ostia as a special privilege, as 
usual consecrator of the pope. St. Symmachus conceded it to Caesarius 
the Bishop of Arles (498-514). Shortly afterwards, in the time of Pope 
Virgilius, Auxanius, one of the successors of Caesarius, besought that the 
use of the pallium might also be granted to him. During the time of 
Gregory the Great (590-614) this honor was conferred upon several 
bishops, one case being that of St. Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It is a curious anomaly that the pallium, despite its avowed meaning and 
historical associations, remains to this day the most conspicuous object in 
the arms of the occupant of the See of Canterbury.‘ 

The granting of the pallium in St. Gregory’s time was already regarded 
as “an ancient custom.” This we find expressed in the Pope’s Epistle to 
Childebert, King of the Franks. The king had written to St. Gregory, re- 


* MARRIOTT, Vestiarium Christianum, p. xii, London, 1868. 

*See Hauck, Tertullians Leben und Schriften, Erlangen, 1877. 

* BRAUN, Die liturgische Gewandung im Occident und Orient, sec. iv, 
ch. iii, n. 8. Freiburg, 1907. 

‘Cfr. DUCHESNE, Origines du Culte Chrétien, English translation, by 
McClure, p. 385. London, 1903. See THursTON, art. The Pallium, in The 
Month, vol. lxxv, July, 1892. 
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questing that the pallium and vicarial authority from the Apostolic See 
(vices apostolicae sedis) might be conferred on Vigilius, Bishop of Arles. 
In writing to Vigilius and announcing his assent, St. Gregory speaks of 
sending him to the pallium as “an ancient custom.” 


Quod vero in eis (se. epistolis) juxta antiquum morem, usum 
palii ac vices apostolicae postulasti, absit ne aut transitoriae po- 
testatis culmen, aut exterioris cultus ornamentum, in vicibus nos- 
tris ac palliis quaesisse te suspicer. Sed quia cunctis liquet unde in 
Galliarum regionibus fides sancta podierit, cum priscam consuetu- 
dinem apostolicae sedis fraternitas vestra repetit, qui aliud quam 
bona suboles ad sinum matris ecclesiae recurrit? 


The pallium here mentioned is the pallium worn by archbishops. In 
St. Gregory’s time this had already assumed that later form in which (with 
slight modifications only) it has ever since been retained. It was a stole- 
shaped white woolen band, draped over the shoulders with two lappets, one 
in front, the other behind, and was all but identical with the OMOPHO- 
RION of the Greek Church, such as is spoken of by St. Isodore of Pelusium 
in his Epistle to Herminus:* 


The linen vestment with which the deacon ministers in the 
Holy Place, is a memorial of the humility of our Lord, in washing 
and in wiping dry, the feet of the disciples. But that which the 
bishop weareth on his shoulders, made not of linen but of wool 
signifieth the fleece of the sheep, for which, when it had wandered 
away, the Lord sought, and took it up on His own shoulders. For 
the bishop, being a type of Christ, fulfilleth Christ’s work, and by 
the habit he wears setteth forth unto all that he who is set to bear 
the infirmities of the flock is a follower of the good and great 
Shepherd. And this do thou note carefully. 


In those days the pallium was the distinctive mark of episcopal au- 
thority in full exercise; and when a pope, or a patriarch, was deposed his 
pallium was taken from him. Its use was not confined to archbishops or 
patriarchs in the East or in Gaul, for by the Gallican Rite the pallium was 
worn indiscriminately by all bishops, and it is conjectural as to whether or 
not they needed to be invested with it by their metropolitans or patriarchs. 
The Roman custom of reserving the pallium as a mark of honor for cer- 
tain bishops seem to be only a modification of the primitive institution." 

Although originally derived from the same source as that of other 
bishops the papal pallium acquired gradually a more exalted significance 
and became the distinctive badge of archbishops with the exceptions of the 


* Epistolarum ex registro Divi Gregorii, lib. iv, ep. 2. 
* Epist. lib., i, cap., 136, in MARRIOTT, op. cit., p. 49. 
" Liber Pontificalis, ed. DUCHESNE, vol. i, note 4. Paris, 1884-92. 
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Bishop of Ostia (the usual consecrator of the pope) and the Bishop of 
Ravenna, who occupied a special place in episcopal administration. The 
suffragan bishops of Rome had not the right to wear the pallium; for their 
position was more subordinate with regard to the pope than that of other 
bishops with regard to their metropolitans. They were obliged to come to 
Rome to be consecrated, and the consecration was performed by the pope 
alone, without the concurrence of other bishops. Like the African bishops, 
the bishops of South Italy seem to have occupied the position of important 
parish priests rather than that of rulers of dioceses." 

Gregory the Great regarded the bestowal of the pallium as a matter of 
very grave importance. He wrote to John, the occupant of the See of 
Ravenna (575-595), rebuking him for having introduced certain practices 
into his church, especially that of wearing the pallium outside the time of 
Mass and of parading it in public places. He says that no archbishop 
ever wore the pallium outside of Mass and that John could not be ignorant 
of this fact since the latter had expressly recognized this in letters to the 
Roman Pontiff. Gregory writes to him and repeats that the pallium ought 
only be worn during Mass and four times a year outside the church, during 
the celebration of the litanies.’ 

In view of this fact it sems surprising to find that every bishop in 
Gaul, in the sixth century, at least, had the right to wear the pallium. 
There is a decree of the Synod of Macon (581) which states that no bishop 
should presume to celebrate Mass without the pallium. This may possibly 
be explained in this way: The pallium had not the same signification 
to the Gallican bishops as it bears in the letter of St. Gregory; but, 
might denote another vestment, the orarium, which means a_ stole 
That this word was sometimes employed in the sense of pallium is pointed 
out by Duchesne in his notes to the Liber Pontificalis, i, p. 481.” 

From the early days of the eighth century we have abundant proofs of 
the agreement of Christendom not only as to the nature of the pallium but 
of its significance. That it was to be obtained from the Roman Pontiff was 
acknowledged in the General Synod of the Franks, held in 745 under the 
presidency of St. Boniface, and that it symbolized the fulness of the ponti- 
fical office is attested by the words of the Eighth General Synod.” 

Pope Nicholas I, in his answer to the Bulgarians (“Responsa Nicolai ad 
consulta Bulgarorum”) directed to Prince Boris, in 863, states that an 
archbishop could not lawfully exercise any ecclesiastical function,except 
the celebration of the Mass, until he had received the pallium, thus estab- 
lishing the fact that it symbolized dependence upon Rome. The same idea 
is found in the oath which archbishops were obliged to take on receiving 


* DUCHESNE, op. cit., p. 390, footnote. 
* ROHAULT DE FLEuRY, La Messe, vol. viii, pp. 49-50. Paris, 1889. 
* Cfr. MARRIOTT, op. cit., p. 72. 
on HEFELE, Beitrage zur Kirkengeschite, vol. ii, p. 217. Tiibingen, 
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the pallium, which was similar in form to that now used, thus emphasizing 
intimate union with the Holy See.” 

In WILkrns, vol. II, p. 109, may be found the form of oath taken by a 
pre-Reformation Archbishop of Canterbury on receiving “the pallium taken 
from the body of blessed Peter,” which means the plentitude of the ponti- 
fical office. 

The formula of application for the pallium made at the present day is 
essentially the same as it was in pre-Reformation times: 


I, N. elect of the Church of N. petition urgently, more 
urgently, most urgently, that there may be conceded and trans- 
mitted to me a pallium taken from the body of the blessed Peter, 
in which is the fulness of the pontifical office. 


An explanation of the connection of the pallium with the plentitude of 
the pontifical office must indubitably be ascribed to a practice which arose 
in the Middle Ages: 


From an early period the woolen bands which the Pontiff was 
to confer as a mark of his confidence and affection, were laid for 
a night upon the tomb of the holy Apostle, previous to their being 
transmitted to their recipients. In this way they had become, it 
was considered, true relics. For one night, at least, St. Peter had 
slept under the shelter of this garment. The pallium was now his 
cloak, and just as Elias, carried up to heaven in the firey chariot, 
had left his mantle behind in the hands of his disciple Eliseus, in 
token of his succession to the powers of the prophetical office, in 
the same way, the reception of “the pallium taken from the body 
of blessed Peter” was the indispensable condition for the exercise 
of the pastoral functions conferred by him to whom it was said: 
“Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” Moreover there was an especial 
appropriateness in the nature of the garment itself. It was woven 
of pure wool, it was laid upon the shoulders, it was marked with a 
cross. Even as far back as the days of Isidore of Pelusium in the 
fifth century, the idea was current in the Eastern Church that the 
OMOPHORION betokened the lost sheep carried home upon his 
shoulder; and by St. Germanus of Constantinople (715) and other 
writers in the East and the West this thought was preserved and 
developed.” 


A document of special significance regarding the duties and obligations 
imposed upon archbishops by the reception of the pallium comes to us from 


"See MANSI, Coll. Concil., xv, 401 seqq. and WILKINS, Concilia, passim. 

™ THURSTON, in The Month., July, 1892. Cfr. Schriften und R von 
Joannes Cardinal von Geissel, Erzbishop von Kéln, herausgeben von KARL 
THEODOR DuMONT, vol. i, pp. 105, seq. 
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the early days of the ninth century. Its authorship is ascribed to Ama- 
larius Metensis, a bishop sent by Pope Gregory IV to the Emperor, Louis 
the Mild. It is reproduced by Marriott’ and part of it is here transcribed. 


Pallium archiepiscoporum super omnia indumenta est, ut 
lamina in fronte solius pontificis. LIllo decernitur archieposcopus 
a caeteris episcopus. Pallium significat torquem, quem solebant 
legitime certantes accipere. Quo dono admonentur caeteri ad 
legitimum certamen. Quod habet duas lineas a summo usque de- 
orsum ante et retro. Significat enim summae doctrinae decorem 
per disciplinam mandatorum Domini acceptabilem. Circulus circa 
collum, disciplina est Domini circa sermonem praedicatoris; ut 
non sit alter sermo praedicationis, et aliud opus, dicente Paulo, 
Nemini dantes ullam offensionem, ut non vituperetur ministerium 
nostrum. Quod ita Ambrosius in tractatu epistolae ad Corin- 
thios; Vituperatur enim ministerium nostrum, si ea quae verbis 
docebant, operibus suis, ut fierent, ecempla non darent. Mandata 
Veteris Testamenti, a principio Geneseos usque finem, in humerali 
linea operando et docendo portet pontifex: in pectorali Novi, a 
primitiva ecclesia usque in finem. De torque dicebat Salamon in 
parabolis, Ut addatur gratia capiti tuo, et torques collo tuo. 


Special care is given to the preparation of the material of which 
the pallium is fabricated. Part of the wool from which palliums are woven 
is taken from two lambs presented annually to the Pope as a tax by the 
Lateran Canons Regular, the remainder is specially selected. There is 
considerable divergence among writers as to the manner in which the wool 
is secured and prepared; but the most satisfactory account seems to be that 
found in Chandlery.” 


Every year on the feast of St. Agnes, January 21, the cere- 
mony of the Blessing of the Lambs takes place in the Church of 
St. Agnes [on the Via Nomentana]. Two lambs are brought into 
the Church in separate baskets, resting on damask cushions, with 
their legs tied in red and blue ribbons, and thus laid upon the 
altar. The blessing is given by the Abbot of the Canons Regular 
of the Altar, the choir meanwhile singing the antiphon, Stans a 
dextris ejus agnus nive candidior. The blessing finished, they 
are delivered to the master of ceremonies of the Lateran Basilica, 
who takes them to the Vatican to present them to the Pope. The 
Holy Father sends them to the nuns of the Convent of St. Cecilia 
in Trastevere, whose property they become. About Easter they 
are shorn of their white fleeces, and the wool is presented to the 
Pope who has it woven into pallia which are blessed on the vigil 


* Op. cit., p. 102. 
“Pilgrim Walks in Rome, 2nd ed., p. 268. London, 1905. 
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of the Feast of St. Peter and Paul and then placed in an urn in 
the Confession of St. Peter’s Basilica, over the tomb of the Apostle. 


By a constitution of Benedict XIV, issued in 1748, the palliums are to 
be blessed, if possible, by the Pope himself after Vespers sung on the vigil. 
Formerly they were taken to the sacristy of St. Peter’s until wanted. 
Their being placed in a silver-gilt urn in the closest proximity of St. Peter’s 
tomb was possibly suggested by the words of the form used in conferring 
the pallium: Tradimus tibi pallium de corpore beati Petri sumptum—‘We 
confer upon thee the pallium taken from the body of the blessed Peter.”™ 

An Archbishop-elect must postulate the pallium by a mandatarius, or 
agent usually an ecclesiastic of distinction. He promises to convey it to its 
destined recipient with the greatest possible dispatch. He engages not to 
rest for more than one night upon the journey, unless necessity compels 
him to do so. Should he be obliged to delay upon the journey, he must take 
care that the pallium be kept in a place of safety, if possible in a Cathe- 
dral church. Occasionally the transportation of the pallium to distant 
parts is attended with serious difficulties and at times unfortunate mis- 
haps. Perhaps the most notable instance of this occurred in connection 
with the conveying of the pallium to the first Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Most Rev. John Carroll. It was entrusted to Bishop Concannen, first 
Bishop of New York, by Pius VII, and it did not reach its destination for 
three years. Bishop Concannen left Rome for America on June 3, 1808; 
but as Napoleon I held all the Italian seaports under blockade, the Bishop 
could not reach his diocese. He died at Naples, where he had gone in the 
hope of sailing for the United States, June 19, 1810. The documents in his 
possession were left in charge of a layman, but copies had previously been 
made. American Church historians differ as to which set of documents 
reached Archbishop Carroll. He certainly had copies of the Bulls for the 
consecration of Bishops, Cheverus, Flaget, and Egan, who were consecrated 
in Baltimore in the autumn of 1810. It is beyond our scope to enter into 
the question as to the bearer of them. Shea states” that the pallium did 
not reach Archbishop Carroll until a later date: “On the 18th of August 
[1811] Dr. Carroll, who had hitherto been Archbishop-elect, was invested 
with the pallium, which was at last brought to Baltimore by the British 
Minister to the United States.” 

An Archbishop does not enjoy the plentitudo pontificalis officii until he 
is in actual possession of the pallium; thus, he cannot perform the ponti- 
fical functions of consecrating or ordaining, but he can delegate others to 
perform them. The Pontificale outlines his duties and expressly permits 
him to celebrate High Mass, but with the curious restriction that he must 


‘ “See MUHLBAUER, Decreta Authentica Congregationis SS. Rituwm, vol. 
. 594 seq. 

* |Prife and Times of Archbishop Carroll, p. 658. New York, 1888. 

not wear the sandals. After the reception of the pallium he can use it only 

during solemn High Mass within the limits of his own diocese, or bg 

and the number of feasts on which it may be used is specified. e Pope 
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can, of course, make exceptions to these rules, and some such are on record. 
Thus the Patriarch of Constantinople was permitted to use the pallium at 
the funeral of the Emperor and at that of other dignitaries. Leo IV 
granted special privileges regarding its use to Hincmar, of Rheims, and 
Agapetus II permitted Bruno, of Cologne, to wear the pallium every day 
while saying Mass. 

Without special privilege the only case in which the pallium can be 
worn outside the church is when the crowd of worshippers is so great as 
to necessitate Mass being sung in the open air, such as may happen during 
a Eucharist Congress or similar event. 

The pallium is buried with its possessor at death. This rule is so rigid 
that in the event of an archbishop being drowned at sea and his body can- 
not be recovered, it is provided that the pallium is not to be given to his 
successor, but must be either buried in the ground, or burned. It expresses 
such a personal relation between the pope and the archbishop elected to a 
particular province that it is forbidden for one archbishop to lend his pal- 
lium for the use of another. Should the archbishop be translated to an- 
other see or a second archbishopric be conferred upon him in addition to 
the first, he must make an application for a second pallium, and then he is 
to be buried with the pallium which belongs to the province in which he 
dies. The other must be rolled up and laid under his head.” 

Occasionally, in recognition of very distinguished and meritorious ser- 
vice, the pallium is conferred upon bishops. Thus, in 1851, it was bestowed 
by Pius IX on the Bishop of Marseilles. Again, in 1875, the Prince-Bishop 
of Breslau, Heinrich Férster, received it in commemoration of the jubilee 
of his priesthood, and still more recently, Leo XIII bestowed it upon Mgr 
Faict, Bishop of Bruges, in West Flanders.” 

The present form of the pallium differs somewhat from that found in 
early days, of which there are examples in the mosaics at Ravenna. In the 
sixth century, it was a long, wide, white band, ornamented at its extremi- 
ties with a black or dark red cross, and having tassels at the end. It was 
worn draped around the neck, shoulders, and breast in such a manner that 
it formed a V in front and the ends hung down from the left shoulder, one 
in front and one behind. In the eighth century it became customary to let 
the ends fall down, one in the middle of the back and the other in the mid- 
dle of the breast, and to fasten them there with pins, the pallium thus be- 
coming Y-shaped. The present circular form dates probably from the 
eleventh century. The two vertical lappets of the circular pallium were 
very long until the fifteenth century, but were repeatedly shortened until 
they are now about twelve inches in length. In early times the only deco- 
ration on the pallium consisted of two crosses near the ends; the aditional 
crosses were added during the Middle Ages, but their number was not 


“Cfr. MUHLBAUER, Decreta Authentica Cong. SS. Rituum, vol. ii, pp. 
594, seq., and BRAUN, Die liturgische Gewangung im Occident und Orient 
sec. iv, ch. iii, n. 8. Freiburg, 1907. 

"See The Month, July 1892. 
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definitely fixed or the color of them determined, though they were usually 
of a dark red or purple color. The addition of small leaden weights was 
usual as early as the thirteenth century. The pallium as we find it to-day 
is a circular band of white wool about two inches wide, having two lappets 
about twelve inches long which are weighted with small pieces of lead 
covered with black silk, so that they may hang in the proper position. It 
has six crosses of dark purple color, and is worn over the chasuble. 

















CHRONICLE 
BENEDICT XV. 


The entire Catholic world was shocked on Sunday, January 22, when it 
was officially announced that the beloved Benedict XV had passed in peace- 
ful slumber to a land where strife and grief are unknown, and Christendom 
mourned the loss of a frail and gentle Pontiff who bore with heroic pa- 
tience sorrows such as few mortals have ever known. Though dead, the 
white figure of Benedict XV stands out in luminous relief against the dark 
background of contemporary history, for his Pontificate had fallen in try- 
ing times and challenged the resources of the subtlest of minds. 

When Giacomo della Chiesa came to the Papal throne he entered upon 
a sad heritage of suffering and devastation. For years he witnessed the 
horrors of war, and the thought uppermost in his mind during that 
eventful cycle of sorrow and affliction was to mitigate the calamity that 
had fallen on mankind and assuage its anguish; and there is no doubt that 
the unceasing efforts he had fruitlessly made sapped his vigor and made 
him an easy prey to the illness which culminated in his death. 

In contrast to his saintly predecessor, Pius X, Benedict XV was born of 
noble lineage and educated for a diplomatic career. In this he resembled 
Leo XIII, in whose traditions he had been moulded and whose ideals he 
pursued. But with the rare diplomatic qualities of Leo XIII, he combined 
the magnetic personal charm of his immediate predecessor, Pius X. 
Physically he was of delicate frame; his countenance proclaimed intellect- 
uality and intense energy; his manners were winsome and gained for him 
the deep affection of all whose privilege it was to come into contact with 
him. 

His reign was of brief duration, but it was epochal in the tremendous 
import of the events which then confronted the world. Benedict did not, 
it is true, play a direct part in the shaping of these events; yet his influ- 
ence was paramount in the solution of many weighty problems arising 
from them. By sincere words of counsel and suggestion he gave a new 
orientation to the history of recent times; and he sowed seeds into the fur- 
rows of time that shall ultimately bear abundant fruit. 

He ascended the throne of the Fisherman when the world was sad- 
dened with the horrors of that titanic struggle which shook the very foun 
dations of modern civilization; but like the ancient leader in Israel, he 
stood mid the appalling desolation with hands uplifted to bestow peace 
upon the bleeding world. Though his heart was rent by the quarrels of 
millions of his spiritual children, he did not fail to observe the strictest 
impartiality, and none can charge him with partizanship. His humani- 
tarian work merits for him a foremost place in the list of the great bene- 
factors of mankind. He wrought unceasingly for the wounded, the widows, 
the orphans and for the unfortunate victims of the war. He plead zealously 
for the stricken children of France and Belgium, the starving children of 
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the Central Empires, Turkey, and Armenia, and the famine sufferers of 
Russia. The spiritual welfare of the combatants gave him deep concern, 
and for the soldiers of the contending armies he sought to secure military 
chaplains whom he endowed with extraordinary faculties to be used un- 
stintingly in the camp and on the battlefield. 

In the face of many rebuffs he pleaded earnestly for peace; and on 
August 1, 1917, he formulated the first of all international negotiations for 
the purpose of bringing it about, though, strange to say, he was diplo- 
matically excommunicated by the Big Four from the conference at Versail- 
les. Whatever of value emanated from that conference must be ascribed 
to Benedict XV. If the nations are yet torn by internecine strife and 
menaced by chaos it is because national jealousies failed to hearken fully 
to the pleadings of the frail occupant of the See of Peter. There is no 
nobler figure in the vast canvass of the World War than this frail little 
man, the head of a spiritual family of 300,000,000 children, with his hands 
outstretched to heaven, praying for the Angel of Peace to descend upon the 
nations. He taught the world during his short Pontificate by his courage- 
ous acceptance of the problems the war brought to his threshold, the fact 
that the Catholic Church is the implacable enemy of the doctrine that ma- 
terial force should prevail over moral right. He saw with the keenest 
interest, and he blessed with outstretched hands, the gathering of the 
Washington congress devoted to the limitation of war, for it was he who 
had conceived the idea of this assemblage and had pointed out to the na- 
tions the roads that lead to order and peace. 

But these activities did not absorb the energies of Benedict XV; he 
devoted equal attention to the spiritual development of the Church. In a 
special manner he encouraged the study of the Sacred Scriptures and ad- 
monished his priests to preach the Gospel in its divine simplicity. He was 
the valiant champion of the Catholic press, the complement of the pulpit, 
and with insistent earnestness warned his children against the blight of 
religious indifference and spiritual apathy. Americans have a deep debt 
of gratitude to their deceased spiritual father, for to this land of promise 
he gave tokens and evidences of deep affection. 

Benedict XV had but just celebrated the seventh anniversary of his 
coronation when the last summons came. On that occasion a noted Roman 
orator said: 


Diverse names have illuminated the pages of the Church’s his- 
tory, names of those who, in the person of the Pope, issued such 
appeals to humanity. But whether Gregory or Marcellus, Leo or 
Adrian, Boniface or Sixtus, there was always the same unchange- 
able and indefectible Teacher, and one single voice as eternal as 
the word of the Divine Master. 

And as the light of the sun shines upon all in the world, and 
gives life and warmth equally, so every nation under Heaven, 
although of diverse accent and manners, is embraced by this light 
with equal comfort and significance. 

Calm and serene sound the words of Benedict XV, words of 
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peace, to-day as yesterday, warning the world of its follies. On 
the ruins of former glories, on the fragments of broken thrones, 
above the passionate cries of the multitude, the Roman Pontiff 
teaches the lesson of God, to-day, as yesterday and tomorrow, 
even though the Pope may change his name. He never dies; His 
reign is immutable. 


Tributes innumerable to the great Pontiff had been rendered to him 
during life. Perhaps the most notable was that offered at Con- 
stantinople in the closing days of December, 1921, by the unveiling of a 
statue erected as a mark of gratitude by the various peoples of 
Turkey for his generous cha~ities during the World War and subsequently. 
The donors of this statue, trange to relate, represented every religious 
faith in the Near East exc pt that of the Holy Father himself. On the 
list are Musselmans, Jews, rreeks, Armenians, and Syrians, whose religi- 
ons are Mohammedanism, <udaism, and the several forms of the Greek 
Schism. The statue was unveiled with much pomp and ceremony by the 
Ottoman Crown Prince. On its pedestal there is the following inscription: 


To the great pontiff of the world tragedy, Benedict XV, bene- 
factor of the peoples, without regard to their nationality or creed. 
In token of profound gratitude. The Orient. 1914 to 1919. 


When it is borne in mind that the doctrines and customs of Islam are 
contrary to plastic portraiture and to the reproduction in bronze or stone 
of human beings, the part which the Sultan and his Moslem lieges have 
played in initiating, in erecting and in dedicating this marble effigy of 
Pope Benedict XV must be regarded as a quite unique honor, for which 
there is no precedent. At the same time it serves to draw attention to the 
fact that Benedict’s endeavor to maintain an attitude of religious impar- 
tiality during the great war did not prevent him from doing much that still 
remains unknown for the relief of suffering. It is doubtful whether his 
work in this connection has ever been appreciated on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

World-wide tributes have been made to his memory. The following are 
characteristic of the press eulogies of the non-Catholic world: 

In the course of an editorial the Washington Herald says: 


While it is given to many of the world’s notables to live re- 
markable and useful lives only a few may be remembered for the 
beauty of their death. 

The last hours of Benedict were quite exquisite in the sense 
that they were delicately beautiful, quite what we like to imagine 
and so seldom find in actuality. 

He was himself the first to realize that he had but a little way 
to go and that his race was nearly run. And he was not afraid 
that it was so. He looked out into the unknown as some tired 
traveler coming to the crest of a hill who admires the grandeur 
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of an inspiring valley spreading out before him. The years rolled 
back and he was as content as when a boy he dreamed of greatness 
in the pleasant meadows and hills of his homeland. 

He was neither afraid nor unwilling, and took the last sacra- 
ment of the Church while conscious. His regret, if any, was ex- 
pressed in his last words, “Peace, peace, I would willingly give 
my life for the peace of the world.” He did. 


Asserting that “a great light set for the direction of mankind in the 
ways of peace and justice has been extinguished,” the Washington Post 
says editorially: 


{ 


Toward the United States Pope Bencdict always entertained 
and displayed the most kindly feelings. »By his communications 
to Presidents Wilson and Harding, by his,reception of the former 
at the Vatican, and in a variety of other ways during and since 
the war he showed his recognition of the greatness and importance 
of this country. He was intensely interested in Ireland. The 
statue erected to him in Constantinople, to which Mohammedans, 
Hebrews and Protestants, as well as members of his own Church, 
subscribed, has an inscription setting forth that he was the ‘bene- 
factor of the peoples, without regard to their nationality or creed,’ 
and sufficiently proves the opinion entertained of him in the Ori- 
ent. 


The New York Times says: 


We shall never know fully, perhaps, what stress and conflict, 
what intrigues and oppositions, what entreaties and counter-en- 
treaties, what propaganda and misinformation and misrepre- 
sentation, laid siege to the Vatican. The Pope undoubtedly did 
all that he felt it his duty to do, all he thought it was permitted to 
him as the head of the Church to do. We need not here recapitu- 
late his various efforts to restore peace. At one time there was 
much heat against him even among some Catholics of the Entente 
and in the United States because he did not see his way to take 
what they regarded as higher and necessary ground to the in- 
vasion of Belgium and German savagery generally. They asked 
of him too much. Each side wanted him in effect to be its parti- 
san. He was accused of being too favorable to Austria and Ger- 
many. At this distance from the passions of that time, we can 
at least understand his position. 

Whether a stronger man, more equal to the storm, a Leo XIII 
or a Hildebrand even, would have denounced earlier the atrocious 
policies and deeds of the Germans is hardly to the point. For the 
world at large one may say that religion as a force of action was 
suspended during the war. 


ee 
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One of his fruitful achievements was the bringing about of 
diplomatic and better relations between the Vatican and France 
and encouraging the participation of Catholics in Italian politics. 
As an administrator of his great charge, Benedict XV deserves 
more praise than he has received. He leaves the Church stronger 
and more flourishing, in spite of all the reverses and actions and 
ruins of the war, than it was at his accession. Whether a more 
heroic, positive attitude in the war could reasonably have been 
asked of him is a question which persons not of his communion are 
least of all entitled to answer. 


The Baltimore Sun says: 


Almost twenty centuries look down upon the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and a hundred years after the Corsican conqueror, who 
defied it, died in his island prison, papal sovereignty remains se- 
rene and unshaken. Empires and kingdoms without number have 
passed away since the time when the first of this line ascended 
his spiritual throne, revolutions and revolutionists have come and 
gone, the face of the physical world has been changed beyond the 
dreams of human wisdom; but one unchanging feature of its 
progress has been the survival of this longest of all régimes. 
Nothing in human history so appeals to the imagination as this 
spectacle, nothing in literature, except the simple pages of the 
New Testament so combines the suggestion of superhuman power 
with the suggestion of human simplicity and humility. 

Benedict XV was not notable among Popes for extraordinary 
and subtle intellect, nor was his reign distinguished by the de- 
velopment or discussion of great church questions or issues, such 
as occurred during the official lives of some of his recent prede- 
cessors. No doctrines like that of the Immaculate Conception nor 
of Papal Infallibility, such as were announced during the sover- 
eignty of Pius IX, were proclaimed during his reign. No perse- 
cution of the Church, no serious schisms occurred, such as vexed 
the souls of others who had occupied the papal chair. But it may 
be doubted if any of them was subjected to a more trying strain 
than this Benedict. 

Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Jew and infidel can at least 
join in one verdict in regard to him—he strove with all his power 
to make men repudiate the barbaric code of war, to free the world 
from the age-old savagery of human strife. 

The smallest man physically who ever occupied the papal 
throne, few of the chief representatives of that great hierarchy 
since the days of St. Peter have made a larger appeal to human 
sympathy. Benedict, too, was, in a sense, crucified for a great 


cause. 
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PIUS XI. 


World-wide grief gave place to universal joy when, within two weeks 
from the demise of the saintly Benedict XV, another link was added to 
that illustrious chain of elected rulers, to which the world has nothing 
comparable, and Ambrogio Achille Ratti was announced to the world as 
the new Head of the Catholic Church under the title of Pius XI. No name 
could be of happier augury, for it binds together in a garland of virtues 
which distinguished Pius X, the Pope of the simple and home-virtues, of 
little children and daily communion; which adorned Pius IX, the suffering 
and persecuted; Pius VI and VII, the victims of exile and a tyrant’s ra- 
pacity; St. Pius V, the Pope of the Rosary; Pius II, the Maecenas of arts 
and letters; St. Pius I, who laid down his life for Christ. Is it merely a 
“coincidence” that the new Pontiff was before being raised to the cardi- 
nalate, Archbishop of Lepanto where through the ceaseless efforts of St. 
Pius V for the preservation of European civilization the Moslem power re- 
ceived its death-blow? Is it simply “coincidence” that the new Pontiff 
witnessed as Apostolic Nuncio the restoration to nationhood of the land 
of Sobieski who in the tragic days of the siege of Vienna in 1683 drove 
Kara Mustapha back to the Raab? Is it a mere “fiction of fancy” that the 
Malachian legend, Fides Intrepida, connotes the Pontiff who succeeds the 
illustrious occupant of the Holy See who witnessed the harrowing scenes 
of Armaggedon? 

Asked by Cardinal Lualdi why he chose the name of Pius, the new 
Pontiff said: “I was born under a Pius; I came to Rome under a Pius; 
Pius is the name of peace,—then Pius shall be my name.” Thus in Pius 
XI the great traditions of the Papacy are renewed; and in his coming we 
welcome its Second Spring. 

The new Pontiff was born at Desio, a town of 9,000 inhabitants eight 
miles north of Milan, May 30, 1857. 

The Pope’s father was Francesco Ratti, a native of Rogeno, Italy, and 
his mother Teresa Galli, a native of Savonno. Achille was the third of six 
children. His oldest brother, Fermo, and the youngest sister, Camilla, are 
still living. 

Francesco Ratti, was a weaver and spinner and, at the time of the 
birth of Achille, was in charge of the weavers employed by the Counts of 
Puslano. Later the father went to Pertusella and then to Carugata to take 
charge of the weaving shops of the Gada firm. The Ratti family was 
neither rich nor poor, but belonged to the respectable middle class of arti- 
sans. 

Achille was sent to a school in Desio conducted by Don Giuseppe Volon- 
teri, a priest noted around Milan as an educator. Volonteri had started 
this school before Italian law made education obligatory and conducted it 
for forty-three years, in his own house. While it was an elementary 
school Don Giuseppe took extra pains with the more promising of his pupils 
singling them out for special training. So Achille Ratti who was one 
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of the best of the contadinelli, or children of the middle classes, was 
singled out by Volonteri for more intensive training 

Under his guidance young Achille was able to enter the gymnasium of 
St. Peter Martyr. One who knows the new Pontiff has stated that in 1884, 
after he had been ordained priest and had become a professor at Milan, he 
went back to Desio to deliver the funeral sermon in commemoration of the 
humble father who had conducted this school and who had given Achille the 
rudiments of education. This sermon was delivered from the plazza of the 
parochial church. Achille also wrote the epitaph for his teacher’s tomb. 

From the gymnasium of St. Peter Martyr Achille was sent to the semi- 
nary of Monsea, where he pursued for the first two years his classical 
studies, the third year of these studies being undertaken in the College of 
St. Charles Borromeo in Milan. Thence he went to the major seminary in 
Milan for three years, and so impressed the Archbishop that the latter sent 
him to Rome as a student in the Lombard College, where he took his classes 
in the Gregorian University, a Jesuit institution. Spending three more 


years in Rome, the man who is now Pope took his doctorates in philosophy, ’ 


theology and canon law. 

Returning to Milian in 1882, he first taught theology and sacred elo- 
quence in the major seminary for five years, and then embarked on a 
notable career in the great church library in Milan. 

On November 5, 1888, he was chosen one of the College of Doctors of 
the Ambrosiana Library, which has a very extensive collection of old codes 
and manuscripts, with an art gallery and museum. Achille Ratti devoted 
nearly twenty years of his life to his work in this library, and in that 
period was also zealous in the continuation of his pastoral work. 

' The Prefect of the Ambrosiana Library during most of that period was 
Mgr. Ceriani, a very learned man, and he too had strong influence on the 
education of the future Pope. 

During the time that he was connected with the Milanese Library 
Father Ratti went to Rome from time to time to pursue studies and re- 
search work in the Vatican Library and to obtain needed data on church 
documents. When Mgr. Ceriana died in March, 1907, he was chosen to 
succeed him in charge of the Ambrosiana Library. He continued at this 
post until 1914, but in 1910 he was called to Rome to become Vice-Prefect 
of the Vatican Library by Pope Pius X, and assistant to Father Ehrle, a 
Bavarian Jesuit, who resigned in 1914 and went to Germany at the out- 
break of the war. Father Ratti was then placed in charge of the Vatican 
Library as Prefect, and for some time was connected with both these 
great libraries. 

Mgr. Ratti served as Prefect of the Vatican Library from the Summer 
of 1914, shortly before the war, until the Spring of 1918, when he was sent 
by Pope Benedict XV as Apostolic Visitor to Poland. During the four 
years of war that he was in charge of the Vatican Library, antipathies 
ran high between the Germans and Italians, as well as between clericals 
and anticlericals. His position was accordingly a difficult one, in dealing 
with the men of various nationalities using the library and its archives. 
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He worked with splendid tact and prudence in the Library. Nobody 
ever accused him of giving it a tendency. All who came on work of re- 
search or seeking documents received free access to all its facts and 
treasures. 

Mgr. Ratti started for Poland under Pope Benedict’s commission 
April 25, 1918, on what was known in advance to be a hard diplomatic and 
ecclesiastical mission. Before that he had no previous experience in diplo- 
macy except for some trips which he had made with Mgr. Giacomo Radini- 
Tedeschi to Vienna in 1891 and to Paris in 1893. 

His trip into Poland was made about the time of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty, which the Germans had imposed on the Russians. Poland was at 
that time occupied by German military forces. Leopold of Bavaria was 
the German Governor General and General Von Besseler commanded the 
German army of occupation. Warsaw was under the control of a council 
of regents composed of Archbishop Kakowski, Prince Lubomirski and 
Baron Ostroski. 

There were many Poles who at that time suspected the regents, thinking 
that they were about to act as instruments of German domination. In this 
situation Mgr. Ratti was entrusted with the duty of stating that his mis 
sion was ecclesiastical and spiritual and without political significance. 

He was in Poland practically throughout the period of the resurrection 
of that country as an independent nation, and his duties were extended by 
the Vatican to cover the former Russian Provinces along the Polish East- 
ern frontier. Throughout these parts of Russian he traveled. He was 
entrusted with the task of establishing new dioceses where German Bishops 
had resigned in Poland, and also established bishoprics that had been sup- 
pressed in those parts of former Czarist Russia which he visited. 

Immediately after the armistice of 1917 serious questions arose regard- 
ing the status of church properties and other matters in Poland and Rus- 
sia. There was a popular movement for the division of landed estates in 
what had been German and Russian Poland. The churches possessed lands 
and became interested in the progress of this movement. 

The Bishops declared they were not opposed to the division of the 
Church estates so long as this was done in consultation with the Church 
and without interference with the work of the Church. Mgr. Ratti played 
an active diplomatic and ecclesiastical role in this connection. He called 
together a commission of Bishops, which was recognized by the Polish 
Government, and at the same time succeeded in obtaining from the Polish 
Constituent Assembly a resolution that no law as to Church properties 
would be enacted without consultation with the Holy See. 

When Mgr. Ratti was first sent into Poland his mission was that of a 
Papal visitor. One reason why he was only a visitor and not a full 
Nuncio was that Poland had not been a nation since its partition more 
than a century before. Later, after the Versailles Treaty, and the estab- 
lishment of Poland as an independent nation, Mgr. Ratti was on July 6, 
1915, made Nuncio at Warsaw. This represented a restoration of the old 
nunciature of Poland that existed before the partition. 
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This mission further revealed the qualifications of Mgr. Ratti as a 
diplomat and a man of firmness, courage and eveness of temper. During 
the Bolshevist invasion of July, 1920, when Warsaw’s inhabitants were 
panic stricken, Polish Government officials were in despair and getting 
ready for flight, the population made ready for Bolshevist horrors, and the 
Russian Reds were hammering at the gates of Warsaw, Mgr. Ratti stood 
at his post without losing his serenity and inspired others to do likewise. 

Another mission was later performed by Mgr. Ratti when he was ap- 
pointed high ecclesiastical commissioner for the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, 
a delicate task, for which he was chosen with the approval of the Polish, 
German and interallied commissioners. While serving on this mission in 
Russia he was active in helping to obtain the liberation of prisoners de- 
tained in their homes by the Bolsheviki. He treated for the liberation of 
some high personages, at times, being instrumental in effecting the release 
of the Archbishop of Mohilew and the Bishop of Minsk, in whose behalf 
Pope Benedict had written him at the time. 

Mgr. Ratti also aided in the distribution of food among the children 
and others of the Russian and Polish populations. A large part of the 
money for that purpose sent by Pope Benedict was sent to Mgr. Ratti for 
his supervision in its distribution. 

It was on account of the ability displayed by Mgr. Ratti in his Polish 
and Russian missions that he was designated by the Pope for the red hat. 
Meanwhile, on July 3, 1920, he had been appointed titular Archbishop of 
Lepanto and was consecrated as such on October 28, 1920, in the Cathedral 
at Warsaw, in the presence of officials of the Polish Government, Members 
of the Constituent Assembly and the Episcopacy of Poland. On April 19, 
1921, he was created titular Bishop of Agana. 

In the secret consistory of June 13, 1921, Pope Benedict created Arch- 
Bishop Ratti a Cardinal and promoted him to the Archbishopric of Milan. 
On the occasion of the ceremony of conferring the red hat Cardinal Ratti 
at Rome on June 15, 1921, Pope Benedict said: 


If we turn now our attention to the second of those who have 
been made cardinals, upon whom we have imposed this new dig- 
nity, we hear thousands of voices lifted up in praise of this choice 
among the ranks of those who are students of diplomacy. Behold 
the students of the schools of diplomacy bowing before the former 
Prefect of the Ambrosiana Library of Milan and of the Vatican 
Library of Rome, praising the zeal with which he has always 
favored them in their search for the hidden treasures in ancient 
documents; behold these students of diplomacy and with them 
their masters bowing also before the Apostolic Nuncio of Poland 
who with firmness and yet with exquisite tact and imperturable 
calmness has known how to establish concord between the State 
and the Church in times that were most difficult and under circum- 
stances most dangerous. 
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After he received the red hat, Cardinal Ratti said to some of the large 
contingent of Milanese who had gone down to Rome for the ceremony: 


I thank God that He has granted it to me to devote the last 
efforts of my life to my fellow citizens. 


His selection as Cardinal Archbishop of Milan was well received by the 
Milanese, despite the fact that there was considerable anti-clericalism 
there. His appointment was highly praised by all the papers, including 
those of the Socialists, particular mention being made of his scientific 
knowledge, the veneration in which he was held, his equality of temper, 
scholarly attainments and his generosity of soul, and the fact that he had 
been a deep student of history and archaeology. 

Ecclesiastically, politically and industrially the Archdiocese of Milan is 
one of the most important in the Italian peninsula. Its Hierarchy is in 
number of officials and organizations second only to that of Etruria, which 
includes the dioceses of Florence, Pisa and Siena. When Cardinal Ferrari 
was Archbishop there the Communists for a time gained the upper hand 
and on the great metallurgic works waved the red flag. 

The See had been without an Archbishop for over two months when 
Mgr. Ratti established himself in the palace fresh from his academic honors 
at Rome and his diplomatic victories at Warsaw. From the time of his 
arrival in April until he departed for the conclave in the last week in 
January, he only interrupted his work of Christian as well as of secular 
reorganization in the archdiocese to attend the consistory in June, when 
he returned to his palace a Cardinal. 

When he first came in April, the great strike organized by the anarchist 
Errico Malatesta was still in force. He found the personel of the palace 
disorganized on account of some of the servants joining the numerous 
committees, which,organized under the guise of Christan democracy, were, 
even against the will of their members, turned over to the Reds. His 
moral persuasion, however, might not have been such a powerful factor 
in restoring order, had he not been measurably aided by a party just or- 
ganized for the protection of the State. This was the Fascismo, started 
in Milan by Benito Mussolini, who, from an extreme Socialist, had been 
converted by the war to patriotism. Although remote in many things, 
yet, in bringing order out of chaos in Milan, Archbishop Ratti was the 
complement of Mussolini, and the latter’s paper, the Giornale d’ Italia, 
while usually ignoring or attacking the Church, gave the Archbishop valu- 
able support. It is reported that when Mussolini would have turned 
against the monarchy, as so many Facisti did just before the election, it 
was the influence of the patriotic Archbishop which preserved his alle- 
giance to the House of Savoy. 

Seldom has such a spontaneous and universal chorus of good will and 
laudation greeted the election of a Pope as that with which the accession 
of Pius XI was acclaimed by the press and people of America. It seemed 
for the nonce that differences, religious and racial, had been forgotten, and 
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that all were united in the one fold and hailed the Great White Shepherd 
as the world’s master. Secular editorial appreciations and comments of 
individuals were as wide-spread as the boundaries of the nation. With 
these were blended many expressions of deference to the Catholic Church 
and the unique position it occupies in world affairs. 

The New York Times declares “his scholarship, his intellect, his ex- 
perience and his character are worthy of that majestic office—the Papacy; 
talent, energy, will, and a comprehensive mind are his.” Turning to the 
Catholic Church, the writer of the editorial says: 


The Church, regarded always sub specie aeternitatis, goes on 
in its unending and ecumenic career. It is not Italian but uni- 
versal, and its general ecclesiastical powers and policies transcend 
immeasurably the necessarily shifting and mutable accidents and 
compromises of diplomacy. 


Hailing the new head of the Church as a man “sprung from the people,” 
the Washington Post says: 


From a reign beginning so auspiciously, great things may 
legitimately be hoped, and accordingly every one will join in the 
pious aspiration to the new Pontiff—ad multos annos! 


Pius XI is estimated by the Boston Globe as a man of great mental and 
moral stature, with diplomatic skill and experience of industrial conditions 
and controversies to guide him. “With such a background he comes to a 
commanding position in a critical hour of the world’s history, and finds 
awaiting him the good will and best wishes of all Christians.” 

The new Pope “will be acclaimed with sincere joy by the Church whose 
head he now becomes; he will be venerated by the whole world,” says the 
Boston Transcript, which adds: “The record that he will leave, in the com- 
posing of differences, in the influence that he will exercise upon a world 
weary of war and controversy, sore of heart, is yet to be written.” 

The strength shown by Pius XI with the people of turbulent and radical 
Milan, when he was Cardinal Archbishop of that See, is taken as a sign by 
the New York World that he has “a sympathetic interest in the new prob- 
lems introduced into human society by industrial expansion and political 
evolution.” 

“The Roman Church, which had in Leo XIII a Pope of splendid brilli- 
ance, in Pius X one whose simple piety was a model for the devout, and ir 
Benedict XV a skilful pilot in the stormy seas, seem to have chosen for the 
day of vast problems in world reconstruction one of modern views and wide 
experience of those instant and urgent questions which will call for the 
exercise of all his physical and mental vigor,” declares the World. 

The Baltimore Sun believes that “as an ambassador of religious and 
international peace and good will,” [the election of Pius XI] will be wel- 
come as one of the encouraging signs of the times.” 

“Upon him falls a burden that the Popes have carried for centuries— 
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almost two thousand years,” writes Arthur Brisbane for the Hearst papers. 
“Their influence reaches into every corner of the earth, into ice houses in 
the North, mud huts on the Equator. They must understand not one 
nation, but the whole world. And above all, they must know what not 
to do.” 

In an editorial which calls the Papacy “the Chair of Peter,” the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says that “with a wide experience in administration, both 
in the diplomatic and ecclesiastical fields, and with a broad knowledge of 
literature, he will doubtless bring to the exacting duties of his exalted 
office a breadth of sympathy and understanding that will make for progress 
and growth.” 

Senator Albertini, of the Italian delegation at the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments, described the new Pope as “a scholar and diplo- 
mat.” The Senator knows Pope Pius intimately, [he said] and declares 
that as Papal Nuncio to Poland following the war, his work marked him 
as “one of the great personalities of the Hierarchy.” 

Hopes for the new Pope’s salutary influence in the world and expecta- 
tion that these hopes will be fulfilled are voiced by the Minnesota Tribune. 
which says “He has been a leader in educational affairs, and he has been 
personally active in the humanities so much needed during and since the 
war.” 

“Pope Pius XI unites sincere piety with admirable administrative gifts 
and brilliant cultural equipment for the responsibility which comes to him 
as the outcome of the Sacred College’s choice,” says the Buffalo Times. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune regards Pius XI as a worthy succes- 
sor of Benedict XV. “The selection is well received in America and there 
is every confidence that Pius XI will render his Church and humanity in 
general service no less distinguished and devoted than that rendered by 
Benedict XV,” says this New Orleans paper. 

Americans will not be astonished, although they will be proud to hear, 
that the new Pope admires and loves America. To the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Boston, he expressed unbounded admiration for the American 
people and his joy that our country at the Washington conference had 
taken the first step towards lessening “of the monstrous evil of armament.” 
“You Americans,” [said the new Pope], “are young in years, but old in 
vision, worldly prudence and foresight. Your innate qualities of fairness, 
justice and peace; your great moral and spiritual stability and your in- 
finite riches make you the hope and anchor-sheet of the world.” 

This remarkable touching and sincere testimony of affection and admi- 
ration for this country and its people has been widely commented upon in 
the leading journals of the country. The words of His Holiness spoken so 
soon after his election to the Throne of the Fisherman, have drawn the 
American people to him with bonds of affection and reverence. 

Commenting on this interview, the Boston Transcript says: 


Pope Pius XI proved the genuineness of his liking for America 
in his thoroughly beautiful message sent through Cardinal O’Con- 
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nell to the American people. There is nothing of the formal, noth- 
ing of the perfunctory, nothing of the secretarial, in these words. 
One reads a man’s heart in this, and also perceives the effect in the 
admirably chosen and moving words of the literary life upon their 
author. The advantage to the whole world and incidentally to 
America of having in the Chair of Peter a man who possesses 
sentiment and the ability to formulate and express it, cannot be 
belittled. Nor is this the first demonstration that Americans have 
had of the sentiment towards this country which the new Pontiff 
entertains. As the director of the great Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, he was long in touch with the products of the erudition of 
our universities, and showed himself to be highly appreciative of 
them. That Pope Pius should be disposed upon entering his sac- 
erdotal office to place on record his faith in America’s national un- 
selfishness constitutes a reminder and an admonition to those Eu- 
ropean politicians and publicists, who are now buisly engaged in 
calling us the ‘Shylock of the nations’—an admonition which they 
can scarcely bail to heed. 


Pope Pius is in truth a friend to America. The American people in no 
uncertain tones have testified they are friendly to him. This is an auspicl- 
ous beginning for a Pontificate that aims at universal pacification. 
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The Presidents | Have Known from 1860 to 1918. By Simon 
Wolf. Washington: Byron S. Adams. Pp. xii+-464. 


To have lived more than a half century in Washington is, of 
itself, something of a liberal education, and to have been during 
all of that time on terms of friendly acquaintance with the Presi- 
dents and other high officials of government is a privilege which 
falls to the lot of but few. The author of these sketches, though 
a foreign-born citizen of our Republic, had extraordinary oppor- 
tunities, and he not only improved them but he possessed both 
the memory and the ability to record his impressions. He has 
done it well. 

Of this volume he himself says that it is a “jotted-down 
series of recollections” (p. xii), and this collection is simply an 
amplification of an earlier set published under the same title. 

Beginning with Buchanan, whom the author met as he left 
office, a tired and worried old men, through the stirring days of 
the Civil War and the trying times which followed we are kept 
in touch with each administration down to that of President Wil- 
son. Simon Wolf has been for nearly the whole period which 
this volume covers a sort of unofficial representative at the White 
House for American Jewry, and he has looked out well for the 
interests of his co-religionists, securing for them political favors 
and civic rights, sometimes in the face of considerable opposi- 
tion. 

The statistics concerning Jews in the Civil War are illumin- 
ating and interesting, and the discussion (with a symposium of 
opinions gathered from representative Hebrews) as to whether 
Jews are a race or merely a religion is most valuable. Mr. Wolf’s 
services in the question of the treatment of the Roumanian Jews 
and on the matter of the recognition by Russia of American 
passports in the hands of Jews are fully treated, and show him 
as a diplomat of no mean order. The right of his people to be 
protected in their beliefs without discrimination is brought out 
by an instance which he quotes: “A young lady of a prominent 
Jewish family living in Washington was anxious to be appointed 
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in one of the departments, but conditioned that she need not 
work on Saturday. I approached my friend, Secretary Schurz, 
who said that he would speak to the President, as the condition 
about Saturday was beyond his discretion. The President 
promptly authorized the appointment, saying that anyone who 
would rather forego an office than violate their Sabbath was a 
good citizen and worthy of the appointment. This estimable lady 
remained in the Interior Department for forty years” (p. 105). 
One can but wonder how a Catholic would fare if he attempted 
to make the keeping of Holy Days a condition of his accepting 
government employ! 

The author’s purpose, which, he says, was “to throw some 
light, if only a sidelight, on a period replete with events of far- 
reaching importance to the world” (p. xii) has certainly been 
accomplished, and, reading this book, leaves one with a feeling 
of admiration for this ambassador of Israel, and the constancy 
with which he fulfilled his mission Personal notes of his brief 
sojourn in Egypt as consul-general and of his later activities in 
connection with the Order of B’Nai B’rith give other sides of 
his life of unusual activity. 

FLOYD KEELER, M.A., S.T.B. 





J. William White, M. D., A Biography. By Agnes Repplier. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 283. 


This is the biography of an eminent Philadelphia surgeon 
born in that city on the 2d of November, 1850. From his 
father, James William White, a renowned diagnostician, he in- 
herited his love for medicine, and, having chosen surgery for his 
life’s work, graduated in 1871 from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with the degrees of Ph.D. and M.D. 

Engrossed as he was in his professional duties, which in- 
creased in number and importance with the passing years, he 
never abandoned his youthful enthusiasm for athletic sports. 
“Man walked straight before he thought straight,” was his reply 
to the opponents of athletics. The University gymnasium stands 
as a monument to his untiring zeal in promoting healthy college 
sports. 

During the war the allied cause found in him an ardent and 
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expressive protagonist, both with the pen in his “Primer of the 
War for Americans,” and with the scalpel, in ministering to the 
wounded soldiers in France. Miss Repplier was a life-long 
friend of Dr. White, and her sympathetic pen-picture, written 
in her own charming, inimitable style, is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to biographical literature. 


THOMAS J. BURKE. 





Lamott, John H., S.T.D. The History of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati (1821-1921). Cincinnati, 1921. P. xv + 430. 


The sad news of the untoward accident in the old Borgo in 
Rome, which resulted in the death of the gran maestro, Alfred 
Canon Cauchie, is uppermost in my mind and heart as I take up 
this splendid example of the work of one of his students for re- 
view. During the years that Doctor Lamott sat at the feet of 
Louvain’s great teacher in the historical sciences, Canon Cauchie 
saw in his development another link with the America he loved 
and for which he had given so much that was best of himself. 
To know Cauchie and to appreciate to the highest the value of 
his skill in training young scholars in the field of historical re- 
search and criticism, one has but to open the pages of this last 
doctoral dissertation published under his direction. 

Dr. Lamott came to Louvain equipped in no small degree 
with the best scholarship of Rome. He had successfully stood 
for the doctorates of theology and philosophy and his wide range 
of knowledge, his grasp of the modern languages and his love 
for historical lore, constituted him the ideal student in the eyes 
of a master, as Cauchie undoubtedly was. For two years, Dr. 
Lamott underwent the rigorous training of Cauchie’s Seminar, 
and returned to his home in Cincinnati, with all that impetus for 
future work which was the secret of Cauchie’s influence. 

His History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati is more than a 
chronicle of the Church in that part of the United States; it is 
a model of accurate Forschungslehre, and its treatment of a dif- 
ficult, almost thorny, subject, will be an inspiration to historical 
workers in similar fields. His volume, while written primarily 
to gain the Doctorat és sciences morales et historiques in Lou- 
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vain, was composed at the request of His Grace, Archbishop 
Moeller, to commemorate the centenary of the establishment of 
the diocese. The plan followed in the work is a threefold one— 
from the standpoint of time, place, and idea. A preliminary 
study of the beginnings of the Church in the Diocese of Cincin- 
nati forms the opening chapter of the work, and then in chrono- 
logical order, the development of Catholicism is presented with a 
charm that attracts at every page. The geographical treatment 
is the more difficult, since at given intervals the original diocese, 
which include the State of Ohio, was delimited and other suf- 
fragan Sees erected. Upon this institutional history of a given 
period, Cauchie was always at his best; and Dr. Lamott has skill- 
fully followed the master’s guidance in his delineation of the 
inner development of the Church in Ohio. The propagation of 
the Faith, the problems which met the early missionaries in the 
demand for churches, chapels, schools, asylums, and convents, 
the growth of canonical legislation, the rise and development of 
religious orders within the diocese, and the increase in social 
service and welfare activity—all these are described in an illumi- 
nating and inspiring way that places his doctoral dissertation 
among the best of the Louvain schools. 

To first-hand sources the author has gone in every question, 
and it is significant that a great majority of the original ma- 
terials he has used for his work was to be found in the printed 
pages of the Catholic Historical Review. The two archival 
centres which furnished him with valuable sources are the 
Archives of Mount-Saint-Joseph-on-the-Ohio, and the Catholic 
Archives of America, at Notre Dame University. His work has 
revealed the great importance of both these archival depots, and 
to the former, especially, is he indebted for important docu- 
mentary material, without which much that he has written could 
not have been told. 

The chapter, devoted to the episcopate of Archbishop Purcell 
which contains Dr. Lamott’s interpretation of the causes which 
led up to the financial difficulties of the ’70’s, has met with praise 
from his many reviewers; and the numerous appendices have 
valuable lists which will be of service to future historians of the 
Archdiocese. There is a good and serviceable index to the 
volume. 
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Canon Cauchie has left behind him as a legacy to the advanc- 
ing interests of Catholic historical scholarship trained students 
in every part of the world. The Church in the United States 
can well rejoice that in the work being done by Dr. Lamott, at 
the Seminary of Cincinnati, by Dr. Zwierlein, at Rochester, and 
by Father Busch, at St. Paul, the Louvain ideal is being given 
constant life and vigor. 


P. G. 





The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France. 
By Parker Thomas Moon. New York: The MacMillan Co., 
1921. Pp. xii+473. 


This book may well be commended for its clear analysis of 
the forces which tend to a definite solution of the labor prob- 
lems. We may disagree with some of its conclusions, but the 
case of Social Catholicism with its philosophy based on the ap- 
plication of ethical principles to labor problems is presented by 
Professor Moon with a wealth of argumentative and clear ex- 
position. His picture of the beginning and development of the 
Social Catholic Movement is well done. The industrial revolu- 
tion was as poison in the blood of France. The working classes 
were but things to be broken on the wheel of labour in the name 
of economic liberty. Conservatism entrenched in the traditions 
of years seemed an insuperable obstacle to amelioration of con- 
ditions. But champions such as De Lamennais, Lacordaire, and 
Montalambert ploughed and cultivated the ground for reform, 
despite governmental and clerical opposition. L’Avenir evoked 
no approval from Rome, but Lacordoire and Montalambert re- 
maining loyal Catholics preserved their belief that political lib- 
erty could and should be christianized, and championed their 
belief with a moderation that conciliated those conservatives. 
And so optimistic was Lacordaire at the approaching dawn of 
a new day that yielding to the solicitations of his friends he 
launched the journal The New Era to vindicate the Church’s 
right to be the protector of the common people in both economic 
and political life. Frederic Ozanam with his Society of St. 
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Vincent de Paul was heart and soul with him and in fact de- 
voted all the energy of his powers to prove that Christianity 
could be the all important factor in bringing about the reign 
of justice and charity on earth. The New Era fashioned Social 
Catholicism when it advocated the need of reforms in the inter- 
ests of the laborer and the acceptance of political democracy as 
the instrument of such reforms. But the new day was not so 
near as Lacordaire and his associates had dreamed. From 
1848 to 1870 Professor Moon sketches the play and interplay of 
cleric and politician, the grandiose scheming of Louis Napoleon 
with his bid for and the gaining of Catholic support, with many 
measures that obscured the issue between democracy and mon- 
archy. Ozanam dead and Lacordaire engaged exclusively in 
ecclesiastical affairs, the democratic movement languished. 
Still Viscount Armand de Melun advocated in 1849 social legis- 
lation in his pamphlet on “The Intervention of Society to Pre- 
vent and Alleviate Poverty.” 

Professor Moon reviews the causes of the timidity of 
economists towards positive progress of legislation for relief 
of the working class and indicates the salient characteristics of 
the Commune and the resultant reactions. Count Albert de 
Mun takes up the original program and concretes it in the 
Catholic workingmen’s clubs which despite reactionary ahd 
anti-clerical influences took hold of the imagination of France. 

In 1891 entered another factor in the persons of the owners 
of the Harmel Cotton Mills, who lifted up their employees by 
wise economic regulations to a high plane of material and 
spiritual happiness. The advocation of the Catholic program 
was encouraged by Von Ketteler of Germany, Mgr. Mermillod 
of Switzerland, and Cardinal Gibbons who, to the delight of 
Cardinal Manning, induced Leo XIII to revoke his condemnation 
of the Knights of Labour. In 1891 Leo XIII’s encyclical letter 
Rerum Novarum, which condemned socialism and stated de- 
finite principles for a program of social reform and gave vigor 
to the Catholic Social Movement. 

Accurate and scholarly is Prof. Moon’s analysis of the 
“Popular Liberal Party,” the most influential political organ of 
the Social Catholic Movement in France. This book is a notable 
contribution to social reform literature. It has a wealth of 
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fact and suggestion, and has happily no affectations of pseudo- 
science. It is a very workmanlike production, and should be 
in the hands of every educated man who knows that he is in 
contact with an age of transition. It is a veritable mine for the 
exploitation of preachers and essayists. 


W. F. 





The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, By W. J. Townsend. 
Anastatic Reprint. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. 1921. 
Pp. 350. 


In spite of its many and glaring defects, one is glad to see 
an anastatic reprint of this well known and much quoted book. 
It has ever been a popular work with many, and in the main 
has rendered real service to the memory of the Scholastics. 
Intended by the author “to aid in the reversal of the general 
verdict of condemnation passed on the Schoolmen, and to offer 
some evidence that as men they were devout, liberal, and earn- 
est; that as writers and thinkers they were learned, subtle, 
penetrating and logical; and that as contributors to the philo- 
sophical and theological thought of Christendom they aided 
enormously the cause of human progress,” it was actuated by a 
much more liberal spirit than was common to Protestant 
treatises of the time, especially those of a philosophical and his- 
torical character. 

The tone of Townsend’s work is one of sympathy with his 
various subjects which embrace the chief Scholastics from 
Alcuin down to William of Ockam and Gerson; but, with the 
writer, the Catholic Church is always under suspicion, to say 
the least, in regard to her motives, whatever be the progress she 
permits or the contribution to culture or education she fosters, 
and she is always responsible for the spiritual and intellectual 
despotism under which the Schoolmen labored. The forty years 
which have elapsed since he wrote has seen a larger reversal in 
favor of the Schoolmen than he expected, and a withdrawal of 
many of the honors from the Reformers which he generously 
gave them, but Townsend helped undoubtedly to bring the re- 
versal about and his book is withal good reading in most of its 
parts. 


PATRICK J. MCCORMICK. 
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Rev. John Stuart, D.D., of Kingston, Canada, and his Family. 
By Professor A. H. Young of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Kingston, 1921. Pp. 64. 

The Parish Register of Kingston, Upper Canada, 1785-1811, 
edited with notes. By A. H. Young. Kingston, 1921. Pp. 
207. 


These two brochures will prove of value to students, inter- 
ested in Canadian geneology, early Episcopalian missions, and 
the Loyalist emigration from the States. John Stuart was the 
son of an Ulster Presbyterian who settled in Pennsylvania in 
1740. The Cameronian harshness of his Calvinism apparently 
drove the son into the Anglican ministry, shortly after gradua- 
tion from the College of Philadelphia (University of Pennsyl- 
vania). Serving as a missionary among the Mohawks, 1770- 
1781, he was commissioned a chaplain in the Royal Yorkers. 
The patriots successful, Dr. Stuart retained his Tory principles 
and followed the British flag over the Canadian line. There in 
Kingston, he labored until his death in 1811, among the Indians, 
the Loyalists, who were turning to the sectaries, and among 
the children, whose first schoolmaster, he became. 

The sketch of Stuart’s family and descendants indicates the 
loss, which the new republic sustained as a result of Loyalist 
emigration. This, Americans are inclined to under-estimate. 
Stuart’s family furnished the two Canadas with some of its 
leading religious, political, and judicial figures, whose fortunes 
Professor Young indicates. Yet, Dr. Stuart was but one among 
many educated Tories, who sought a northern asylum. 

The Parish Register with its editorial introduction contains 
many notes of interest. One is impressed with the missionary’s 
belief that in his district the bulk of the Loyalists were not 
Anglicans, but “Presbyterians, Anabaptists, and other Dissent- 
ers.” In a letter of 1808, there is notice of a Catholic chapel 
being built with the aid of Montreal Catholics and by the allot- 
ment of an acre of ground by the Provincial executive council. 
(p. 18). The schoolmaster, a Mr. Matthew Donovan, an 
Anglican, Dr. Stuart describes as “an Irishman, an excellent 
Latin scholar, and of long experience in his profession.” (p. 56). 
The long lists of vestrymen, baptisms, marriages and the like 
are of local interest, especially to Canadian geneologists. 
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The provision for Protestant clergy made in the Constitu- ) 
tional Act of 1791 did not satisfy Dr. Stuart, nor did it suffice, ) 
for the British government found it necessary for many a year | 
to pay the salaries of the clergy [Anglican] in both Upper and | 
Lower Canada. Of this act, the Hon. Richard Cartright wrote ) 
| most tolerantly in 1792 to Isaac Todd a partner of the Hon. 
| James McGill of Montreal: “Indeed the caution with which 

everything relative to the Church or Dissenters is guarded in 

the Act of Parliament which establishes our Constitution; and 

the Zeal and Tenaciousness of the Executive Government in this 
Country on this Head, has always astonished me. Where a 

particular system has been long adopted and acted upon, some 
| evil may perhaps result from a change, although in its prin- 
ciples, it may be neither liberal nor just, and, at all events 
there is the Bugbear Innovation to guard the Abuse; but to 
make this Abuse an essential Principle, and when a new Gov- 
ernment is to be formed, as in the present case, among people 
composed of every religious denomination, and 19-20 of whom 
are of Persuasions different from the Church of England, to at- 
tempt to give to that Church the same exclusive, political ad- 
vantages that it possesses in Great Britain, and which are even 
there the cause of so much clamour appears to me to be as im- ! 
politic as it is unjust. In the present times one would expect 1 
better things from ministers.” 


R. J. P. 
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The History Of The Negro Church. By Carter G. Woodson, 
Ph.D. Washington: The Associated Publishers. Pp. x + 330 


The Negro is a problem. How could he be otherwise? Brought 
to this country through trickery and fraud, snatched from the 
savage freedom of an African jungle, to be made a slave in the 
{ 





midst of a white civilization, then set free, not by any well- 
thought-plan of emancipation, but amid the passions of war, 
and as a measure for the humiliation of his former masters, 
granted full citizenship by designing politicians who have since 
exploited him, turned adrift upon his own resources; it is no 
wonder that he is a problem The smarting sense of injustice 
on both sides, appeals to race prejudice, and the failure to 
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understand the psychological differences between the two races, 
have kept back what solutions might have been feasible Any- 
thing which will aid in this should therefore be welcomed by the 
student, quite apart from either the literary merits or the ab- 
stract truth of the matter set forth. It is because his book is a 
negro’s contribution that it is valuable. 

Religion among the Americanized negroes has always as- 
sumed an important place. Emotional by nature” imitative, 
easily led, full of the supernatural, religious guides have been 
able to mold him in their own way. The place of the “church” 
in the negro’s life is well set forth by the author, who says, 
“Negroes regularly attend church, whether Christians or sin- 
ners. They have not yet accumulated wealth adequate to the 
construction of clubhouses, amusement parks, and theatres, 
although dance halls have attracted many. Whether they de- 
rive any particular joy therefrom or not, the Negroes must go 
to church to see their friends, as they are barred from social 
centers open to whites. They must attend church, moreover, 
to find out what is going on.... The young Negro must go to 
church to meet his sweetheart,....the Negro farmer to find out 
the developments in the business world, the Negro mechanic to 
learn the needs of his community and how he may supply 
them.” (pp. 267-8.) : 

But this is not all. The Negro has a keen spiritual sense. 
He wants religion, not mere social service, and Dr. Woodson 
caustically remarks, “The Negro in his religious development 
has not yet gone so far as the white man in divesting Christian 
duty of spiritual ministration and reducing it to a mere service 
for social uplift.” (p. 273). This is a keen analysis of the fail- 
ure of Protestantism to meet the fundamental needs of a race. 

The course of religious instruction among the negroes from 
their earliest introduction to this country, through the cen- 
turies of slavery, down to the Civil War, are sketched over. One 
may not always accept the author’s conclusions, and even his 
relation of facts may be questioned, for unfortunately, as we are 
told on the cover advertisement, “No effort has been made to 
document this work” and that seriously detracts from its value 
as history. Despite this shortcoming, it gives rise to thought, 
and makes one see how much harm was done to friendly rela- 
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tions between the two races by the excesses of abolitionists and 
by the passions engendered in the conduct of the War between 
the States. Many cases are adduced, showing the influence 
among white people, of negro ministers before the War, an in- 
fluence which not the most advanced of the race could possibly 
exercise now. That the negro, as a whole, has made great 
strides in his half-century of freedom cannot be denied, and this 
book is a record of many of his achievements, and of those who 
have wrought them. 

The point of view in this work is that of the ordinary Pro- 
testant, who is entirely without the Catholic idea of the con- 
cept conveyed to our minds by the word “Church.” Thus the 
title simply means a study of the development of the negro Chris- 
tian congregations of any sect. Although he is without any 
real appreciation of the reason for its attitude, the author is 
always friendly and courteous in his remarks about the work 
of the Catholic Church among the coloured people. His state- 
ment that the “appeal of the evangelical rather than the ritual- 
istic explains.. the slow progress of the Catholic work among 
the Negroes,” (p. 98) is a more charitable view of our failure 
that we can possibly take of it. The devotion of our compara- 
tively few negro congregations, and the fact, which Dr. Wood- 
son notes, that they lead all denominations in the large propor- 
tion of male members “with 47.5 per cent” (p. 298.) shows that 
it is more our fault than his that the negro has become so 
largely Methodist and Baptist. 

The chief value of this volume is not as history,—it would 
hardly meet the test in that respect—but as a piece of negro 
psychology. It shows what he is thinking, what his own esti- 
mate of his conditions is, how he regards his past, what are his 
hopes for the future. As we said at the outset, the Negro is a 
problem. Dr. Woodson has helped us to understand that prob- 
lem, and understanding is the primary requisite towards reach- 
ing a solution. 

FLOYD KEELER, A.M., S.T.B. 





The Indwelljng Of The Holy Spirit. By Rev. Barthélemy Froget, 
O.P., S.T.M., translated by Rev. Sydney A. Raemers, M.A. 
New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. xv+240. 


There is no subject in the domain of theology upon which 
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the so-called “Reformation” has wrought so much confusion as 
upon the nature and work of the Holy Ghost. Some denomina- 
tions have almost entirely lost sight of His personality and His 
mission, and haziness as to the whole subject is widespread. 
The average Catholic layman, while he may have a better hold 
upon the statements of theology regarding this subject, is also 
too often at a loss to explain to a would-be questioner what the 
Church really teaches, and he too seldom meditates upon the 
marvellous dispensation whereby it is possible that he is able to 
exclaim with the author of this work: “The Holy Ghost dwells 
in my heart!” (p. 239) This excellent commentary upon the 
teachings of Scripture and the Father, especially as systema- 
tized and explained in St. Thomas, is therefore, most timely. 
The purpose the author states to be “to establish by incontest- 
able arguments drawn from Divine revelation, the actual fact of 
(the) especial presence of God in righteous souls; clearly to ex- 
plain its nature, its mode and manner....to give a picture of 
the rich and complex organism installed by the Holy Ghost in 
the souls in whom He dwells, permitting them to collaborate 
with Him and under His guidance in the great work of their 
sanctification.” (p. vii.) 

The work he divided into four parts, each leading us on to 
the other logically and inevitably. Starting with the fact of 
the ordinary presence of God in His creatures, Fr. Froget leads 
us to consider how “God is present in a more perfect and com- 
plete way in the world of spirits than in that of bodies; He is 
more present to the angels than to men; to rational and living 
beings than to irrational ones, and those deprived of life; to the 
just than to sinners,” (pp. 14-15) and thence to the conclusion 
that “although. .God is everywhere and wholly present in every 
place, He is not equally present everywhere.” (p. 22.) From 
this he shows that there is “a special presence of God in souls 
in the state of grace” (p. 29) which presence is the “indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit in the Souls of the Just.” The rest of Part 
Second is taken up with a careful discussion, amply supported 
by authorities, as to the mode and nature of this special pre- 
sence. “Part Third” is entitled “This Divine Indwelling by 
grace is not proper to the Person of the Holy Spirit alone, but is 
the common prerogative of the whole Blessed Trinity. It is the 
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privilege of all the just, both of the Old and New Testament, 
(p. 104) and prepares us for the fourth part of the work 
occupying nearly half the volume, in which are discussed the 
practical matters connected with the “Purpose and Effects of 
the invisible and interior Mission of the Holy Ghost; and of His 
Indwelling in man’s souls.” (p. 123.) This is a masterly and 
intensely useful analysis of the virtues and of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, showing the distinction between them and their re- 
lation each to the other. Further he outlines the Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost, and their influence upon the Christian soul, whose 
relation to God he does not hesitate to characterize as “deifica- 
tion by grace” (p. 138). 

This is not a book to be read hastily, though even a cursory 
perusal of it cannot fail to be of benefit. But it should be read 
a little at a time, pondered and meditated upon. It will furnish 
the devout reader with many themes for meditation, and can- 
not fail to inspire him with a resolution towards spiritual per- 
fection. To realize, “The Holy Spirit dwells in my heart! I am 
His temple, essentially the temple of holiness” (p. 239) must 
needs make one further resolve, “I must, therefore, sanctify 
myself, since the first characteristic of God’s House is holiness” 
(ibid.) and must make one heed the exhortation with which the 
author concludes. “Let us, labor, therefore,..to grow in the 
knowledge of God, applying ourselves every day to understand 
better the Divine favors lavished upon us. in order to appre- 
ciate them the more. Let us love, honor, and often invoke the 
Holy Ghost; let us be docile to His inspirations; and deter- 
mined finally to occudy the throne of glory which is prepared 
for us in heaven, let us commence by glorifying here below in 
our body and in our soul that Holy Trinity Whose abiding place 
and temple we are.” (pp. 239-240.) 

The author has opened up a storehouse of spiritual treasures 
in this work and the translator has rendered English speaking 


Catholics a great service by his strong and idiomatic rendering 
of it. 


FLOYD KEELER, A.M., S.T.B. 
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Lehrbuch der historischen Methodik. Von Alfred Feder, S.J., 
Professor an der philosophisch-theologischen Lehranstalt 
zu Valkenburg. 2. Auflage. Josef Késel und Friedrich 


Pustet, Regensburg. 


The first requisite in a professional historian is, that he 
know how to handle his sources and how to make the correct 
use of them. This is not only the foundation of his activity; it 
is the sole means he possesses to provide the stones, large and 
small, and all the other material which will go to make up the 
edifice he intends to raise for the benefit of the reading and 
studying public. The appropriate representation of his ma- 
terial in well-fitting language, though in a way of equal im- 
portance, will be valueless, if his statements, combinations, sup- 
positions, are not supported by the evidence gained from the 
sources. 

It is not surprising, that during the nineteenth century, 
which saw a remarkable growth of historical studies, there ap- 
peared a great many treatises, dissertations, theses, inaugural 
addresses, which made it their purpose to dilate on the art of 
utilizing the sources and of writing up the results of investiga- 
tions. Towards the end of the century was published the 
famous work of Professor Ernest Bernheim, Lehrbuch der his- 
torischen Methode, “Textbook of Historical Method,” which 
condensed under well chosen titles most of which were invented 
by the author, the fruits of these manifold labors and studies. 
(See Langlois-Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History, 
p. 10.) It was not the only book of its kind. Quite an array 
of productions in English, French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish pursued the same or similar aims. But Professor Bern- 
heim’s Lehrbuch in a way remained the classic of the theory of 
history writing. 

F. Alfred Feder’s work is the latest contribution to this use- 
ful literature. It is divided into three chief sections: I. Knowl- 
edge of the Sources; II. Critique of the Sources; III. Synthesis 
of the Authenticated Facts. After an introduction treating of 
the nature and value of history as a science, and of the philo- 
sophy of history, the author inserts a general chapter on 
Methodics, which to a large extent reproduces the scholastic 
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doctrine on “moral certitude,” in particular the certitude gained 
through the testimony of witnesses. 

Literature is abundantly quoted. Works in Latin, Greek, 
and the modern languages are referred to all through the book. 
There is an extensive chapter, headed, Quellen-Nachweise 
“Guides to Sources” which enumerates in five subdivisions: 
Printed Collections of Sources; Indexes to Sources; Other 
Bibliographical Helps (Encyclopedias, general and special) ; 
Biographical Helps; Introductions to auxiliary sciences 
(philology, geography, paleography, numismatics, etc.) Be- 
sides, every chapter is preceded by a list of references to 
historical works, commonly monographic in character, which 
by their manner of treatment are illustrative of the point dis- 
cussed in that particular chapter. Warnings, directions, and 
hints, given in individual paragraphs are enhanced by numerous 
examples, very concisely expressed, and so selected as impart at 
the same time positive knowledge on a great variety of subjects. 

A table on pp. 76 and 77 shows several divisions of the 
sources. One division is based on their origin; a different one 
(only briefly indicated) on their contents; a third one, the most 
important, on their Erkenntnisswert, “Instructive value.” 
Under this aspect the author introduces a division, which prac- 
tically differs from all those in vogue so far. He distinguishes 
Mute or Material Sources and Speaking or Formal Sources. He 
calls mute sources not only the remains of men and animals the 
traces of climatic or geographic conditions, products of arts. 
etc., but also popular usages and the vestiges of former 
languages, because these, too, do not directly “speak” of his- 
torical facts but may possibly hint at them or suggest their one- 
time existence. The speaking sources declare historical facts 
directly and expressly. To these belong documents of all kinds, 
inscriptions, biographical notes, government and business 
papers, etc. 

There is also a rather long treatise on the history of writing, 
taking up individually the several materials on which people 
used to write at different periods and in various countries— 
wax tablets, papyrus (here is inserted an historical discussion 
on the contents of the papyri hitherto decyphered), parchment, 
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paper—and describing where necessary the methods of pre- 
paration. We learn of the instruments and fluids used for writ- 
ing, and of the various systems of the Latin alphabet employed 
successively by the scribes of the Middle Ages. 

These few points, picked out at random, do of course not 
give a complete idea of the contents of a book which in rather 
small type filis about three hundred pages. Needless to say, 
wherever the religious viewpoint comes in for elucidation or de- 
fence, which in a publication of this kind cannot happen very 
often, the author stands decidedly on Catholic ground. As 
already remarked, the preliminary chapter is partly an enlarged 
treatise of scholastic philosophy. The similarity and difference 
between natural and supernatural faith is pointed out clearly. 
Under the heading, “Internal Possibility and Impossibility” [of 
facts], the author defends at some length the possibility and 
cognoscibility of miracles, referring among other instances, to 
the numerous miracles investigated in the processes of Canoni- 
zation and Beatification. (In another place however, he puts in a 
strong word of warning against the Wundersucht, the morbid 
tendency of some hagiographers to glorify their saints by attri- 
buting to them all kinds of unattested miracles and other super- 
human acts.) His practice of adding examples to most of his 
rules offers to the author many an opportunity to show up mis- 
takes made, intentionally or unintentionally, by non-Catholic 
authors. On one such occasion, for instance, he calls attention 
to the fact that the books of the New Testament have been 
transmitted to us by a practically unbroken chain of manu- 
scripts, while the transmission of many even prominent works 
of classic literature is much less perfect, in some cases positively 
precarious. It is especially gratifying to notice how promi- 
nently Catholic writers figure in the very numerous reference 
lists of historical literature. 

FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J. 





Paul, Hero and Saint. By Leo Gregory Fink. New York: The 
Paulist Press. Pp. xv-+239. 


English-speaking Catholics are often accused by their Prot- 
estant neighbors of not being familiar with the Scriptures and 
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there is some truth in the taunt. Protestantism, though mak- 
ing a fetich of the Bible, has nevertheless, made it and its con- 
tents a household possession of the masses. There has recently 
been a revival of interest in the Written Word of God among 
our people, and numerous volumes have been printed designed 
to familiarize them with the sacred pages. Among all these 
this little book stands out unique. In his “Introduction” the 
Superior-General of the Paulist Fathers tells us “This book on 
St. Paul is a novelty. It employs its own peculiar method of 
presentation; it has its special application to the conditions of 
the present day; it contains its definite appeal, the appeal of the 
hero to the youth of our time.” (p. v. ), and the author himself, 
calling to mind the missionary spirit which is stirring our 
younger generation, tells them that it is his purpose to bring to 
their minds and hearts a message “concerning (their) Aposto- 
late in the Army of Christ.” (p. ix). 

In thirty-four brief chapters the life of the great apostle is 
traced from his birth at Tarsus to his martyrdom at Rome, and 
the author in every instance follows the Scriptural narrative 
with fidelity, though occasionally a startling juxtaposition of 
events and the extreme modernity of expression will shock those 
accustomed to assuming the historical attitude of mind. In- 
deed, this very up-to-dateness, the feature which makes the 
book so readable for our youth, is its chief difficulty, but as it is 
written for boys and girls and not for historians, or exegetes, 
this fault, if fault it is, may be overlooked 

Almost every error of the present day is met and vanquished 
by our hero, and the weapons he uses are seen to be those which 
will be most effective in our own case. St. Paul is portrayed, 
not merely a character of long ago, but as the exemplar and 
hero of every day life. It is a strong appeal for the missionary 
motive, for the self-sacrifice, without which neither the Church 
nor the individual can possibly advance. 

Besides making a fascinating study for young people Father 
Fink has set forth herein a valuable set of suggestions to the 
clergy who have youth in their care. These pages contain, as 
he aptly heads his excellent index, “Ammunition from the 
Arsenal of Truth” (p. 31), material for an abundance of ad- 
dresses or conferences for young folks. 
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This volume we hope will be followed by others of the same 
character, dealing with New Testament heroes. Such a series 
could not fail to awaken in the hearts of young people a love for 
the Scriptures, and a knowledge of them which will both en- 
rich their own spiritual life but will also be a means of gain- 
saying the enemy in his attempts upon their souls. 

FLOYD KEELER, A.M., S.T.B. 





Dominican Saints. By the Novices of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., with an introduction by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Washington: Dominicana. Pp. 433. 


Above all else the purpose of a Religious Order is the pro- 
duction of holiness in its members, and by its fruits in this di- 
rection it must finally be judged. By this standard the follow- 
ers of Dominic Guzman stand high, and these studies of the 
fourteen Dominicans who have been raised to the altars of the 
Church are sure to enhance one’s appreciation of the heroic 
sanctity to which they attained. Beginning, of course, with the 
sainted founder of the order, these saints are treated in chrono- 
logical order, and in brief but comprehensive fashion their 
lives and works are rehearsed. One remarkable thing which 
strikes the reader as he thinks over these marvellous lives is the 
fact that nearly all the canonised Dominicans are saints whose 
fame is by no means confined to their own order, but are really 
known and venerated as belonging to the Universal Church. St. 
Dominic, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Raymond of Pennafort, St. 
Vincent Ferrer, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Pius V., St. Rose of 
Lima are all such, and he would be a poor Catholic indeed, who 
was not familiar with them. And though less widely known St. 
Hyacinth, St. Agnes of Montepulciano, St. Antoninus, or St. 
John of Cologne, rouse excessive admiration as their prayers 
and deeds of charity are recounted. 

Each sketch is separate and complete—an historical essay 
by one of the Novices. It seems too bad that the name of these 
youthful historians may not be attached to their efforts, -but 
such studies as these must serve to stimulate them, as well as 
their readers, to imitate these chosen ones whose lives they 
have so well portrayed . 
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A full page illustration, taken from authentic sources, pre- 
cedes the account of each life, and a bibliography follows it, 
enabling anyone who wishes to do so, to make a more exhaustive 
study of the subject of the sketch. 

There is also a final chapter on “Other Saintly Dominicans” 
and this is followed by the text of the Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Benedict XV on the occasion of the seventh centenary of the 
death of St. Dominic. A chronological list of the Dominican 
saints and blessed follows, revealing besides these fourteen, 287 
who have been beatified. The fact that the 19th Century pro- 
duced 34 of these, shows that the power of holiness still persists 
in St. Dominic’s foundation, and the large number of secular 
tertiaries who have won the Church’s approbation ought to be 
an encouragement to those who though called to live in the 
world strive to be not of it. 

Altogether this volume is a most valuable work for popular 
reading, and no one can fail to profit by its perusal. We 
bespeak for it a wide circulation and trust that others will be 
led to emulate these novices by issuing accounts of the saints 
which their own institutes have produced. The world needs 
them as never before. 

FLOYD KEELER, A.M., S.T.B. 





A History of the Constitution of Minnesota, with the First Veri- 
fied Text. By William Anderson, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of political science, in collaboration with A. G. Lobb, LL.B., 
comptroller of the University, Minneapolis: 1921 Pp. 
vii+323. 


This volume will prove serviceable as a reference book for 
students and teachers of the state, and to a less extent for state 
judges and officials. Students of state government will wel- 
come such a compilation for a single state, because as these ac- 
cumulate, it will enable some scholar to give us a good, general 
state constitutional history, of which political scientists are 
sorely in need. The states of the old Northwest in this regard 
are leading the way, making available in scholarly fashion ac- 
counts of their political and constitutional development. Like 
most works of this kind, the author writes a good introductory 
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survey, accurately edits the constitution and its amendments, 
but falls short in the broader, comparative treatment and in 
fully emphasizing the supplementary court decisions and the 
practical working of the constitution. 

R. J. P. 





The Teaching Of Religion. pp. xi+241. By Roderick Mac- 
Religion, First Course. pp. 41. Eachen, D.D., New 
Religion, First Manual. pp. xix+333. | York: McMillan Co. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” The real worth 
of a course in any subject is the result upon its students. Dr. 
MacEachen has attacked the problem of bringing religion home 
to young children and of giving them a real insight into its 
fundamentals in a way that leaves room for nothing but ad- 
miration. The present writer has tried the text-book of this 
series Religion, First Course on small children and has found 
that it works. What higher praise could be given to its sound- 
ness pedagogically, its attractiveness typographically, and its 
general usefulness? This little book at once appeals to the 
child. Its illustrations are for the most part self-explanatory, 
and are all exceedingly well-chosen. The text is clear, brief and 
to the point—things all necessary in conveying ideas to child- 
ren of the first grade, who are still in the midst of the physical 
struggle of mastering the symbols of our alphabet. 

And it would take a very inefficient teacher who, with Re- 
ligion, First Manual in hand, could not convey something of the 
author’s purpose to her pupils. Dr. MacEachen has left the 
teacher nothing to do but teach. He has taken all the obstacles 
out of the path, has erected adequate sign-posts, and furnished 
the vehicle for the journey. One needs only to get in and go! 

The Teaching of Religion is, of course, a more generai 
and exhaustive text, and will repay the most careful study by 
any who have to deal with that subject, as all teachers in the 
Catholic school system do have. It exhibits a well-ordered plan, 
a thorough treatment, and a conciseness of expression which 
makes it most valuable. 

We are confident that if this series is tried out it will have 
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a wide popularity and if the author produces volumes through- 
out the series which are as good as these, he will have done 
Catholic education a great service. 

F. K. 





War and Revolution in Russia, 1914-1917, By General Basil 
Gourko. Pp. xv+420. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Of all the countries which have had a share in the cataclysm 
we call “the Great War’ none has such a fascination and none 
is so filled with mystery as Russia. We have hardly yet awak- 
ened to what has happened there. Reports of famines, bolshe- 
vik uprisings, intrigue, action and reaction come thick and fast. 
And it is all difficult for us to follow. The Slav soul, the Ortho- 
dox Church, the old bureaucratic government, all bring baffling 
problems. A book therefore, which will show to us now, and to 
future generations, something of the inner workings of the mind 
of this great people, and of the crises through which they have 
passed, is a valuable historical study. Such is this volume. 

General Gourko was at one time Chief of the Russian Im- 
perial General Staff, and later Commander-in-chief of their 
Western Armies. In these positions he was able to know much 
that went on in military circles and his “memories and im- 
pressions” are a valuable addition to our literature on the sub- 
ject. Though they are sometimes too technical to be of deep 
interest except to an expert in military strategy, his accounts of 
his own imprisonment, of the progress of the revolution, of his 
wife, who voluntarily shared his incarceration and who, after- 
wards lost her life through the bursting of a German shell in 
the hospital where she was giving herself as a nurse to the 
wounded, all lend human interest to the story. When the real 
history of Russia in these dark days of her existence is fully 
written, intimate books like this, will be useful in its compila- 
tion. A number of excellent photographs bring to the eye what 
the text brings to the mind. 
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The Colonization of North America (1492-1783). By Herbert 
Eugene Bolton, Ph.D., and Thomas Maitland Marshall, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 
xvi+609. 


This is a volume of exceptional merit and of incalculable 
value, not only to teachers of history for whom it is primarily in- 
tended, but to the reader who desires to acquire a knowledge of 
the most fascinating and gripping epoch in our country’s history. 

Unlike nearly all other text-books which we have handled, 
or know anything of, it presents the history of North America 
as a whéle and gives adequate treatment of the colonies of na- 
tions other than England, and of the English colonies other than 
the thirteen which revolted. 

It is divided into three main sections: I. The Founding of 
the Colonies; II. Expansion and International Conflict; III. 
The Revolt of the English Colonies. The spread of civilization 
in America has been presented against a broad European back- 
ground; and colonial beginnings as well as colonial growth 
have been admirably sketched and treated. The chief feature of 
the volume is comprehensiveness; and the activities of the 
European nations represented in the United States are given a 
large setting in both Europe and in the New World. Thus we 
find a splendid presentation of the activities of the Swedes, 
Dutch, French, English, and Spanish. The account of French 
expansion, for example, has been extended beyond the conven- 
tional presentation, and embraces the West Indies, the founding 
of Louisiana, and the advance of the French pioneers across the 
Mississippi and up its tributaries, and up the Saskatchewan to 
the Rocky Mountains. The story of English expansion em- 
braces not only the thirteen States which revolted, but also the 
Bermudas, the West Indies, Hudson Bay, Canada, and the 
Floridas. The Spanish colonies, in particular, have been ac- 
corded more adequate treatment that one finds usually in text- 
books, and the authors have given the quietus (for ever, let us 
hope) to the notion so widely prevalent in this country that 
Spain “failed” as a colonizer. 

They have approached many familiar things from a new 
viewpoint. Hitherto, for example, the inter-colonial wars in 
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North America have been regarded mainly as a struggle be- 
tween France and England, and as confined to the Canadian 
border. When we vision the conflict through the authors’ 
speculum, it becomes convincingly evident that there was an 
Anglo-Spanish and a Franco-Spanish, as well as a Franco- 
English struggle for the continent, not to mention the ambitious 
efforts of Dutch, Swedes, Russians, and Danes. 

The writer of this brief review has used the volume as a 
class manual since its first appearance, and he wishes to go on 
record with the statement that this is the only text-book that he 
has found eminently satisfactory. Apart from the text the read- 
ings set at the end of each chapter are a genuine contribution to 
historical science, and as these include, or suggest, an extensive 
bibliography, the necessity for personal research is minimized 
enormously. 

The authors are known as eminent masters in the domain of 
history and this volume is without doubt the ripened fruit of 
vast experience in dealing with undergraduates and academics. 

There are a few minor blemishes in the work-slips of the pen 
possibly—which will doubtless be removed in the next edition. 
For example, on page 61, is found the statement, that “a Jesuit, 
Abbé Laval, was appointed vicar-apostolic and Bishop of Petrea 
in partibus.” Bishop Laval had been educated by the 
Jesuits, but was a secular priest, affiliated to Les Missions 
Etrangéres, of Paris. Again on page 101, we read: “In 1690, 
a Sulpician mission was established at Cahokia.” The mission 
at Cahokia was established by priests of the Seminary of 
Quebec, who were not Sulpicans. These, of course, are unim- 
portant details which will receive the necessary correction. 

It is gratifying to know that this excellent volume has met 
with the success it deserves. The writer has first hand know- 
ledge to the effect that it is now used as a text-book in more than 
a hundred colleges and universities. 

P. W. B. 





Four Lectures on Practical Aspects of the Council of Trent. By 
Frederick Joseph Kinsman. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1921. Pp. 64. 


These lectures were delivered at St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
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timore. Dr. Kinsman is not concerned with the Council of 
Trent as a whole but with its practical aspects. Seminary stu- 
dents as well as educated Catholics may find in it an antidote to 
the many legends which have been for many the only source of 
knowledge of this Council. Friar Sarpi of Venice was the chief 
offender in this respect. Mr. Andrew D. White told us in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January and February, 1904, that Paolo 
Sarpi fought the most bitter fight for humanity against the 
Papacy. As a man he was greater than Machiavelli and 
Galileo; he threw a bright light into the most important general 
Council of the Church and revealed to Christendom the methods 
that there prevailed. 

Sarpi was a bitter and unscrupulous partisan, a protagonist 
of the theory of the absorption of the Church by the State. 
Ranke views Sarpi with distrust and his statement that the 
Venetian friar does not adhere to the facts as he finds them 
should be warning enough not to take him as a guide through 
the mazes of the Council of Trent. 

We have a contemporary authority in Pallavacini. The 
Gorres Society of Germany is collecting the complete series of 
documents relating to the Council of Trent. 

Dr. Kinsman shows the far-reaching results of the Triden- 
tine deliberations. It brought into high relief the nature and 
tendencies of the work of Luther and his auxiliaries. Its state- 
ments of Catholic doctrine were clear and definite and its in- 
fluence as a reforming council was shown by the extirpation of 
abuses and scandals. A great Council this of Trent, and Dr. 
Kinsman’s work may impel the student to go further afield in 
search of more proof of its service to the Church. 

W. F. 





Life and Times of Stevens Thomas Mason, the Boy Governor of 
Michigan, (1811-1843). By the late Lawton T. Hemans of 
the Michigan Historical Commission, (prepared for publi- 
cation by his wife). Lansing. 1920. 


Lawton T. Hemans knew the history of early Michigan in a 
most minute way as his little chronicle of the State and his con- 
tributions to the local historical society will demonstrate. This 
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volume, his last work, was a labor of love, for his state patriot- 
ism and heroic regard for the maligned governor were un- 
bounded. In part, it is an apologia as far as Mason and his 
political associates are concerned. Yet, it is a valuable contri- 
bution not only to an understanding of early Michigan life, but 
as an interpretation of the Northwest and frontier influences in 
American life. It is much more than a political sketch of the 
period, because of its emphasis upon social and economic con- 
ditions, and its interest is by no means as limited as the title sug- 
gests. 

Mason, a Virginian, after a sojourn in Kentucky, commenced 
his active career in Michigan as secretary of the territory 
(1831), when Governor Cass entered Jackson’s cabinet. The 
author describes the territory as Mason found it. Detroit was 
a town of four thousand souls, half of whom were French, liv- 
ing the Arcadian life of habitants. The ribbon-like farms, the 
moss-grown crucifix on house and barn, and the church of St. 
Anne in process of construction brought reminders of Quebec. 
Other denominations were represented by three meeting-houses. 
The Irish were appearing, for one of Mason’s first addresses 
was delivered at a St. Patrick’s day celebration. Schools were 
few, though culture was not wanting, especially in the settlers 
from New England. Mason’s sisters attended a school kept 
by some Belgian nuns and were tutored in languages by, “Father 
Kundig, a Swiss, and Father Bowdoel, an elegant Frenchman,” 
(p. 49.) Newspapers had been established, although the first 
Michigan journal founded by Fr. Gabriel Richard in 1809, had 
been discontinued. 

Michigan found the year 1832 tempered with hardships, the 
Black Hawk Indian war and a fatal pestilence. In the account 
of this scourge, Mr. Hemans evidences the toleration of the 
frontier. While not minimizing the charitable labors of physi- 
cians and ministers, he does not hesitate to ascribe the premier 
position to the saintly Father Richard: “As might have been 
expected, the good priest....was day and night among the 
scenes of the suffering and death, everywhere ministering to 
the physical and spiritual wants of the needy. On the 13th of 
the month (September) Father Richard was claimed by the 
Grim Reaper to the grief of all the people. For forty-four years 
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he had been the shepherd of his flock. He had served as the third 
delegate to Congress from the Territory, and had brought the 
first printing press to Detroit in 1809. He was a noble soul, his 
life one of helpful sacrifice. Death came to him not from 
cholera, but from physical exhaustion incident to his unremit- 
ting sacrifice for others. The whole community followed his 
remains to their last resting place and his memory still lingers 
amid the scenes of his labors as one of the earth’s worthy.” 
(Pp. 83-84) 

The plague reappeared in 1834 with Fr. Martin Kundig as 
Fr. Richard’s successor as the “apostle of charity.” Of his work 
Mayor Charles Trowbridge wrote: “Amidst the panic which en- 
sued, a few stood calm and resolute. Among these no one was 
more distinguished, none so much admired as Father Kundig. 
Fearless and serene, he seemed to be ubiquitous among the 
stricken of the plague. At his personal expense, he provided 
an ambulance, he went forth from morn till night on his errand 
of mercy, cheerful and cheering everyone. When some victim 
of the plague was found who was without friends or medical 
care, he carried the unfortunate to his ambulance and drove to 
the hospital in the old church. When the church was reached 
he carried the sufferer on his shoulders to the ward of the hos- 
pital where a band of young physicians.... took charge until 
recovery or death decided the case.” (Pp. 120-121). Later, as 
superintendent of the Wayne County Poorhouse, he was able to 
humanize the aid given to unfortunate paupers and victims of 
the plague. (p. 155). In 1837, “through the personal effort of 
the Governor, the good priest....received a belated and in- 
sufficient recognition for his financial sacrifice in relieving the 
poor and distressed during the cholera scourge of three years 
before, in the form of a gift of three thousand dollars. This is 
said to be the single instance in our history of a reward or pen- 
sion for philanthropic service, and surely the State chose a 
worthy and exceptional example; for even after the receipt of 
the gratuity, his obligations in the care of the poor and needy 
which fate had committed to his charge, were such that his en- 
tire property and personal effects were sold by the sheriff to 
satisfy debts he had contracted through the prompting of his 
charitable instincts. It was nearly twenty years later before 
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the good shepherd could say that he was free from the debts 
he had contracted while giving care and comfort to the poor and 
friendless of Detroit.” (Pp. 265-266). 

The work of such priests deserves consideration, for to it 
may be ascribed the slight influence which nativism and Know- 
Nothingism attained in Michigan. For the lengthy quotations, 
the reviewer offers no apology, for too little attention has been 
given to the heroic endeavors of the secular priesthood in build- 
ing up the church in the western states. Incidentally when the 
centennial history of the diocese of Detroit is written, Mr. 
Heman’s volume will prove useful. 

The student of American history will read with profit the ac- 
counts of Indian wars, the Ohio boundary controversy, banking 
reforms, the effects of the 1837 panic, attitude toward the 
Canadian revolt, the election of 1840, internal improvements, 
and transportation problems The student of local history will 
find admirable material on early political parties and elections 
anc the making of the constitution, as well as an intimate ac- 
count of the author’s hero, Governor Mason. Interesting is the 
note, that at the dedication of a memorial in Detroit (1908) to 
Mason the oration was delivered by the Rev. Walter Elliott, C. 
S. P. of the Catholic University, “who was born in Detroit and 
came of a family of historical abilities.” (P. 518) 

R. J. P. 





Journal, Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Two vol- 
umes. Pp. 954, published as a centennial contribution by 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. Columbia: 1920. 


Students of state government and Missourians will find this 
Journal of value. It has hitherto been inaccessible, preserved 
only in original manuscript and that in the private possession 
of the Hon. John L. Sullivan of Jefferson City. The journal has 
been reproduced in practically its original form. 

The historical introduction dealing with the Constitutions 
and Constitutional Conventions up to 1875 by Mr. Isidore Loeb 
is not altogether satisfactory, written as it is entirely from the 
constitutional documents without recognition of the political 
situation. One would get no idea of the slavery issue in the ac- 
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count of the Constitution of 1820, and very little of the demo- 
cratic influences of the era. The Convention of 1861-1863, its 
war policy and infamous test oath, should be considered in the 
light of the struggle between Secessionists and Unionists for 
control of the state. The Constitutional Convention of 1865 is 
considered in a half dozen pages with no clear interpretation of 
the disqualifying, “iron-clad” oath or of the burdensome taxes 
levied on all private educational and charitable institutions. 
Some attention should be given to the work of General Blair, 
Gratz Brown, and Carl Schurz in leading the liberal movement 
for the abolition of the oath and pernicious “rebel’’ legislation. 
The beginnings of the Liberal Republican movement are to be 
found in Missouri politics of 1865-1872, and surely that national 
third party movement is not to be minimized. Mr. Loeb has 
written a lawyer’s sketch of the state’s constitutional develop- 
ment, and has done it well as far as it goes. But today, we are 
coming to realize that constitutional history is much broader, 
and can only be written in the light of its political, social, and 
economic background. 

Mr. Floyd Shoemaker describes the personnel of the Con- 
vention of 1875, cataloguing the delegates according to age, 
birthplace, race, creed, masonic affiliations, education, army re- 
cord, and political connections. Such a summary is valuable in 
an interpretation of the constitution, conservative yet perman- 
ent despite the fifty years of phenomenal state growth. In the 
biographical sketches, one notes the name of Joseph Pulitzer, 
then of the St. Louis Westliche Post. Of the sixty-eight delegates, 
but one Henry J. Spaunhorst was a Catholic, another, W. P. 
Johnson, had Catholic affiliations, and still another, Lowndes 
H. Davis, was much later to forsake Methodism for the Catholic 
Church. Yet, Missouri of 1875 would boast of its toleration, 
when it abolished its penal laws. 

Mr. Spaunhorst (1828-1907) came as a child with his par- 
ents from Hanover to Missouri. Self-made, he entered business 
attaining success in a wholesale grocery concern and in various 
financial and insurance companies. In 1872, he began the pub- 
lication of Amerika, a Catholic journal. A leader in German 
philanthropic movements and fraternal circles, he was honored 
with the presidency of the German Roman Catholic Central So- 
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ciety from 1873-1891, and then made honorary president for 
life.(pp. 107-108). Davis was also a Democrat, a Yale gradu- 
ate and later of the Louisville Law School, southern in sym- 
pathy, he read or practised law instead of actively participating 
in the war. A presidential elector on the Brown-Greeley ticket 
in 1872, he entered national politics serving three terms in 
Congress. Though a prominent Mason, he entered the Church 
in 1897. (p. 81). The reviewer believes that no apology need 
be given for this biographical note of two men whose careers 
gave them something of a national influence. 


R. J. P. 





The Influence of Oversea Expansion on England to 1700. By 
James E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Instructor in the University of 
Illinois. Pp. 367. Columbia University Studies: 1920. 


Dr. Gillespie has wandered into a new field. His laborious 
delving in a wide range of printed materials has enabled him to 
glean many interesting facts and an occasional valuable inter- 
pretation of the influences of British colonial expansion upon 
the life of Britons at home. The subject is a good one, and 
under the guidance of Professor Sheppard of Columbia Univer- 
sity, it has resulted in a meritorious dissertation. The biblio- 
graphy will be found of service, though the lack of an index will 
be felt by the student. 

The effects on society are considered in the first chapter. 
Mr. Gillespie considers the character of the emigration to the 
West Indian and American colonies, and comes to the conclusion 
that the colonies served as a safety valve for England’s dis- 
contented, unsuccessful, and radical elements. He is inclined 
to accept the theory, that this exodus left England less radical 
in the eighteenth than in the sixteenth and rebellious seven- 
teenth centuries. He might have suggested, that it was this 
element which made America politically more liberal than 
England, and accounted in no small measure for the decided 
differences in the political philosophy between Englishmen and 
colonials in 1776. And, it was this fundamental difference, 
which more than grievances, accounted for the Revolution. 

The classification of emigrants will not please “native 
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Americans,’ who would throw a halo about the earliest settlers. 
Some came as religious refugees, such as the Pilgrims, Quakers, 
a small number of Catholics, and to a lesser extent Puritans, 
who were quite as apt to be political malcontents. Others ac- 
cording to the wealthy speculator and pamphleteer, Sir Josiah 
Child, sailed for America to recoup their fortunes lost in the 
Civil War. Considerable numbers of military prisoners were 
sold as indentured slaves, the Irish after Drogheda, Scots after 
Preston, Cavaliers after the fight at Worcester, and Monmouth’s 
unhappy rebels. Sectaries, especially Quakers, convicted under 
the Conventicle Act of 1664 were shipped abroad. Felons and 
convicts were numerous, for judges availed themselves of the 
right to transport rather than to execute men for petty offences, 
under the “more than four hundred” capital crimes acts. The 
number of such acts is larger than the reviewer has seen else- 
where. Nor does the statement, that in Cromwell’s time the 
code sanctioned 3000 executions for witchcraft alone, seem suffi- 
ciently grounded by a mere reference to Scharf’s History of 
Maryland. Other points of a like nature might be noted. 

At any rate, felons became so numerous that various 
colonies passed embargo acts, which were disallowed by the 
crown. Not until after the Revolution, did England look else- 
where for penal settlements. Paupers were sold by parishes as 
indentured servants, and paupers were increasing in numbers 
because of enclosures and industrial changes. Children were 
shipped to Jamaica, Barbados, and to the mainland. Cromwell 
in selling Irish children to the West Indian planters seems to 
have started the movement, but later the main stream was com- 
posed of English orphans. Kidnapping or “spiriting away” 
went on in spite of the law of 1670, making the penalty for con- 
viction, death. The author believes this class would approxim- 
ate 10,000 annually. The colonies needed labor; England de- 
sired relief; and emigrants, voluntary and impressed, sought a 
refuge in the wilderness from the political, religious, or more 
generally economic oppression which bore them under. 

An interesting essay recounts the change in manners, cus- 
toms, and mode of life made possible by colenial expansion. 
Jewelry and precious metals seized by buccaneers on the Span- 
ish Main appeared in the courts of Elizabeth and the Stuarts. 
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Perfumes, cotton cloths, silk, china, bric-a-brac, oriental screens 
and cabinets, ivory, dyes, mahogany, cedar and the like were 
brought by traders. Potatoes, corn, tomatoes, herbs, flowers, 
peanuts, cheaper sugar, molasses, tobacco, tea, cocoa, chocolate, 
and coffee appear in the post-Elizabeth diet. Luxury and ex- 
travagance, and new modes of living resulted, much as in earlier 
centuries when the Crusades acquainted the West with the 
East. 

Other chapters deal with the extension of commerce, finan- 
cial and banking activities, increase of national and individual 
wealth and industrial expansion. Shipping was advanced by 
colonial trade in raw and manufactured goods, while manu- 
facturers were promoted by colonial demands. The industrial 
revolution of the late eighteenth century was amply presaged by 
the colonial development of the seventeenth century plantations. 

Several chapters outline the influence on thought, learning, 
geographical and scientific knowledge, on literary productions 
of the Elizabethans and their immediate successors, on the 
language with its accumulation of foreign or Indian words, on 
art, and on political thought. As business increased, toleration 
came more naturally. Foreign wars were ceasing to be waged 
for dynastic or religious causes, but for commercial or capital- 
istic reasons. Witness the Navigation Acts and the English wars 
for commercial predominance with Holland, Spain, and later 
France. 

The author sees religious relief due to the migration of 
Puritan and the more energetic sectaries of all shades, and hints 
that their withdrawal may account for the less fervent religious 
tone. Pepys noted in his diary, that people of the better sort 
affronted established ministers, while Evelyn in 1680 urged the 
bishop of Oxford to set scholars at work refuting the rising 
skepticism. Ministers urged colonization as a work of Chris- 
tianizing pagan peoples, though the Reverend William Crashaw 
probably spoke the orthodox mind, when he advocated that no 
Papist, atheist, or Brownist be licensed to go to the plantations. 
As early as 1649, the Corporation for the Propagating the Gos- 
pel in New England was founded with many noble patrons. 
That its success was limited, Mr. Gillespie would deduce from 
the offers of £100 to ministers on missions, and from a note in 
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the Calendar of State Papers (1699), that no minister can be 
found “who will go and live with the Indians and teach them 
Christianity,” (pp. 192-193) Dr. Prideaux of Norwich drew 
up a memorial commenting upon the failure of England to es- 
tablish ministers in its eastern factories as the Portugese, 
French, and even the Dutch were doing with good results. The 
Church of England was sinking into its eighteenth century de- 
cline, and business opportunities ruled the English mind and 
thought. 

Dr. Gillespie has written a monograph of sound value, and 
one which maintains the Columbia standard at its highest level. 

R. J. P. 





A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. In four 
volumes. Published by the Minnesota Historical Society 
under the editorship of Solon J. Buch, Ph.D. Vol I. Pp. 
5383. St. Paul: 1921. 


Professor William W. Folwell, born in 1833, a graduate of 
Hobart College in 1857, a student in Berlin, a lieutenant in the 
Civil War rising to a lieutenant-colonelcy, was selected first pre- 
sident of the University of Minnesota in 1869, resigning in 1884 
to serve as librarian and professor of political science, until his 
retirement in 1907 As the author of Minnesota in the American 
Commonwealth series, he has long since familiarized himself 
with the state historical materials and archives. Closely asso- 
ciated with state and civic affairs as well as educational, Dr. 
Folwell came to know Minnesota, its people, its founders, and 
later leaders in every field, with an intimacy which will make 
of his later volumes saurce material, as well as history. Well 
equipped, with a lively style, a judicial tolerance, only slightly 
strained by state and personal loyalty, the writer has in this first 
volume recounted the annals of Minnesota from the earliest 
French explorations to its admission into the Union in 1858. As 
a student of Dr. Folwell and as a descendant of pioneer stock, 
who “broke the prairie” in the Sioux country, the reviewer 
trusts that the aged scholar will be spared to complete the four 
volumes as a crowning service to the commonwealth. 

These volumes will follow the general plan of the Centennial 
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History of Illinois, and hence will emphasize the social, reli- 
gious, and economic life of the state, quite as much as the politi- 
cal. While the last volume will contain a general bibliography, 
the first volume is replete with footnotes giving elaborate re- 
ferences, critical estimates, and many minutiae of local interest. 
Printed travels, local memoirs and studies, unprinted doctoral 
dissertations, manuscript collections of letters in the files of the 
historical society have been used without stint of labor. 
Especially close has been the author’s study of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions and the Journals of early explorers. Although much of a 
purely parochial value is cast in the notes and appendix, there is 
still an over-burdening of the text with unessential matter of a 
detailed or somewhat irrelevant character. Space might have 
been saved, possibly at the expense of continuity and of the 
picturesque, by shortening the account of Indian wars, land 
claims, Indian cessions, abortive railroad ventures, factional 
politics, and by accrediting the reader with .. better background 
of general American history. However, this is a minor criti- 
cism, and one which would hardly be accepted by a state follow- 
ing, chiefly concerned with such local affairs. 

The student of American life will find Dr. Folwell’s work of 
inestimable value as an interpretation of the frontier, the In- 
dian, the explorer and missionary, the fur trade, and the invad- 
ing pioneer, rushing ahead of the survey and into conflict with 
the Indian in an attempt to préempt the most desirable lands. 
Such studies will enable later historians to write American his- 
tory in a national as well as a cultural tone. 

Catholic students will find the first two chapters on the 
French period of particular interest, for in Minnesota as in all 
the western country the first trails were those blazed by the 
French explorer and hardy Jesuit missionary. Radisson and 
Groseilliers, who as a lay helper in a Jesuit mission to the 
Hurons learned Indian ways, are accredited with being the 
first white men to tread Minnesota soil (Kanabec county) and 
to encounter the Dakota tribesmen, (1660). Father Jacques 
Marquette, successor of Fr. Claude Allouez at the La Pointe 
mission (Ashland, Wis. 1665), learned of the great river from 
braves who came to trade at Lake Superior posts. 

This information caused Frontenac, always engrossed in 
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interior explorations, to commission Marquette and Louis 
Jolliet, a native of Quebec and a Jesuit student, to undertake an 
expedition. So in 1673, Mackinac, Green Bay, and Portage 
marked their stages to the Mississippi. Marquette a victim of 
dysentery was shortly to find repose in the post cemetery at 
Mackinac. No worthy memorial marks his grave, but his name 
is well perpetuated in the geography of the North West. Daniel 
Greysolon, sieur du Luth, explorer and trapper, sent out by the 
fur interests of Montreal, planted the royal flag and the cross at 
Mille Lacs in 1679. Today, his marker is the city of Duluth at 
the head of the Great Lakes. With minute accuracy, the author 
traces their footprints through Minnesota. A map with a red- 
lined trail would have been a great convenience in following the 
narrative. 

There follows the story of the expedition dispatched in 1680 
by Robert Cavelier, sieur de la Salle, from an outpost near 
Peoria: Antoine Augelle was the coureur; Accault, the voy- 
ageur; and Fr. Louis Hennepin of the Recollects, missionary. 
Covering the usual trail by way of Prairie du Chien, they visited 
Lake Pepin, landed near St. Paul, and slowly journeyed through 
the Sioux lands to the chief Indian village at Mille Lacs. 
Hennepin, then, with a single companion paddled down the 
river to the falls, which after his patron of Padua, he named St. 
Anthony. The author considers the reliability of Marquette’s 
printed account and its various versions, quoting Archbishop 
Ireland, who had investigated the subject with care. Marquette 
was followed by Pierre le Sueur, in 1699, who traced the Min- 
nesota River and wandered aimlessly through the interior. His 
name like those of his predecessors is stamped in town and 
county nomenclature. In 1727, Réné Boucher, accompanied by 
the Jesuit Fathers Gonner and Guigas, established a fort at Lake 
Pepin, now Frontenac village. The fort and mission have long 
since disappeared, but on the site there is an Ursuline school. 

The French left no colonies, Minnesota was too inaccessible, 
and the Fox Indians were too hostile to French trade with the 
Dakotas. But the French explorer left place names and the 
missionary reported their journeys. Like the medieval chron- 
icler, on whose annals we so largely base our knowledge of the 
Middle Ages, the Jesuit explorer’s relations are our chief source 
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of information for the great American hinterland in the twilight 
period before white settlement. 

The period of British occupation from 1763 to 1815, when 
the Union Jack was at length hauled down from the fur posts, 
saw little change. The fur trade was in the hands of the Hud- 
son Bay, or rival Northwest Company led by Scots, but the 
trading and trapping was still done by coureurs de bois, 
engagés voyageurs, and half-breeds. New trails were marked 
out by Jonathan Carver, the Connecticut Yankee, whose loyalist 
heirs through spurious contracts laid claims to a huge tract of 
200,000 square miles. The shrewd Rev. Samuel Peters, how- 
ever, failed to interest Congress. Zebulon Pike has left a 
journal of his survey in 1805, when he was detailed by Jeffer- 
son to explore West Minnesota of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The writer enters minutely into the hard fought campaigns 
of the Chippewa against the Sioux for their hereditary hunting 
grounds. His description of Indian life is a worthy contribu- 
tion. The influence of the trader was bad; whiskey and vice. 
The coureur de bois had replaced ‘‘the heroic Jesuits whose 
martyrdom is a glory of that society.” (p. 85) The half-breeds, 
powerful and wealthy as factors, were too frequently a com- 
posite of the worst in Indian and white natures. It was the old 
story of the meeting of savagery and degenerate civilization. 

In the chapter on Early Indian Missions, there is little of 
Catholic interest. The American Board of Foreign Missions 
became active after 1830; a few missionaries arrived only to 
face discouragement. The Indian distrusted the missionary, 
who, unlike the Black Robe, was married, and rich half-breeds 
like Renville or Faribault were sufficiently Catholic to discour- 
age their work about the “jack-knife” posts. In 1839, the 
Methodists had a mission in the Chippewa lands, and in 1852, 
the Episcopalians in Crow Wing County. Samuel Pond, mis- 
sionary and author of a Narrative, was constrained to summar- 
ize his work: “Before the outbreak of 1862, I saw few Dakotas 
who seemed to give evidence of piety. A few at Oak Grove, a 
few at Lac qui Parle and that was all.” As ever among the red- 
men, Protestantism failed. 

Dr. Folwell in a description of early settlements, mentions 
the work of Fr. Augustin Ravoux, who, in 1842, opened a mis- 
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sion at Chaska for the Traverse des Sioux and who published in 
their tongue a booklet, The Path to the House of God. (p. 207) 
In 1839, Bishop Loras of Dubuque visited the station of Men- 
dota, where 785 Catholics, French, half-breed, and Sioux wel- 
comed him and received the sacraments. (p. 219) In 1841, Fr. 
Lucian Galtier, stationed at Mendota, gathered together a con- 
gregation and erected a log-chapel, which he dedicated along 
with the hamlet to St. Paul. Ten years later this became a 
separate parish under Fr. Joseph Cretin, first bishop of St. 
Paul. This information, the author procured from the diocesan 
historical review, the finest argument in favor of local historical 
societies. Had the Catholic beginnings of Minnesota been pro- 
perly chronicled, the author could and would have described 
them at greater length. 

Later chapters deal with the organization of the territory, 
territorial politics, projected railroads, the acquisition of the 
“Suland,” Indian reservations, river navigation, the completion 
of the Rock Island Railroad to the Mississippi, the great in- 
crease in population from 30,000 in 1854 to 150,000 in 1857, 
early political leaders, and the establishment of the state gov- 
ernment. It would have been well to have given a racial survey 
of the territorial pioneers. The leaders and the major part of 
the people were New Englanders. They gave the state its 
stamp, even its early Puritanic type, and its New England cul- 
ture. A few French, numerous half-breeds, a number of evicted 
Scottish and Irish colonists from Earl Selkirk’s unhappy settle- 
ment near the present city of Winnipeg, were to be found along 
with large numbers of Irish and Germans, chiefly those who 
had caught the American nomadic spirit and were moving 
westward from the older states. The Scandinavians belong to 
the period after the war. 

Dr. Folwell’s first volume is a book of merit. It is deeply in- 
teresting, it is historical in the fullest sense. 

R. J. P. 





A History of Penance. By Oscar D. Watkins, M.A. 2 vols. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. Pp. xxix+775. 


A debt of gratitude is due Dr. Watkins for this opus mag- 
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num. It is a first-hand study, based on original sources and 
executed in the spirit of reverence and fairness that so import- 
ant a subject deserves. Its two volumes, comprising some eight 
hundred pages, cover the range of penitential practice from the 
beginning of the Church down to the Fourth Lateran Council, in 
1215, which laid on all the faithful enjoying the use of reason 
the obligation to confess their sins once a year. The forms and 
conditions of penance, changing to suit the needs and problems 
of succeeding periods, are diligently traced. As the Church 
emerges triumphant from her desperate struggle with the 
pagan forces of idolatry and vice, we see her gradually mitigat- 
ing the severity of her public penance, which the earlier times 
had need of, but which the great mass of the recently converted 
peoples found so appalling as to deter many from its salutary 
remedy till death was at hand. The public penance, which 
could be received but once, and which entailed burdensome re- 
strictions for life, came in the course of time to be reserved for 
notorious sinners giving grave scandal. In the sixth and fol- 
lowing centuries, it gradually gave place to the system of pri- 
vate penance, to be used when needed and to be extended to the 
lighter sins as well, and then existed along with the latter chiefly 
as a Lenten penitential exercise. This slow, but deeply seated 
change in penitential practice seems to have been due in large 
measure to the influence of the Irish and English monks, whose 
centers of piety and learning were extended to the continent, 
and whose teachings had great weight at the court of Charle- 
magne. 

The method followed by the author is excellent. Dividing 
his work into a number of chapters to correspond to appropriate 
successive periods, he prefaces each chapter with the original 
Latin and Greek texts belonging to the given period. The 
chapter is then devoted to the description of the penitential 
teaching and practice of that time as revealed by the study and 
elucidation of the texts. The first volume has eight of these 
chapters, followed by chapter nine, which gives a summary re- 
view of the matter thus far treated, carrying the history of 
penance in the whole Church down to the year 450 A.D. The 
second volume, restricted to the history of penance in the West- 
ern Church, contains four long chapters with one more, chapter 
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XV, summing up the history from 450 to 1215 A.D., the date of 
the Fourth Lateran Council. The detailed table of contents at 
the beginning supplements the index at the end. The work, 
creditable for its lucid arrangement and its painstaking execu- 
tion, is characterized by a diction of more than ordinary literary 
merit. It is a book that calls for close, attentive reading, but at 
the same time will be a pleasure to read. One may readily credit 
the opening words of the preface, “These studies have occupied 
the writer in his available time for a good many years.” 

A sympathetic reading of this excellent work gives rise to 
the wish that it had been even better done. A few of the 
author’s conclusions may be questioned on the basis of the very 
evidence which he takes to be their warrant and justification. 
Thus while he recognizes that St. John Chrysostom, Julianus 
Pomerius of Arles, and St. Caesarius of Arles preached forms of 
penance involving confession of sins to the priest, he thinks he 
finds in their teachings one or more alternative modes of pen- 
ance which might serve as substitutes for the former.’ 

To begin with the great exponent of Christian faith in the 
Greek world; Dr. Watkins, who admits somewhat faintly, it 
seems, that St. John Chrysostom on some occasions urged sin- 
ners to confess their sins to the priest, thinks that he did not 
teach such confession to be necessary, but offered a number of 
alternative modes of penance equally efficacious for the remis- 
sion of grave sin. (p. 330). One may question whether the 
author rightly interprets here the mind of the saint. Had he 
held and taught so radical a view, would not his enemies have 
made it one of their accusations against him at the Council of 
the Oak, just as they charged him with violating the traditional 
practice of allowing penance but once for capital sins? The 
author bases his view on a few passages cited from St. John’s 
sermons, in which he enumerates, now four, now five, now nine 
different modes of doing penance for sin, and, thinks Dr. Wat- 
kins, seems to recommend them as alternative methods of se- 
curing remission of sin. The chief modes, common to all these 
passages, are—confession, contrition, humility, almsgiving. 
Now it is plain that none of these modes, not even confession to 


*He also includes St. Eligius, but on very slender ground. Cf. p. 577. 
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the priest, can avail for remission of sin independently of the 
others. They could not have been thought by St. John to be 
proper and adequate alternative modes of penance. Dr. Wat- 
kins sees this difficulty himself when he says:—“The modern 
theologian will, indeed, doubt if Chrysostom has sufficiently 
guarded his statement. For instance, it will hardly be con- 
tended that the confession or the almsgiving of a man who de- 
clines to forgive his neighbor, will be accepted as availing. Yet 
this would seem to follow if Chrysostom’s statement of the 
modes as exchangeable were strictly applied.” (p. 338) May 
we not suspect the correctness of an interpretation that so sadly 
reflects on the sound judgment of this great exponent of Chris- 
tian faith? It seems then to be nearer the truth to say that in 
recommending these different modes of penance St. John meant 
them to be used, not as a series of optional substitutes, but 
rather as a combination of good works, supplementing, but not 
dispensing with, confession of sins. In fact, we have his very 
words to this effect. Thus in the passage cited by Dr. Watkins 
on page 338, we read: “See, we have indicated four ways of 
metanoia... Be not, therefore slothful, but walk in all these 
every day. for the paths are easy.” In like manner, in the pas- 
sage cited on page 340, the use of all the modes of penance is 
urged; “Apply them all continously.” 

The one mode of penance on which St. John lays greatest 
stress, and which is most frequently the object of his earnest 
exhortation is confession of sins. It is true that in some in- 
stances, he entreats the sinner to confess to God, or he insists 
that confession of sin is to the Lord (pp. 333, 334). But this 
need not mean confession to God alone, for in the history of 
penance as traced by the author, there are several sources that 
speak of confession to the priest as confession to God. Thus 
the Council of Bavaria, held under St. Boniface about the year 
740, lays down that the clergy are to urge the faithful “not to 
be ashamed to confess their sins to God in the holy church be- 
fore the priests.” (cf. p. 640). That St. John Chrysostum, in 
his numerous appeals to sinners to confess their sins, had in 
mind confession to the priest. may be safely inferred from the 
language he uses to characterize this mode of penance. It is a 
confession from which sinners shrink out of shame (p. 334) ; it 
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is one that is to be made in the church (p. 335) ; it is one that calls 
for a specific enumeration of sins (p. 359), for a full and ac- 
curate exomologesis of sins (p. 342) ; one that along with fast- 
ing and prayer should take place in the last days of Lent as a 
preparation for Easter (p. 342) ; one recommended as the way 
to escape the ‘intolerable publication’ of the last judgment? 

Dr. Watkins thinks he finds in the teachings of Julianus 
Pomerius. priest of Arles at the close of the fifth century. a 
suggested substitute for confession of sins with public penance, 
namely, a self-inflicted penance and excommunication quietly 
carried out without priestly direction. (p. 549). The author 
seems to have been led to this questionable view by a misinter- 
pretation of the Latin text. The work, De Vita Contemplativa, 
written by Julianus for the clergy rather than for the laity, 
plainly sets forth the necessity of confession for grave sinners. 
While a lenient, sympathetic help is to be shown to sinners who 
of their own accord come to the priests as to physicians to seek 
the remedy for their wounds, those on the other hand who will 
not confess their grave sins, when once their guilt comes to 
light, are to be healed by sterner methods. To the folly of liv- 
ing on, unrepentent, in secret sin with the prospect of being 
finally condemned by the Judge who knows all things, he con- 
trasts the advantage of a timely repentance. “Quod si ipsi sibi 
judices fiant, et veluti suae iniquitatis ultores hic in se volun- 
tariam poenam severissmae animadversionis exerceant; tem- 
poralibus poenis mutabunt aeterna supplicia, et lacrymis ex 
vera cordis compunctione fluentibus restringuent aeterni ig- 
nis incendia” (p .505) “But if they become their own judges, 
and as avengers of their own iniquity, willingly inflict on them- 
selves here the punishment of a very stern correction, they will 
exchange eternal torments for temporal penalties, and with the 
tears flowing from true sorrow of heart will quench the burn- 


* This seems to me to be the meaning of Chrysostom’s words cited on 
page 333, rather than that favored by Dr. Watkins, who sees in them an 
aljusion to the Asian system of public penance. It is in harmony with the 
saint’s words cited on page 337, “Move thine own conscience as an accuser 
within that thou mayest not have an accuser there (ekei) at the judgment 
seat of Christ.” It has a striking parallel in the Fourth Sermon of St. 
Boniface, cited on page 638, “Melius est uni homini confiteri peccata quam 
in illo tremendo judicio coram tribus familiis....publicari et confundi pro 
peccatis.” 
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ings of eternal fire.” Dr. Watkins, led astray, perhaps, by the 
semicolon after exerceant, gives a hortative sense to this verb, 
being then obliged to connect what follows with the word, ‘so’, 
a connective not called for, and having no equivalent in the 
Latin original. His version runs, “But if they become their own 
judges, and as it were the avengers of their own iniquity, let 
them exercise here against themselves voluntary penalty of the 
most severe chastisement: so they will exchange everlasting 
punishments for temporal penalties, and will extinguish the 
conflagration of eternal fire by tears flowing from true com- 
punction of the heart.” (p. 548). In this faulty version he sees 
a recommendation to substitute for confession a self-inflicted 
penance of a private character. The context, both in what goes 
before and what comes after, favors the view that by the volun- 
tary infliction of punishment as judges and avengers is meant 
the voluntary submission of sins to the priest and the voluntary 
acceptance of the penance enjoined.’ A few sentences below, 
Julianus, distinguishing between the lighter sins of daily com- 
mission that are remitted through prayer, and the grave crimes, 
says of the latter: “In vain do they communicate who have com- 
mitted sins of this kind and are afraid to confess them lest they 
receive the sentence of a just excommunication.” Then, with 
delinquent clerics especially in mind, he goes on to say: “Ac- 
cordingly, it will be easier for those to appease God who 
acknowledge their crimes of their own accord rather than from 
conviction before the human tribunal, who either reveal it by 
their own acts of confession, or while others are ignorant as to 
their state of soul, voluntarily bring sentence of excommunica- 
tion against themselves and, being separated, not in heart but in 
service, from the altar at which they were ministers, bewail 
their state of life as if it were one of death in the firm trust that 
God will be appeased by the fruits of their worthy penance, and 
that they may not only recover what was lost, but also attain to 
eternal joys.” (Cf. Latin text, p. 506). What Dr. Watkins has 
here mistaken for an optional self-excommunication on the part 


*Compare the application to grave sinners of these words of St. Cae- 
sarius of Arles: Ultro nos ipsos a communione Ecclesiae removentes. .. . 
et penitentiam etiam publice agentes. Serm. 104, cap. 1, Watson, p. 507. 
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of the laity is simply the indication of private penance for de- 
linguent clerics, to whom the humiliating way of public pen- 
ance was not open. (p. 549). It is in harmony with the pro- 
nouncement of Pope Leo I in regard to the form of penance 
open to priests or deacons guilty of grave sin: “Unde hujus- 
modi lapsis, ad promerendam misericordiam Dei, privata est 
expetenda secessio, ubi illis satisfactio, si fuerit digna, sit etiam 
fructuosa.” (p. 374). 

Few of the ancient bishops were more insistent on the neces- 
sity of public penance for capital sins than St. Caesarius, 
Bishop of Arles. Dr. Watkins sets forth the evidence for this 
in a convincing manner. But he seems to go too far, when on 
page 555 he says that St. Caesarius also holds out a worthy life 
as a fitting substitute for penance, even when it is case of capi- 
tal sins. Had the saintly bishop held this view, it would cer- 
tainly have been inconsistent with his repeated warnings that 
grave sins call for public penance. The chief evidence which the 
author advances for this opinion is a doubtful interpretation of 
a sentence in Sermon 256, according to which the saint is made 
to say: “Let us consider attentively and with all our powers that 
Penance which is performed by all good Christians through the 
whole course of life, by means of which all, even the capital sins, 
are overthrown. and the lesser sins are continously redeemed. 
“(Per quam omnia et capitalia crimina damnantur, et minora 
peccata redimuntur). Had the saintly bishop meant to say, “all 
even the capital sins,” he would have used etiam instead of et, 
and peccata instead of crimina, the latter word in common 
ancient usage designating grave sins calling for public penance. 
The adjective, capitalia, simply emphasizes the distinctive mean- 
ing of crimina, and might have been omitted. Again, the word, 
damnantur, hardiy justifies the translation, ‘are overthrown,’ i. 
e., are remitted; it has rather the meaning, are condemned, i.e., 
are detested and avoided. And so, the sentence might be more 
correctly rendered; “Let us consider..that Penance which is 
observed by all good Christians...through which all capital 
crimes are abhorred while the lesser sins are being constantly 
redeemed.” The saint is not speaking here of different modes 
of penance. He is warning the faithful against the folly of put- 
ting off repentance for grave sin till the hour of death, and re- 
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commends instead the lifelong penance that all good Christians 
observe, that is, a life free from grave sin, one in which only 
venial sins need to be repented of. 

The mind of St. Caesarius on the modes of penance suited to 
the remission of sins is plainly set forth in his Sermon 104, 
chapters 6 and 7, cited by Dr. Watkins on pages 506-507. The 
lesser sins, minuta peccata, are daily redeemed by such good 
works as visiting the sick and those in prison, peacemaking, 
fasting, hospitality. attendance at the Church vigils, forgive- 
ness of injuries, in a word, by a Christian life rich in good deeds. 
But for the capital sins this does not suffice; for these there 
must be the voluntary separation from Church communion and 
the acceptance of public penance with its attendant afflictions, 
for the scandal of grave sin calls for the edification of others 
through public penance. Pro capitalibus vero criminibus non 
hoc solum sufficit; sed addendae sunt lacrymae, rugitus et 
gemitus, continuata et longo tempore protracta jejunia, 
largiores eleemosynae erogandae, ultro nos ipsos a communione 
Ecclesiae removentes, in luctu et tristitia multo tempore per- 
manentes, et poenitentiam etiam publice agentes; quia justum 
est ut qui cum multorum destructione se perdiderit, cum mul- 
torum aedificatione se redimat.” 

On pages 560-561, Dr. Watkins credits St. Caesarius with a 
departure from the general practice in the ancient Church of 
granting penance but once for grave sin. “Caesarius,” he 
writes, “is here found taking up a remarkable position. He 
says that Penance may be accorded twice, but that in further 
lapses the anger of God is to be feared.” The text on which he 
bases this statement runs: “If any shall have sinned once or 
twice (semel vel secundo,) and without any dissembling shall 
have betaken himself to the remedies of Penance; he will with- 
out delay obtain his pristine security. But if he shall begin to 
add sins to sins, and shall prefer to render corrupt the wounds 
of the soul by hiding or defending them, rather than to cure 
them by confession and the performance of penance, it is to be 
feared that that will be fulfilled in him which the Apostle has 
pronounced.” (p. 561). In this passage the contrast seems to 
be made between the man who after falling into one or more 
grave sins repents, and the confirmed sinner who lives on unre- 
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pentent, adding sin to sin. The opening sentence hardly im- 
plies more than one penance for a number of sins already com- 
mitted. This criticism applies also to the author’s interpreta- 
tion of a similar text of St. Eligius, closely modelled on the pas- 
sage just quoted, on the basis of which he classes Eligius with 
Caesarius as teaching that penance may be accorded twice. 
(p. 578). Victor of Tunun, who died about 567 A.D., seems to 
be the first to speak explicitly in favor of a second penance, 
(p. 566). 

The author’s exposition of Tertullian’s views on penance 
might have been improved had he pointed out more exactly what 
his teaching was before he became a Montanist. Not a few able 
scholars hold that in the eighth chapter of his De Poenitentia, 
where with rare eloquence he urges the sinner to make use of 
the one only penance reserved for post-baptismal sins, he makes 
no exception of guilt to be thus forgiven, citing for the sinner’s 
encouragement New Testament evidence for God’s readiness to 
forgive the sins even of idolatry and lust. Of his Montanist 
assertion of irremissible sins there is here not a trace. It is 
disappointing that the author has nothing to say of this atti- 
tude of Tertullian the Catholic. Strange to say, he omits this 
important chapter from his sources, and in his exposition con- 
tents himself with this meager statement: “In his eighth chap- 
ter Tertullian refers to New Testament teaching on the subject 
of repentance. He cites the epistles to the churches of Asia; 
and three parables. These are (1) the lost piece of silver, (2) 
the lost sheep, and (3) the prodigal son. In the later treatise, 
De Pudicitia, Tertullian will deny that in these parables there is 
any authority for the remission in this life of capital sins com- 
mitted after Baptism.” (p. 114). 

There are a few cases where individual Latin words are not 
well translated. Thus, not sorrow, but pain is the meaning of 
dolor in the phrase, De his qui dolore nimio perurgente rogant 
dari sibi poenitentiam, cited on page 374, and translated on 
page 421. By a singular slip of the pen, praepedimur in canon 
31 of the Council of Bavaria (p. 640), is rendered in the trans- 
lation on page 662, “We are urged.” 

The outstanding lesson in this important work is that the 
Catholic Church, ever mindful of her divinely given commission 
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to bind and loose sinners, has faithfully exercised this power 
throughout the centuries, though the manner of its exercise has 
varied to meet the changing needs of successive periods. In the 
words of the author. “The Catholic student will not readily be- 
lieve that these differences, striking as they are, have found a 
place in the Church otherwise than ‘with the permission’ of our 
Saviour’.” 
CHARLES F. AIKEN. 





The Maya Indians of Southern Yucatan and Northern British 
Honduras. By Thomas W. F. Gann. Bulletin 64, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1918. Pp. 146. 


The first part of Gann’s volume is a description of the cus- 
toms. ceremonies, and mode of life of the present-day Indians, 
of the eastern section of the Yucatan peninsula, the second a de- 
scription of mound excavations made in the same eastern Maya 
area. The whole work is characterized by fidelity to the best 
traditions of scientific American ethnology and archaeology. 

While the volume deals primarily with ethnological and 
archaological data, it is of interest to the historian. The Mayas, 
of whom the Indians herein described are seemingly the direct 
descendants, attained probably the highest plane of culture 
reached by any group in pre-Columbian America. Recent pro- 
gress in deciphering the Maya inscriptions has resulted in the 
working out of a fairly consecutive chronology that goes back to 
the beginning of our era, and has given us one date of 100 B. C. 
Professor Holmes has called archaeology—and he might have in- 
cluded ethnology—‘“the great retriever of history.” Before 
many years Maya history may be as truly if not as fully “re 
trieved” as Assyro-Babylonian has been in the last few decades. 

JOHN M. COOPER. 





On the Trail of the Pigmies. By Dr. Leonard John Vanden 
Bergh. J. A. McCann Co., New York, 1921. Pp. 264. 


Father Vanden Bergh’s volume is an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to African ethnology. His expedition spent 
eleven months in 1919-20 in the region extending from Mom- 
basa on the east coast to Lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanza and 
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penetrated beyond the continental divide into the eastern fringe 
of the great Congo forest. Catholic missionaries long resident 
in the territory traversed supplied much important information 
on native culture, and Father Vanden Bergh was greatly aided 
in his own observations by his earlier experience as a mission- 
ary from 1897 to 1905 in Uganda and Kavirondo and by his ac- 
quaintance with the Luganda tongue and with the lingua franca 
of the territory, Kiswahili. Incidentally it should be mentioned 
that the expedition brought back a magnificent series of moving 
pictures illustrating native life, and the first movies ever taken 
of the forest pygmies. 

Most of the volume is devoted to descriptive accounts of the 
culture of the Wanyiki, the Wakamba, the Wakikiyu, the Masai, 
the Wakavirondo, and the pygmy Mambuti. Apart from some 
incidental references to the benign influence of the missionaries 
and to the African colonial policies of England and Belgium, the 
most important section of the work, judged from the historical 
as well as from the ethnological viewpoint, is the last chapter 
dealing with the Mambuti pygmies of the eastern Congo forest. 

Our available evidence points to these diminutive negroids 
as the earlier inhabitants of the equatorial belt who have been 
pushed back into the jungle depths by later invading waves of 
distinctly more advanced agricultural negro tribes. Father 
Vanden Bergh’s account of their extremely simple culture or 
lack of it as contrasting with the Mambuti’s monogamous 
marriage custom, their honesty and relatively high morality is 
in general agreement with our other sources on the little known 
and shy Pigmy forest dwellers. Their apparent belief in a 
higher Deity, as gathered by Father Vanden Bergh, seems to 
corroborate the testimony of LeRoy, Powell-Cotton, Verner, 
Van der Burgt, and others. 

The pygmy negroids of equatorial Africa, of the Andaman 
Islands, the Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and to a certain 
extent even those of New Guinea are, the evidence seemingly 
shows, relatively unchanged survivals from an earlier or pre- 
agricultural stage. All new or corroborative field evidence such 
as that presented to us by Father Vanden Bergh contributes at 
a crucial point to our data for reconstructing the early history 
of human culture. Most such reconstructions for the last half 
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century have been based on data drawn from the Australian 
tribes or from the advanced agricultural and pastoral peoples. 
JOHN M. COOPER. 





Archeology Series. By Professor Orazio Marucchi and E. Syl- 
vester Berry. Edited by Roderick MacEachen,D.D. Five 
volumes. Wheeling, W. Va. Catholic Book Co. 


These five little volumes written in a simple but impressive 
style bring the treasures of Archeology to many who would be 
unable to secure the larger or more ponderous tomes which are 
to be found in recesses of inaccessible libraries. They tell us 
much of early Church history and make live again in our midst 
the heroic faith of the early Christians, whose lives should be an 
inspiration. Great was the faith of our brethren of the olden 
time, and they left in the subterranean meeting-places, the 
Catacombs, many evidences of their devotion and charity. They 
carved inscriptions on the tombs of their dead which express 
their belief, and have thus handed down to us many testimonials 
of their faith. These charming volumes which Dr. MacEachen 
has placed within the reach of the modest purse tell us the story 
of Catacombs in a most attractive form, and are beautifully 
illustrated. 

Volume I. describes the origin and history of the Roman 
catacombs, viz., the cemeteries of St. Pancratius, SS. Processus 
and Martinian. St. Cyriaca, St. Callistus, St. Sebastian, St. 
Agnes, St. Valentine, etc. Volume II describes the many in- 
scriptions and frescoes of the catacombs which prove the an- 
tiquity of our Faith in the divinity of Christ, the veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints, Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, 
Marriage, Holy Orders, the primacy of St. Peter. Volume III. 
gives a brief outline of the lives of the early Popes from St. 
Peter to St. Damasus, most of whom were martyrs. Volume IV. 
outlines the early persecutions from the time of St. Stephen, the 
first martyr, to the persecution of Julian, the Apostate. Vol- 
ume V., after a brief mention of the early domestic churches, 
and the titled churches of Rome, describes the ancient Christian 
basilicas of St. John Lateran, St. Peter, St. Paul, the Holy Cross 
in Jerusalem, St. Lawrence, St. Agnes, St. Pudentiana, St. 
Praxedes and St. Clement. 


P. W. B. 
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What are the Middle Ages? By Godfrey Kurth. Authorized 
Translation from the seventh French edition by Rt. Rev. 
Victor Day. Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
Pp. 36. 


Monsignor Day, who has already given us a translation of 
Kurth’s Eglise aux tournants de l’ histoire, deserves unstinted 
gratitude for having placed another valuable opuscule within 
the reach of those who are unfamiliar with French. This little 
work on the Middle Ages covers the salient features of a period 
of history which is misunderstood and too often misinterpreted. 
Kurth proves very conclusively that “the current definition of 
the Middle Ages has created a misconception of the Middle 
Ages has created a misconception of the Middle Ages” and says 
that writers on the Middle Ages, as a rule, picture the period 
as a time of iniquities and ecclesiastical abominations. They 
assure us that there was no science and that the people were 
without schools, as it was to the interest of the Church to main- 
tain ignorance; that there was no intellectual effort, no philo- 
sophy, as all spontaneous mental activity was considered a sin 
against faith. 

Kurth disproves cogently that these charges are groundless 
and reviews briefly some of the fictions that have come 
to us through writers whose historical lucubrations are with- 
out value when tried in the crucible of criticism. 

This little work should find a place in every school library, 
and should be in the hands of students who are engaged in the 
task of trying to understand the Middle Ages as depicted by un- 
critical essayists and pseudo—historians. The cost of the 
brochure is trifling, only $7 per hundred copies. 

P. W. B. 





Why God Became Man. By Leslie J. Walker, S.J., M.A., New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. xi+164. 


It is no new theme that Father Walker is here discussing, 
even the title recalls at once St. Anselm’s famous treatise, but 
the justification for this essay is found in the author’s conten- 
tion that St. Anselm’s solution was cast in such a mold as to be 
“adapted to the mentality of the age in which he lived” (p. vi) 
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rather than to our own. Then it was the question of “Justice” 
which agitated men, hence Cur Deus Homo solved the problem 
“of the Atonement (rather) than that of the Incarnation.” (p. 
vii) Today we are confronted with the spectacle of “those who 
call themselves Christians” (p. ix) but who “deny revelation in 
the strict sense altogether, and reduce Christ to the rank of the 
greatest of the prophets.” (ibid.) It is to show the impossibility 
of such a view, to give reasons against the surrendering “of our 
beliefs as the Modernist would recommend” (p. 4.) as well as 
against the various theories short of the full acceptance of the 
Church’s teaching that these arguments are set forth. The 
method and process of revelation; the fact of man’s fall, as 
shown even upon the evolutionary hypothesis; the problem of 
evil; the evidence of “The World Seeking God” (Ch. III.) and 
of God’s setting Himself forth to meet that need; and the ex- 
planation of the method of the continuation of the process 
whereby God gives Himself through His Spirit make up the con- 
tents of the volume. 

The book is well written and readable. Being cast in very 
modern phraseology it will be especially adapted for use among 
university students who are as a rule at the height of their 
skepticism. Its arguments will of necessity appeal to them. 
Father Walker has rendered a great service in giving us a 
treatise at once simple and yet learned, which may be put into 
the hands of our youth without making them feel that it is an 
“old fogy” explanation, or a talking down to them. Here their 
objections are met in a manful style, and if they will read it 
with a fair mind, they cannot fail to see that the only logical ex- 
planation of the facts lies in the Church’s way. 

FLOYD KEELER, M.A., 8.T.B. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Boundary of Mexico and the Gadsden Treaty, The. J. Fred 
44 (Hispanic American Historical Review, November 

1). 

Bishop Gore’s Belief in God. Vincent McNab, O.P. (Black- 
friars, February). 

Browning and the Catholic Church. Anthony Praga. 

(Blackfriars, October, 1921). 

Christianity and Liberalism. J. Gresham Machen. (Prince- 
ton Theological Review, January). 

Coming of the Danes, The. Brian P. O’Shasnain. (Catho- 
lic World, February). 

Council of Trent Under Pius IV, The. Bertrand L. Conway. 
C.S.P. (Catholic World, February). 

Columcille’s Fourteenth Centenary. Benedict Fitzpatrick 
(America, December 10). 

Christian Experience and the Catholic Church. D. A. Ed- 
wards (The Pilgrim, January). 

Christianity and the New Psychology. F. R. Barry (Pil- 
grim, January). 

Climax of Anti-Imperialism in England, The. R. L. Schuy- 
ler (Political Science rterly, December, 1921). 

Choctaw Catechism, The. Victor M. Locke (Indian Sentinel, 
January). 

Control of Manufacturing by the Confederate Government. 
Charles W. Ramsdell (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
December, 1921). 

Cowlitz Convention, The: Inception of Washington Territory 
(The Washington Historical Quarterly, January). 

Church and School in Czechoslovakia. E. L. Balero (Amer- 
ica, January 21), 

De la Notion de Privilege. A. Van Hove (Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, January). 

Duties of the Citizen, The. John A. Ryan, D.D. (Catholic 

World, January). 
_— Failure, A. M.C. Chadwick (Catholic World, Febru- 
ary). 
Did Jesus Christ Claim to be God? Vincent McNab, O.P. 
(Blackfriars, January). 

Does “substantia” mean “realization” or “foundation” in 
Hebr. 11,1? M.A. Mathis (Biblica, 1922). 

Early Negro Education in West Virginia. Carter G. Wood- 
son (Journal of Negro History, January). 

Electing the Pope. John C. Reville (America, February 4). 

Faith and Authority. The Editor (Pilgrim, January). 


Father Isaac Jogues, S.J. Edward J. Devine, S.J. (/ndian 
Sentinel, January). 
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Father Zahm. John Cavanaugh, C.S.G. (Catholic World, 
February). 

German Jesuits in the Seventeenth Century. Nicholas Whit- 
taker (Studies, December, 1921). 

Historical Grounds of Christian Belief, The A. E. J. Raw- 
linson (Pilgrim, January). 

Human Race, The. Its Unity of Origin. J. Arthur M. 
Richey (Catholic World, January). 

Improving on Omnipotence (America, February 4). 

Individualism in Art (America, February 11). 

Irish Ambassador at the Spanish Court, An. Daniel A. 
Binchy (Studies, December, 1921). 

Ireland Through Foreign Eyes. Stephen J. Brown (Studies, 
December, 1921). 

Irish Mortality in New York and Pennsylvania. James J. 
Walsh (Studies, December, 1921). 

Journal of Travel from New York to Vincennes, A. Samuel 
Bernard Judah (Indiana Magazine of History, December, 1921). 

Jesus and the End of the World. Professor Clayton R. 
Bowen, Th.D. (Meadville Theological School Quarterly Bulletin. 
January). 

L’ obéissance religieuse. J. B. Raus, C. SS. R. (Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, February). 

Le costume du Christ. (Biblica, 1922). 

Le figure minori del IV Vangelo e dei Sinottico. L. Tondelli 
(Biblica, 1922). 

Libraries for Catholics (America, February 11). 

L’ Abbé Emile Pétitot et les découvertes géographiques du 
wae A. E. Morice, O.M.I. (Le Canada Francais, December, 
1 . 

Le démembrement de la Pologne. M. Tamisier, S.J. (Le 
Canada Francais, December, 1921). 

Modern Marriage. Timothy O’Donoghue (Blackfriars, Janu- 
ary). 
Marquis of Ripon, The. Wilfrid Mynell (Dublin Review, 
January, February, March). 

Mission of Reform Judaism, The. Samuel S. Cohen (Journal 
of Religion, January). 

Monroe Doctrine and Hispanic America, The. Samuel Guy, 
Inman (Hispanic American Historical Review, November, 
1921). 

Neo-Realist’s Conception of God, A. Douglas C. Macintosh 
(Journal of Religion, January). 

New Church at Castine, The. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. (/n- 
dian Sentinel, January). 

Our Lord Jesus Christ’s Knowledge. Vincent McNab, O.P. 
(Blackfriars, October, 1921). 
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Origin of Washington Geographic Names. Edmond S. 
Meany (Washington Historical Quarterly, January). 

Press of Hungary, The. Bela Bangha (America, January 21). 

Protestant Hungarians and Episcopalians. Floyd Keeler 
(America, January 28). 

Public Ownership. Eber Cole Byam (America, February 11). 

Political Philosophy of the Hebrew Prophets, The. W. C. 
Buncher (Pilgrim, January). 

Preaching the Gospel by Wireless. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D. 
(Catholic World, 1922). 

Problem of Control in Medieval Industry The. Austin P. 
Evans. (Political Science Quarterly, December, 1921). 

Psychology of Religion Interrogated. The. Henry C. Shel- 
don (Princeton Theological Review, January). 

Pope Pius XI (America, February 11). 

Race and Language. Bernard Holland (Dublin Review, 
January, February, March). 

Romance of the Campagna, The. H. E. G. Rope (Black- 
friars, January). 

Restoration of the Society of Jesus in the United States, The. 
(1806-1815). Peter Guilday, Ph.D. (Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, September, 1921). 

Rare Abolitionist Document, A. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1921). 

Scripture Versions and Variants. J. S. Phillimore and J. 
Herbert Williams (Dublin Review, January, February, March). 

State History, I. Dixon Ryan Fox (Political Science Quar- 
terly, December, 1921). 

Significance of the Reformed Theology To-day, The. Caspar 
Wistar Hodge (Princeton Theological Review, January). 

Slave Society on the Southern Plantation. Frances L. Hunter 
(Journal of Negro History, January). 

Time and Place for a Monument to Marquette, The. Joseph 
J. Thompson (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, October, 
1921). 

Un moraliste & la fin du II siécle Clement d’ Alexandrie. P 
Guilloux, S.J. (Nouvelle Revue Théologique, December, 1921). 

Vulgate Translation of Holy Scripture, The. Cuthbert Lat- 
tey, S.J. (Catholic World, February). 

Vincennes in its Relation to French Colonial Polity. Paul C. 
Phillips. (Indiana Magazine of History, December, 1921). 

What shall Protestantism Do With Modernism? Gerald 
Birney Smith (Journal of Religion, January). 

What are the Fundamentals of Christianity? Conrad H. 
Moehlmann (Journal of Religion, January). 

Way out of Babel, The (America, February 4). 

What is Right With the —_— Luke Walker, O.P. (Black- 
friars, October, 1921). 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


Centenary of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith— Monsignor 
Freri, Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the 
United States, writing to the N. C. W. C. News Service, says: 


The Society for the Propagation of the Faith will commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of its foundation on May 3. It may not be 
amiss, therefore, to prepare its numerous friends for that celebration by 
recalling briefly its origin and development. 

A few years ago the life of a saintly woman of Lyons, France, Pauline 
Jaricot, was published and the biographer awarded to her the title of 
foundress of the “Propagation of the Faith.” Such an assertion is not 
warranted by history, and, as a matter of fact, the origin of the Society is 
rather obscure, which is the destiny of many Christian institutions. God 
often so prepares everything that no one has a claim to authorship and no 
human name receives the glory. “The Propagation of the Faith” owes its 
existence to two cries of distress from missionary fields, the one in the 
West, the other in the East, and to the zeal and charity of several persons. 

In 1815 Bishop Dubourg, of New Orleans, stopped in Lyons on his re- 
turn from Rome, where he had been consecrated. Full of anxiety on ac- 
count of the extreme poverty of his diocese, he recommended it to the 
charity of the Catholics of Lyons, in particular to a Mrs. Pétit, a former 
resident of New Orleans. The charitable woman entered into the Bishop’s 
views and began collecting among her friends and acquaintances some 
modest alms for the poor missions of Louisiana. 

A few years late, 1820, a young woman, Miss Jaricot, who was also 
living in Lyons, heard of the great needs of the Society for Foreign Mis- 
sions of Paris and conceived the idea of forming an association that would 
collect alms for the missions of that Society. Within the first year a sum 
of four hundred dollars was received and sent to Asia. 

The success of Miss Jaricot and her associates inspired the benefactors 
of Louisiana with great fervor and they became desirous of establishing a 
similar society for their poor missions They were further encouraged by 
a visit of the Vicar General of New Orleans, Father Inglesi. 

After consideration, however, it was thought best to unite instead of 
dividing efforts. A meeting was called at which twelve ecclesiastics and 
lay persons were present and it was decided to found an association which 
would solicit the prayers and nominal alms (one cent a week) of the faith- 
ful of all Christian countries in behalf of the missionaries of all nationali- 
ties preaching the Gospel in heathen and non-Catholic countries. Thus it 
was that The Society for the Propagation of the Faith was founded in 
Lyons on May 3, 1822. 
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Shortly afterwards one of the founders went to Paris and through his 
efforts another Central Council, also composed of twelve members, was 
established. From that time the Society has been governed by those two 
committees, having equal authority, independent of each other and yet 
obliged to decide all important questions by a mutual] agreement. 

Owing to the activities of these two committees the Society soon ex- 
tended outside of France, and, twenty years after its foundation, we find 
it organized in all the Catholic countries of Europe, as well as in North 
and South America. However, though American Catholics began to con- 
tribute as early as the year 1840, it was not until 1897 that a delegate was 
sent here and a national! office opened in Baltimore. In 1904 this office was 
transferred to New York City (where it is at present located at No. 343 
Lexington avenue), and the Society was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Faith has nothing to do with the 
training and placing of missionaries, still less with the internal adminis- 
tration of the missions; its only aim is to invite the prayers of the faithful 
for the extension of the Church and to create a fund out of which all the 
missions shall receive a yearly allocation in proportion to the number of 
workers and their relative needs. 

In 1822, the year of its foundation, the Society collected $4,000; up to 
1920, inclusive, the total of its collections amounted to $97,396,740.95; of 
which $10,004,865.27 were contributed by the Catholics of the United 
States. The 1920 collections were $3,414,647.08, of which $1,622,569.36 
were offerings of American Catholics, and of that sum Philadelphia Catho- 
lies gave $162,818.73. It may be remarked here that, if the contributions 
for 1921 reach the same total as in 1920, the Society will have gathered 
over one hundred million dollars in the one hundred years of its existence. 

We have seen how one of the causes which brought the Propagation of 
the Faith into existence was a desire to assist the missions of Louisiana, 
and, in fact, they, with those of Kentucky, received one-half of the first dis- 
tribution of funds. From that time other American missions were succes- 
sively added to the list of allocations and it may be safely asserted that 
there is not a single portion of the Church in the United States which, at 
one time or another, has not been helped by the Society. From its founda- 
tion to 1920, inclusive, the Society contributed $6,919,875.42 to needy 
American missions. At present, however, the Church, having become self- 
supporting in almost every part of our country, and local societies having 
been founded for aiding those still in need of outside help, the Propagation 
of the Faith has almost entirely withdrawn its assistance from the Ameri- 
can missions in order to attend more especially to the missions in heathen 
lands. 

What is the number of missions and missionaries assisted at present by 
the Society? It is difficult to give an accurate answer to this question, 
both because complete statistics are not available and because of the dif- 
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ferent meanings given to the words “missions” and “missionaries.” The 
following figures are, therefore, approximate only: 


No. of 

Dioceses Bishops 
or and No. of 
Country Vicariates Priests Catholics 
Japan and Korea ........ ll 252 170,381 
GS hs ca tiondocivnkawnaia 52 2,408 2,000,150 
ee eer 14 1,374 1,137,909 
Dl 0h ahateseaneon tien 34 1,770 1,957,731 
a 99 3,445 1,969,994 
GL pbs ove daesncais 24 514 297,762 
WE ancgocctcnaccanel 234 9,773 7,533,927 


Furthermore, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith assists 
thirty-three dioceses or Vicariates in the Protestant or schismatic parts of 
Europe, and forty-six in North and South America and the West Indies, 
with a total of about 2,500 missionaries. 

This would give a grand total of over 12,000 missionary priests at work 
in three hundred dioceses, or vicariates, in the mission world, receiving 
spiritual and financial assistance through the agency of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 


The Russian Orthodox Church.—There has been a great deal of specula- 
tion regarding the condition of the Orthodox Russian for some time; and 
just recently we have received some data regarding the state of the church 
since the fall of the Monarchy. The following facts have been 
gathered by the Universe from a report to pamphlet on the Amglican and 
Eastern Churches published by the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The report is furnished by Dr. Stephen Runkevich, 1 
prominent member of the Orthodox Church: 


On March 2, 1917, the abdication of the Emperor Nicholas II 
occurred; and on March 3, the renunciation of his rightful suc- 
cessor to the throne of the Russian Empire. The power passed 
to the people. 

The Church was declared free of the oppression of State power. 
The absence of civil discipline among the population, in conse- 
quence of the absence of conscious civil life, led to many excesses 
in connection with representatives of the clergy. A Special Com- 
mission was formed by the Holy Synod to draw up regulations for 
the adjustment of ecclesiastical procedure to the new conditions of 
State and social life, and for the immediate abolition of abuses 
which had grown up under the former order; this was to be done 
by spreading widely among the population the meaning of funde- 
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mental rights, and by the introduction into all departments of 
ecclesiastical-administrative life, where applicable, of the elective 
principle. 

Even before the war there had been a desire for a Council, 
and steps were at once taken to call one. There was long prepa- 
ration to be made, and it was not brought into being until the 
Summer of 1918. 

Under the Czar the government of the Church had been in the 
hands of the Holy Synod, the Patriarchate being in abeyance. It 
was now determined that the Patriarchate should be revived, and 
the Holy Synod cease to exist. 

The fall of the Imperial power did not of itself in any way 
actually influence the Holy Synod, except in the way of increased 
activity, which in turn was called forth by the rise of social move- 
ments. 

On August 5, 1917, the office of Ober-Procurator of the Holy 
Synod was abolished—that “eye and ear of the Sovereign,” the 
organ of the Imperial power in Church Administration which had 
been established on May 11, 1722—and the Ministry of Religion 
was established, with an Assistant Minister for the affairs of the 
Orthodox Confession, the last Ober-Procurator, Anthony Michael- 
ovich Kartashev, remaining as Minister of Religion. 

The establishment of the Ministry of Religion did not ma- 
terially affect the affairs of the Higher Ecclesiastical Adminis- 
tration in consequence of the attention of the Powers of the State 
being occupied by pressing affairs of a purely political nature on 
the one hand, and on the other on account of the approaching 
Council and the expected Church reforms. 

On opening the Council, the Holy Synod appointed the offering 
up of special prayers for the Council at divine service, and itself 
took up the position of the executive organ of the Council and, 
while existing side by side with it, avoided giving the slightest 
occasion for conflict. 

After the elevation of the Patriarch, the Holy Synod admitted 
him to its staff and he accepted the Presidency of the Synod, and 
then when the statute regarding the new organ of the Higher 
Church Administration was confirmed by the Council, and the 
members of these organs were chosen, the Holy Synod acknowl- 
edged its authority at an end, on February 14, 1918, and gave 
over all its affairs to the Holy Putriarch, the Sacred Synod, and 
the Higher Church Council. The Holy Synod had existed for two 
centuries (less three years) since its establishment on February 
14, 1721. 

The Patriarch Tikhon, who comes of a clerical family of the 

4 diocese of Pskov, was born in the year 1864. He was conse- 

. crated Bishop of Lublin in 1897 and was afterwards transferred 

| to Moscow, where, since 1905, he had borne the title of Archbishop. 
He was elected Patriarch on November 5, 1917. 
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The Sacred Council of the Orthodox Russian Church (or the 
Local All-Russian Church Council, as it was originally called be- 
fore the decision of the Pre-Conciliar Council, gave it the above 
name) was opened in Moscow on the Festival of the “Falling 
Asleep” of the Most Holy Mother of God (August 15, 1918) in 
the great Cathedral of the “Falling Asleep” in the Kremlin; it 
was accompanied with unusually solemn ecclesiastical ceremony. 
There was an innumerable gathering of people and clergy. The 
Temporary Government was present in the persons of its chief 
representatives. A sea of gilt banners from 255 of the Moscow 
cathedrals, monasteries, and churches, stretched in an unending 
stream on the way from the Cathedral to the service of prayer, 
held on the Red Place outside the Kremlin. 

The Council lasted, with two short intervals, until September 
20, 1918, the time for the next Council being fixed for the Spring 
of 1921, full continued membership being reserved to the existing 
members, and the Patriarch being authorized to convoke the 
Council at any time before 1921, in its present composition, should 
circumstances demand it. 

Its legislative work was chiefly devoted to the reorganization 
of the government of the Church and the establishment of the 
new order of Church life in accordance with its altered conditions, 
and in consequence of the changes which have taken place in state 
and social life. The chief acts of this kind are: the re-establish- 
ment of the Patriarchate; changes in the character and composi- 
tion of Higher Church administration; and the reorganization of 
the autonomy of the parish. 

The re-established Patriarchate is surrounded with detailed 
regulations as to the rights and obligations of the Patriarch; the 
order of his election; and the guardian of the Patriarchal throne. 

One of the chief tasks was to avoid the possibility of auto- 
cratic tendencies on the part of the Patriarch, and to preserve the 
conciliar principle. To this end, the chief power in the Church— 
legislative, administrative, legal, and controlling—is committed to 
the Sacred Council, which is to be convoked periodically; the Pa- 
triarch is placed as an equal among the Bishops, the ecclesiastical 
government he shares with the Sacred Synod and the H'gher 
Church Council, and he appears as head, chiefly in a moral sense 
and in regard to authority. However, it is reserved to him, in 
case of disagreement with the decision of the Synod and the Coun- 
cil, to carry his own decision, accounting for the same to the 
Sacred Council alone. 

In 1917, Georgia, with three dioceses, fell away from the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, declaring itself autocephalous, and at the 
end of the year the same tendency was evident in the Ukraine, in 
Kieve; but the Kiev-Ukraine Council, which was opened on Janu- 
ary 7, 1918, and held three sessions with interludes during the 
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year, remained within canonical bounds, and awaited the auto- 
nomy granted it by the All-Russian Council. 

The Church of the Ukraine, embracing ten south-western dio- 
ceses, has since been granted autonomy. Special bishops are 
allowed for the “One-Believers,” such bishops, however, to be de- 
pendent on the local diocesan bishops. 


Mirditia and Albania.—Atlases will be in order to locate Mirditia, and 
it does not need a microscope to find it. Those who are interested will 
find its history in the Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. Scutavi. Its political 
destiny seems to rest with that august assembly yclept “The League of 
Nations.” The Mirdites are Catholics and have enjoyed practical auto- 
nomy under Turkish rule for more than four centuries, their government 
being in the hands of a family named Bib Doda. The Mirdites fought on 
the British side against the Russians on the Danube in 1854. In 1879 the 
reigning prince was kidnapped by the Turks, and during his absence, 
which extended over a period of 29 years, the country was governed by the 
Abbot of the Mirdites. The chief Mirdite delegate is Father Antoine 
Achikon, a professor of Theology, from Scutari. The Mirdite appeal to 
the League of Nations bears the names of the President of the Mirdite Re- 
public, of the Minister of War, and the Minister of the Interior. These 
being illiterate have made their signatures to the document by means of a 
rubber stamp. 

Three delegates were originally appointed to represent the Republic, 
but the second, a Catholic priest, was imprisoned by the Government, and 
has only recently escaped to Italy. 

The Mirdites desire an independent Christian Republic and are ready 
to co-operate with the Greeks, if the latter will separate themselves abso- 
lutely from Albania. They wish its frontiers to include Zadrima, the Ma- 
lissoro, Dukagini and Scutari, with outlets on the Boyana River and on the 
Adriatic. 

A splendid article on Albania appeared recently in the columns of the 
London Universe from the pen of Major Barnes who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his subject: 


The future constitution of Albania has yet to be decided. Very 
likely some form of monarchy may be adopted. Actually there in 
a sovereign Parliament elected by universal indirect suffrage with 
a Ministry dependent thereon. In the place of a constitutional 
monarch there are at present four Regents with purely constitu- 
tional and advisory powers, who form with the Cabinet a Council 
of State. The four Regents represent the four predominant reli- 
gions in the country: Catholic, Orthodox Mahomedan, Bektashi 
Mahomedan, and Greek Orthodox. 

The two Mahomedan sects constitute the majority of the people. 
The Greek Orthodox comes next in importance; while the Catho- 
lies number out of a total population of about one million approxi- 
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mately 200,000. Though the Catholics are the smallest of the four 
religious communities their percentage of the total population of 
Albania is larger than that of the percentage of Catholics in any 
other Balkan State, not counting Greater Serbia. 

This last point is important, for these Albanian Catholics may 
consequently be considered the vanguard of Catholicism in the 
Balkans. Scutari has great Catholic traditions, and in the 
fifteenth century when Scanderbeg held the Turks at bay, Albania 
was a Catholic country. It is quite possible she may become so 
again. 

The Mahomedans of Albania are not fanatical. The conver- 
sion of the majority of Albanians to Mahomedanism came about 
for political reasons and was never really more than an outward 
conformation. The Albanians are not a profoundly religious peo- 
ple, that is, not in any mystical sense. The people in fact are 
essentially Western in spite of the apparent Eastern aspect of the 
country to the superficial eye of the tourist. The conversion of 
many Southern Albanians to the Greek Orthodox Church also came 
about for political reasons. The spirit of nationality, which only 
became a dominating factor in European politics subsequent to the 
Napoleonic wars, developed late in Albania, and for a long time 
many Albanians looked to the Patriarchate of Constantinople as 
a means of protection against Turkish oppression. Later, after 
the formation of an independent Greece, and in the absence of any 
definite hope of constituting an independent Albania, many looked 
to Greece for their salvation, favouring the establishment of Greek 
schools under the patronage of the Greek Synod and the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, since the Turks did not permit the estab- 
lishment of Albanian schools. Now, however, Albania has achieved 
her independence and great bitterness is felt towards the Greeks, 
who, profiting by the advantages which history has given them, 
and by using the influence of the Greek priests, are trying to es- 
tablish a claim to Southern Albania. 


* oo * * 


In consequence of these altered circumstances two movements, 
both originating among Albanians themselves, are now on foot in 
the South. One, favoured by Monsignor Noli, is the creation of 
an autocephalous branch of the Eastern Church. This would be 
in accordance with the practice of every Balkan State on obtain- 
img emancipation. There is a good chance of such a movement 
succeeding provided no precipitious action is taken. Monsignor 
Noli is a powerful and able man, at present representing Albania 
at the League of Nations. He was consecrated in America by a 
Russian bishop, and thus became the head of an autocephalous 
branch of the Eastern Church in America composed of the 50,000 
odd Albanian immigrants in that country. The other movement 
aims at separation from the Eastern Church and embracing Ca- 
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tholicism as Uniates. It is claimed that a universal conversion to 
the Catholic faith would be easy to bring about in this way, for 
the Albanian peasant would be loath to give up the ritual to which 
he has been accustomed, while the introduction of the Albanian 
language for the use of the church services would be welcomed. 
Very little progress, however, can be registered as regards this 
movement, but its success would have many advantages over the 
alternative one. The two bodies of Christians would thus be en- 
abled to work in harmony, and if this harmony can be brought 
about Mahomedanism would disappear much more quickly than 
could otherwise be hoped for. It is therefore important that the 
Vatican should take note of this movement and to do what it can 
to foster it. The conversion of Albania to Catholicism would be 
an important victory for the Church, both in itself and for the 
possibilities it would open up for progressive civilization in the 
Balkans. The essential Western mentality of the Albanian ren- 
ders them peculiarly fitted among Balkan nations for receiving the 
Roman tradition, and the numerous Albanian colonies in Greece, 
Roumania and Turkey would probably follow the lead of their 
mother country in due time. 

It is the Orthodox Mohamedans, though at present the more 
numerous Mahomedan sect in Albania, who are likely to lose the 
most ground in the immediate future. If the Northern Catholics 
would elect to adopt a wide tolerant policy there is every reason 
to expect the progressive conversion of the Mahomedans in the 
North. Most of the leading Mahomedans are free thinkers. But 
since patriotiesm is the chief spiritual stimulus among Albanians 
to-day the Catholics cannot afford to risk losing the respect of 
large sections of their countrymen by adopting an intransigent 
attitude towards the Central Government, which for a long time 
must necessarily be more Mahomedan than Christian in character. 
Albania cannot afford in the face of the dangers that beset her to 
present a disunited front to her enemies. The vast majority of 
Albanians realize this, and those who run counter to it must in- 
evitably fall into disrepute. Unfortunately there is a tendency 
among many influential Catholics in favour of non-co-operation 
with their Mahomedan compatriots. 


The Bektashi Mahomedans are a very interesting sect, and on 
account of their tolerance, their charity and their uprightness of 
character are likely to remain for many generations an important 
element in Albanian life. They have no taboos, as the Orthodox 
Mahomedans have, and the keynote to their influence is modera- 
tion. There is no reasons why Christians should not co-operate 
whole-heartedly with them in the task of civilizing the country 
according to Western ideals. Most of the Bekashi live in Central 
and Southern Albania, and therefore not in direct contact with the 
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Christian populations in the North. Here the Catholics must 
necessarily shoulder the chief burden. Schools are ba lly wanted, 
but the Albanian Government is poor, and though they are spend- 
ing no less than 2,500,000 gold francs on education, out of a total 
revenue of only 18,000,000 gold francs, it will be a long time before 
a really adequate system of education can be established. The 
Central Government contributes impartially, to the upkeep of any 
schools established by the Catholics, but it can contribute very lit- 
tle to the establishment of schools whether Catholic or otherwise. 

Thus the establishment of schools is mainly a matter of local 
effort. The best form of Catholic propaganda would be the estab- 
lishment of a good system of Catholic schools throughout the 
North, but the lack of funds is a tremendous obstacle. Money 
nevertheless goes a long way in Albania: £60, for example, is suf- 
ficient to establish a small mountain school, and a number of these 
have already been erected through the generous contributions of 
foreign sympathizers with Albania—by no means all of them 
Catholics. But Albanian Catholics look especially to their richer 
co-religionists abroad to help them in their fight for the faith and 
civil enlightenment where, if adequate funds were available, such 
a unique opportunity for the progress of Catholicism presents 
itself. The Franciscan Friars, the history of whose heroic work 
in Northern Albania deserves to be written, are now concentrating 
their attention on raising the necessary funds for the establish- 
ment of a higher school (lycée) for boys at Scutari, the cost of 
which is estimated at £2,500. At present the parents have to send 
their boys to Italy to receive higher education, which fact for 
reasons of expense prevents many boys of good family obtaining 
any full education at all. Nevertheless the enthusiasm with which 
Albanians of all classes have thrown themselves into the cause of 
education is gratifying, to say the least, and should give the most 
pessimistically minded abundant hope in the eventual triumph over 
the present formidable difficulties. 


The Faith and Pre-History—Mr. Hilaire Belloc recently addressed the 
University of London Catholic Students’ Society at University College, on 
the subject of “The Faith and Pre-History.” Mr. Belloc, who is President 
of the Society, declared that his intention in speaking was to elucidate the 
issue of the latest attack on the Faith, that of pre-history, and that if, by 
so doing, he could enable but one young person to see more clearly, his 
speaking would not be in vain. The latest menace of the Faith, he said, is 
not so much intellectual or emotional as material—it is contained in the 
collection of human remains which is regarded as material proof of man’s 
“ascent” from a low and evil condition to his present happy state, and to 
augur a still more wonderful future for him. For a right understanding 
of these matters it is essential to distinguish the line of demarcation be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic teaching on the nature of man. A life- 
time ago, attacks on Christianity took the form of challenging the authen- 
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ticity of the Gospels. Controversy on this subject served to justify the 
Catholic attitude when the issue became clear, and it was shown that the 
spiritual and the mundane in the Gospels cannot be disintegrated. 

The present conflict [said Mr. Belioc] is interesting and practical. It is 
claimed that there exists in the field of Science something that conflicts 
with Catholic doctrine on the nature and fall of man. Now, science is the 
acceptation of something as true to the extent that the mind cannot accept 
the opposite, without proof. “Proof” is the condition of the acceptation. 
Faith, on the other hand, is the acceptation of a thing as true without 
proof, since “proof” is never irrefragable, but always material. Faith is 
absolute, whereas science at its best is only approximate. Faith goes be 
hind the elements, as, for instance, in Transubstantiation, where the “ap- 
pearance” of bread and wine remain after consecration. Science never 
goes behind the elements of nature; it can only muster evidence up to a 
certain point, beyond which it is helpless. The attack of pre-history on 
the Faith, as conducted by such writers as Mr. H. G. Wells in his “Uni- 
versal History,” is due to a lack of clear definition. The issue is between 
realism and nominalism. The Catholic and realistic idea, which has per- 
sisted through nominalism, is that man is a category part; the Faith fur- 
ther postulates that at a given point in time man had an opportuity of the 
supernatural, but rejected it and fell. This contains the implication that 
our ideals are all known ideals, and that human life is a struggle for the 
recovery of things lost. The story of the prehistory contains a strong 
probability that the physical structure of man has been arrived at through 
genetic evolution from a “lower” animal form. This probability is strong, 
but it is only a probability. The human remains which are supposed to 
constitute proof of this hypothesis do not form a succession; no continuous 
development can be traced, only a series of jumps—some very far apart. 

But all this does not affect the Faith. Original sin is quite another 
matter. Our view of man is that he began perfectly whole, and that his 
rejection of the supernatural occasioned the entrance of sin. Opposed to 
this view is the conception of man in pre-history as something evil, some- 
thing which has “evolved” and improved through the ages until he has at 
last become as bad as he is. Man as expressed in our industrial civilization 
is presumably the culmination of it all! It is true, however, that the expo- 
nents of this theory admit the possibility of further improvement. Man 
has become so great already; what may he not become in future? What 
proof is there that our pre-human origins were in any way evil? Evidence 
of any sort is very scanty. We know only a few material points on the 
curve, not the whole curve of human development. Suppose a transition 
from a low state to a high civilization. What do we know of it? There is 
no record of any such transition. The dawn of history, in fact, shows man 
at a very high level of civilization. Evidence of human sacrifice is used to 
support the view of our origin in darkness and evil, but of these, the only 
imstances are those of Gaul, where the idea of sacrifice was mixed with the 
glorification of victory, and of Carthage, which had attained a very high 
level of culture. 

Every race, too, the lecturer continued, has its legends of a Golden Age. 
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when men were more perfect and from which there has been a decline. 
Thus the curve of evolution does not conform either with our earliest evi- 
dence or with any clear curve in history. The history of the human race 
has shown no movement towards any point. Geological and archaeological 
records point to a probability of genetic evolution (non-human), which 
further evidence may, or may not, shatter. But a social analogy of man 


throughout the ages shows a mere tendency to sag, with occasional lifting 
up again. 


The Kingdom of Irak—A Bulletin issued by the National Geographic 
Society has some interesting items regarding one of the oldest and most 
historic patches of the earth’s surface. It tells us: 


Irak has existed as a geographical name for ages, but in recent 
centuries it has had little more official sanction than ‘Manhattan’ 
for the American metropolis or ‘Frisco’ for a thriving Pacific port. 
Yet it covers more or less indefinitely a region known, and often 
famous, in every age of man from the dawn of tradition to the 
present—the fertile plain of the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 
where the Garden of Eden is supposed by many students to have 
been situated, and where the first weak rootlets sprouted that have 
grown into the world-wide civilization of to-day. Strip Irak of 
its alias; call it Babylon—Nineveh—Mesopotamia, and it is 
known to every school child. 

The country which it is proposed to erect into the practically 
independent kingdom of Irak was placed under the mandate of 
Great Britain on the breaking up of the Turkish empire following 
the World War, and was generally spoken of as ’the mandate for 
Mesopotamia.’ It includes approximately the old Turkish villay- 
ets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul, which cover the delta of the 
Tigris and Euphrates and a considerable part of the upper reaches 
of those streams, lying between the Eyrian desert on the one side 
and the hills of Kurdistan and western Persia on the other. To 
the south-east, at the mouth of the rivers, is the navigable Persian 
Gulf. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the agricultural paradise that might 
be built up in the lower valley of the two rivers, supplemented by 
the mineral wealth taken from the regions farther north, if the 
country were under a strong government, were peopled by alert, 
educated inhabitants and if the necessary capital and modern 
machinery were available. Even with the factors as they are, the 
British, who will continue to hold the mandate, and the Arabians, 
who will be in immediate charge of the government, are counting 
on the rise of a state which may be compared without disadvant- 
age with some of the great governments that have occupied the 
land in the past. 

To gain an idea of what wenderful development can be brought 
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about in Mesopotamia one need only look into the past. At the 
beginning of history the plain of the Tigris and Euphrates was a 
garden spot, teeming with a well-fed and wealthy people. If 
there was a ‘grandeur that was Greece and a glory that was 
Rome’ there was as truly a splendor that was Babylon. And the 
splendor of Babylon was made possible 6,000 years ago largely by 
the wealth that sprang from the intensive cultivation of the river 
plain under a gigantic system of irrigation, which even the most 
ambitious modern systems probably have failed in many ways to 
surpass. 

Great canals crossed the region between the rivers and ran for 
miles on the outer sides, while smaller canals spread the water to 
every corner of the country. Some of these ancient canals were 
practically artificial rivers with two and three parallel channels, 
the remains which may be traced to-day for scores of miles. 
Watered by these countless streams, nearly every square foot of 
the country produced its crops of dates, figs, grain and other pro- 
ducts and the population was many times that of to-day. 

Babylon’s agricultural Utopia was not a short-lived affair, but 
continued for nearly ten times as long as the period which has 
passed since white men settled in America. The country throve 
with only minor interruptions under Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Greeks and Romans. But always the settled civiliza- 
tion of the agriculturists was threatened by the turbulent hill peo- 
ple to the north and east. Finally the Parthians captured the 
country and were followed by the Persians. Under these more 
barbarious rulers the great irrigation systems, even then much 
less efficient than during the golden age of Babylon, rapidly de- 
teriorated. 

Under the Abbassid caliphs, with a combination of Arabic and 
Persian culture, Bagdad was founded on the Tigris in the very 
center of the river plain—the splendid, gay, wicked Bagdad of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ Mesopotamia’s prosperity, though much less, 
was still relatively great, and Bagdad was for awhile the metropo- 
lis of the world, its inhabitants at one time numbering 2,000,000 
souls. 

When the Turks got possession of the caliphate and carried its 
seat on to the west, Bagdad withered; and under Turkish rule the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley entered its darkest period. The few 
canals that had continued to function properly joined those that 
long before had fallen into disrepair, becoming clogged or break- 
ing their banks and causing floods. Much of the incomparably 
fertile soil became and has remained until to-day bare plain or 
oozy swamp. Only a small percentage of the rich valley has for 
generations produced any crops. 

After the Young Turks came into power, in 1908, reclamation 
work was undertaken in the Tigris and Euphrates plain and some 
headway was made. Since the British occupied Bagdad in 1917 
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this work has been carried much farther. An appreciable acre- 
age has been drained, and dams and canals have been constructed. 
A railroad has been built from Bagdad to Basra, the port near the 
Persian Gulf, a distance of several hundred miles, and another 
line has been laid up the Tigris half way to Mosul. Connection 
with the Constantinople-to-Bagdad (once the ‘Berlin-to-Bagdad’) 
railway will probably be effected in the near future. 

It is planned under the new Arab State and the mandate to 
continue the work of rejuvenating the country’s ancient irrigation 
system. But there is a herculean task to be accomplished before 
‘the Garden of Eden’ blooms again. It was estimated before the 
World War that the ambitious project of the Turks to reclaim 
3,500,000 acres would cost $130,000,000. The total area that might 
be irrigated is placed at about 12,500,000 acres. 


An Educational Lesson from Nova Scotia.—The Diocese of Antigonish, 
in Nova Scotia, is decidedly progressive educationally and ecclesiastically. 
Antigonish Diocese, formerly the Diocese of Arichat, dates from 1844, and 
has within its borders a Catholic population of 86,000, the largest propor- 
tion of the people being of Highland Scotch extraction. It has a Catholic 
University, eight boarding-schools for young women, and twenty-two 
academies. Every parish has a school, some of which are parochial. 

Among the members of the University Faculty are some very dis- 
tinguished men, several of them post-graduate students of the Catholic 
University of America. The University has left its impress on the edu- 
cational and professional life of Eastern Nova Scotia and its up-to-date- 
ness is a matter of general appreciation. It reaches out to the rural popu- 
lation of the Province by its Extension Course and its latest departure is 
the establishment of what is known as “The People’s School” which has 
just begun its second term. 

The student body is made up of men and boys who have long since 
finished their school days, but who are desirous of improving their educa- 
tion and their position in life. Last year more than fifty students, rang- 
ing from seventeen to sixty years, attended. Tuition is free, the only ex- 
pense being that of board and lodging. There are no entrance require- 
ments, and it makes no difference how much schooling a prospective stu- 
dent may have had. 

Notable additions to the faculty of 1922 are Edward J. O’Brien, noted 
author and litterateur, who will conduct English courses, ari Henry 
Somerville, secretary of the Catholic Social Guild of England, who will 
give a course in labor problems. 

Among the courses that will be given are Ethics, Economics, English 
Literature, English Language, French, Arithmetic, Business and Finance, 
Physics, Chemistry, Ancient Greek Art, Public Speaking and Debating, 
Public Health, and Agriculture. 

Special stress will be laid on labor and social problems for students 
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from the industrial sections and on scientific agriculture for the farmer 
students. 


Birth Control.—_Decrying agitation in favor of birth control, Dr. Royal 
C. Copeland, Health Officer of New York, in analyzing recent birth sta- 
tistics has pointed out that the proportionate number of native-born 
mothers in New York is decreasing and has sounded a warning that in the 
future New York’s prominent families will be descendants of recent immi- 
grants and not those who came over with Lord Baltimore or in the May- 
flower. 

In general the figures tend to show that foreign-born women had more 
children last year than did those of native stock, said Dr. Copeland. “When 
you combine the fact that the children born to native mothers are less than 
those born in other lands with the further fact that infant mortality is 
greater among babies of native stock, there is indicated that our popula- 
tion is becoming less American, more foreign.” 

It was shown that in 1919, 68.7 per cent of the births in greater New 
York were children whose mothers were born in other countries. Prac- 
tically the same relative percentage obtained in 1911. 

The statement that there is a greater mortality among infants of 
American-born mothers will, no doubt, surprise many. One reason for 
this is that foreign-born mothers generally nurse their children. It is 
also accountable for the low death rate in congested districts of the city 
where it might be expected there would be more infant deaths. American 
mothers are less inclined to make use of Baby Health Stations of the De- 
partment of Health. Foreign-born mothers are accustomed to depend on 
these and other governmental agencies. 

In a section of the fashionable upper east side bounded by Fifth and 
Park avenues, the birth rate was seven for each 1000 of the population. 
In the rest of the borough of Manhattan it averaged 25 per 1000. This 
district is typical, for it contains well-to-do persons of American birth 
who are counted among the first families of America. 

We find the death rate among infants of native-born mothers is 
90 per 1000, while the rate of infants of Swedish-born mothers is 58, 
Scotch 43, Russian 64, French 79, Austro-Hungarian 79 and Bohemian 75. 

Recently in Washington the Executive of the N. C. W. C. denounced 
birth control in the following terms: 


The activity of the advocates of birth control is an affront to 
all genuine Christians, and to all other persons who cherish the 
elementary principles and sentiments of morality. We protest 
against this unholy movement, and we take occasion to reassert 
the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

The Church condemns all positive devices and methods of con- 
trol as necessarily immoral, because they are perversions of na- 
ture and violations of the moral law. Moreover, they lead in- 
evitably to weakening of character, degradation of conjugal re- 
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lations, decline of population and degeneracy of national life. 

As a remedy for social and economic ills, birth control is not 
only mistaken and futile, but tends to divert attention from 
genuine methods of social betterment. 


A Recognition of Scholarship. One of the greatest trophies of scholar- 
ships awarded by the Paris Academy of Science—the Volney Prize— has 
for the second time in twelve years been given to Rev. Father William 
Schmidt, S.V.D., who several months ago toured the United States. Father 
Schmidt is the first German-Austrian scholar to receive a similar honor 
since the beginning of the World War. 

Father Schmidt receives the prize this time for his work in the field 
of Australian languages, in which he is not only the first but the most 
celebrated investigator. This latest contribution to philology and that 
which won him the prize twelve years ago have been published by the 
Vienna Academy of Science. 

These latest studies of Father Schmidt traverse an entirely new sphere 
of research, as until quite recently few of the languages of Australia had 
received scientific treatment and their relationships had not been discov- 
ered. This eminent scholar has shown the cognation of the languages of 
Central Asia with those of Oceania, and has proved that religion is not 
a recent invention of human minds—as some modern scholars contend— 
but of primeval antiquity and bearing the impress of God’s primitive re- 
velation. 

The Volney prize was awarded to Father Schmidt the first time for 
his investigations in the domain of so-called Australian-Asiatic languages. 
He showed in that study that the nations of India and those of the 
Pacific Islands once constituted one big linguistic family. The results of 
his labors in this connection have guided investigations back to the very 
beginnings of mankind. Numerous eminent scholars have since erected 
their theories on the solid foundation laid by Father Schmidt. 

The distinction that has come to Father Schmidt is taken as a mark 
of honor to the whole Society of the Divine Word. In a short time there 
will appear in a famous publication a new contribution from this priest- 
scholar. This will deal with Tasmania, where one of the most ancient 
languages of the world has been discovered. 


President Harding and the N. C. W. C—Washington, Feb. 20.—Presi- 
dent Harding has written to Rev. John J. Burke, General Secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, the following letter: 


The White House 
Washington. 
February 15, 1922 


My dear Father Burke: 
I have thought perhaps you would like to have an acknowl- 
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edgement of the resolutions which you were good enough recently 
to hand to me giving the expressions of approval and congratu- 
lation of the National Catholic Welfare Council on the accom- 
plishment of the International Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. I am glad your organization looks upon the work of 
the Conference with such high appraisal and finds so much of 
the belief that it will further the maintenance of a commendable 
peace. Since I had no part in the conference directly, and may 
appraise its work without prejudice, I am happy to say that I 
think it accomplished very great things, the fruits of which will 
not be gathered by this generation alone. 
With a very cordial expression of esteem, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
WARREN G. HARDING. 


The Administrative Committee of the Council in the statement on the 
Limitation of Armament Conference presented to the President stated 
the Conference had “substantially vindicated” the hopes of those who 
had joined in the appeal for its assembling. 


The Apostleship of the Sea—Mgr. Lémonnier, Bishop of Bayeux, pre- 
sided on Christmas Day at the monthly meeting of the Union Catholique 
des Marins at Port-en-Bessin, Normandy. The Abbé Bernard, who has 
devoted himself unsparingly to the welfare of the fisherfolk in his model 
parish at Port-en-Bessin, had gathered together a splendid audience of 
stalwart, blue-jersied fishermen, who prior to the Bishop’s arrival sang 
their favourite cantique—“Vierge Sainte, Aimable Marie,” 


Doux reconfort des matelots 
Daignez conserver notre vie 
Lorsque nous sommes sur les flots. 


It was with evident pleasure that the fishermen noticed the little badge 
of their Union, side by side with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour, 
on His Lordship’s robe, when he arrived; for Mgr. Lemonnier is himself 
of sailor lineage, and knows and addresses most of his dear “Portais” by 
their Christian names. 

Monsignor made a delightful little speech, saying how much he felt at 
home in such a gathering of seafarers, especially on Christmas Day—a 
day specially beloved of seafarers, because “Le Petit Jésus” reminded 
them of their own little children. He then asked the organizing secretary 
of the Apostleship of the Sea to tell those present something about the 
work. Bro. Richard Anson, O.S.B., gave a brief account of the conditions 
of life in the mercantile marine, and pointed out how much might be done 
for Catholics by an international Federation of Catholic Seamen’s Clubs, 
advocating also the promoting of ship-visiting by clergy and laity in the 
chief ports. 
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M. L’Abbé Bernard was deputed to organize the fishermen’s guilds in 
the Diocese of Bayeux, with a view to arranging an annual pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Notre Dame de Deliverance, near Caen, and Mgr. Lémonnier, 
who graciously consented to become an honorary member of the A.O.S., 
has invited Bro. Anson to address the “Jeunesse Catholique” at Caen, 
with a view to their starting ship-visiting on the same lines as their 
brethren, the C. Y. M. S., at Glasgow and elsewhere. 


Popes Who Have Borne the Name of Pius.—The ten predecessors of 
the new Pope who bore the name of Pius included some who are ranked 
among the greatest in the long list since St. Peter. 

These ten Pontiffs reigned a total of 118 years. The longest Pontifi- 
cate was that of Pius IX., who reigned thrity-two years, preceding Leo 
XIII. The next in this group for length of service was Pius VI., who 
reigned twenty-four years. Third in duration of reign was Pius VII., who 
succeeded Pius VI. Pius VII. was Pontiff twenty-three years. 

Between Pius I. and Pius II. there was a gap of 1,291 years. Between 
Pius V. and Pius VI. there was a gap of 203 years. 

Pius I. was the eleventh Pontiff. He was elected in the year 158 and 
died in 167. He succeeded St. Hyginus, who reigned four years. 

Pius II. was the 212th Pontiff. He was elected in 1458 and died in 
1464. His birth name was Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini. He belonged to an 
illustrious family. In 1431 he assisted the council at Basle as Secretary. 
He was Secretary later to Emperor Frederick III., by whom he was em- 
ployed on various embassies. Eugenius IV. made him Apostolic Secre- 
tary. Nicholas V. made him Bishop of Trieste in 1447, and sent him as 
nuncio to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. He became Bishop of Siena in 
1449 and Calixtus made him a Cardinal, December 18, 1456. 

Early in his career Pius II. was liberal in eccleciastical matters, but on 
his elevation to the Cardinalate he became a staunch upholder of Papal au- 
thority, both in opposition to the secular power and to the authority of 
councils. He was considered one of the most learned men of his day and 
was distinguished for moderation. He succeeded Calixtus III. as Pontiff. 

The next year he assembled a congress at Mantua to plan a crusade 
against the Turks, but nothing of importance was accomplished at that 
time. Pius II. is best known today by his writings. As an author and 
scholar he is considered an excellent example of the learning of the 
Rennaissance. 

Pius III. was the 217th Pontiff. He was elected in 1503 and died the 
same year. His birth name was Francesco Todeschini. He was a 
nephew of Pius II., and his uncle made him Bishop of Siena and subse- 
quently Cardinal. In the Chair of St. Peter he succeeded Alexander VI. 

Pius IV. was the 226th Pontiff. He was elected in 1559 and died in 
1565. His birth name was Giovanni Angelo de Medici. He studied medi- 
cine and law, but subsequently entered the church. He was made an 
Archbishop in 1545 and a Cardinal in 1549, anl succeeded Paul VI. in the 
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Papal Chair. The most important event of his pontificate was the reopen- 
ing of the Council of Trent. In 1564 he published a bill confirming the 
decrees of this council. The confession of faith known as the Creed of 
Pius IV. was put forth by him as a statement of the dogmas defined in 
the council. 

Pius V. was the 227th Pontiff and succeeded Pius IV. He was elected 
in 1566 and died in 1572. He has been canonized. His birth name was 
Michele Ghisleri. He entered the Dominican order at fourteen and was 
so distinguished by the austerity of his life and his zeal against heresy 
that he was appointed inquisitor in Lombardy, and in 1558 Inquisitor- 
General. He was created Cardinal in 1557. 

When he became Pontiff he expelled the Jews from the States of the 
Church except the cities of Rome and Ancona. The victory over the Turks 
at Lepanto was largely the result of his efforts, as he organized with 
Venice and Spain the Holy League against them. He was canonized in 
1712. 

Pius VI. was the 252d Pope. He was elected in 1775 and died in 1799. 
His birth name was Giovanni Angelico Braschi. He was made a Card- 
inal in 1773. 

He instituted reforms in the public treasury and completed the mu- 
seum in the Vatican. His greatest work, however, was the draining of the 
Pontine marshes. When the Emperor of Austria, Joseph II., decreed that 
all the religious orders in his dominions were free from Papal jurisdic- 
tion, Pius VI., apprehensive of the consequences, went in person to 
Vienna in 1782. But his remonstrances were of no avail. 

At the time of the French Revolution the Pontiff, having favored the 
Allies, Bonaparte entered the Papal dominions and compelled him to 
purchase a peace. Basseville, an agent of the republic at Rome, aroused 
so much hatred that he was slain by the populace. The French forces 
under Duphot attempted to restore order, but the Papal soldiers routed 
them and Duphot was killed. Bonaparte entered Italy, made the Pope 
prisoner and plundered the city. The Pontiff, now grown aged, was 
carried away by the victor and hurried over the Alps to Valence, where he 
died. 

Pius VII. was the 253d Pope. He was elected in 1880 and died in 1823. 
He succeeded Pius VI. The birth name of Pius VII. was Gregorio Barnaba 
Chiaramonti. He was a Benedictine monk who became Bishop of Tivoli. 
He was created a Cardinal in 1785. 

The year after his pontificate began he concluded at Paris a concordat 
with France. He went to Paris in 1804 for the coronation of Napoleon, 
after the seizure of Ancora disputes between Napoleon and the Pope 
started. 

On the annexation of the States of the Church to the French Empire 
in 1809 the Pontiff published a bull of excommunication against the per- 
petrators. He was arrested and sent to Savona, and later to Fontaine- 
bleau. He was not permitted to return to Italy until January, 1814. 

The States of the Church were restored to the Pope by the Congress 
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of Vienna. The Pontiff applied himself thereafter to internal reforms. 
In the year of his return to Rome he re-established the Order of Jesuits. 
The character of Pius VII. was such as to win him the esteem and sym- 
pathy of men of most diverse views. 

Pius VIII. was the 255th Pope. He was elected in 1829 and he died 
the following year. His birth name was Francesco Xaverio Castiglione. 
He was successively Bishop of Montalto, Cesena and Frascati. He be- 
came a Cardinal in 1816. He succeeded as Pontiff Leo XII. During the 
short Pontificate of Pius VIII., he condemned the slave trade in Brazil, 
opposed civil marriages in Prussia, denounced Freemasenry and secured 
the organization of an Armenian Archiepiscopate at Constantinople. 

Pius IX. was the 257th Pontiff. He was elected in 1846 and died in 
1878. His birth name was Giovanni Maria Ferretti. It was under him 
that the Vatican lost its temporal power. 

He belonged to a noble Lombard family. His education was received 
at the College of Volterra. In 1815 he became one of the noble guards at 
the Vatican. Soon after he entered the Church. For a few years he was 
the head of a large orphanage in Rome. In 1827 he was made Arch- 
bishop of Spoleto. 

Five years later he was transferred to the See of Imola. Here he 
showed himself zealous in good works and possessed of liberal convictions. 
In December, 1840, he was created a Cardinal. 

He succeeded Gregory XVI. as Pontiff. Pius IX. ushered in his reign 
by liberating 2,000 political offenders imprisoned by his predecessors. He 
granted a general amnesty, restoring all prisoners and exiles to their 
civil rights on their signing a declaration of allegiance. He established 
a number of new dioceses in the United States. 

Pius IX. drew up a scheme of representative government with two 
chambers, a national guard anl a free press. For a time these acts made 
him immensely popular. The Italians, however, wished to drive out the 
Austrians. The Milanese overpowered Radetzky. Charles Albert led the 
Piedmontese to the Minico, whereupon the youth of all Italy rose to the 
rescue. Pius IX. refused to countenance the revolutionary movement, and 
as a result Charles Albert was overpowered in Lombardy, while Naples, 
Tuscany, Parma and Modena had their newly acquired freedom quenched 
in blood. 

Pius IX. then lost the favor of the Roman populace. On being threat- 
ened by a mob in his own palace he fled to Gaeta. A Roman republic was 
proclaimed in February, 1849, with Mazzini at its head. 

Louis Napoleon undertook to restore the Pope. He sent an expedi- 
tion to Rome under Oudinot. The latter overpowered the Italian patriots 
led by Garibaldi. Rome surrendered July 3, It was not until April, 1850, 
that the Pontiff returned to his capital. 

Pius IX. then placed his confidence in Antonelli, whom he had made a 
Cardinal and a member of his council of state a few years before. Car- 
dinal Antonelli, who had risen to distinction under Gregory XVI., pre- 
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served the ascendency in matters of state until his death, which was in 
1876. 

This Pope recalled the Jesuits, canonized saints, and under him two 
dogmas were defined, which were among the most important in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church. One was the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception and the other was the Infallibility of the Pope when speaking 
ex cathedra on questions of faith or morals. The latter doctrine was pro- 
claimed in the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican in 1870. 

Before this the temporal dominions of Pius IX. had become shaken, 
due to the gradual unification of Italy under Victor Emmanuel. The 
temporal power of the Pope, however, was still secured by the 
presence of a body of French troops at Rome. After the defeat of Na- 
poleon III. at Sedan these were withdrawn. The Italian troops entered 
Rome on Sept. 20, 1870, and the temporal power came to an end. The 
Vatican was left to the Pope, with free diplomatic intercourse, the honors 
due to a sovereign, and a civil list of £129,000 a year secured to him. 
These he declined. 

Pius X. was the 259th Pontiff. He was elected in 1903, succeeding Leo 
XIII., and died in 1914, being succeeded by Benedict XV. The record of 
Pius X. is fresh in the public mind. 


Passing of a Priest War-Veteran—The death of Father E. W. J. 
Lindesmith, on February 6 closed an eventful career. Father Lindesmith 
had reached the great age of 94 years and was quite active till some days 
before his death. His remains were interred with military honors at the 
cemetery of Dungannon, where, in anticipation of his death, Father 
Lindesmith had erected a monument in 1900, on which was inscribed: 


Rev. Eli Washington John Lindesmith, Chaplain of the United 
States Regular Army. Born September 7, 1827. Son of a volun- 
teer soldier. Grandson of a soldier of the War of 1812. Grand- 
nephew of two soldiers of the War of 1812. Great-grand-son of 
a soldier of the War of the Revoultion. Served as Chaplain in 
the Rocky Mountains during the Indian Wars from June 18, 1880 
to September 7, 1891. 


Father Lindesmith was a benefactor of the Catholic University of 
America which has a section of its Library devoted to a “Lindesmith Col- 
lection” which is exceedingly valuable. 


Library of the Catholic University— At the Washington Chapter 
Alumni dinner some days ago, the Right Rev. Bishop Shahan announced 
that work on the new Library at the University would begin at an early 
date. Numerous additions have recently been made to the University 
manuscript and autograph departments through the courtesy of Rev. 
Arthur T. Connolly, of Boston. The latest acquisition is an autograph 
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copy of patriotic verses written by Daniel O’Connel in 1841 for two young 
Irish girls. Father Connolly has also given the University library many 
other rare autographs of Irish leaders of the nineteenth century, includ- 
ing Archibald Hamilton Rowan, William Smith O’Brien, and Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 

O’Connell’s verses, which were written at the heights of the Repeal 


Movement, suggest that he was not, after all, an extreme pacifist. They 
are as follows: 


“Oh, Erin, shall it ere be mine 

To wreak thy wrongs in battle line, 
To raise my victor head and see 

Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free? 
That glance of bliss is all I crave 
Between by labors and the grave.” 


The delication of the verses is the following: “Daniel O’Connell, M.P. 
for the counties of Meath and Cork, and Lord Mayor of Dublin, written 
for Maria and Eliza O’Reilly, Navan, 27 December, 1841.” 


A Revival of Catholic Customs.— An old Catholic custom, which has 
lingered on unbroken for centuries, save under the blighting regime of 
Cromwell, was observed again this year on the Feast of the Epiphany, in 
the Chapel Royal at Saint James Palace, when high officials of the Eng- 
lish Court presented gifts of gold, incense, and myrrh, in honor of the 
gifts presented by the Magi at the cradle of Christ. 

This ancient Catholic custom has been observed throughout the cen- 
turies practically unaltered, except that the Sovereign no longer pre- 
sents the gifts at the altar in person; an innovation that is supposed to 
have been introduced during the reign of the Hanoverian Georges, none 
of whom seem to have had much time to spare for religious exercises. 

The Royal Chapel is a scene of splendor for this occasion. Lighted 
candles and flowers are on the altar, which is decorated for the occasion 
with the priceless gold plate consisting of enormous golden flagons for 
holding the communion wine and immense dishes of gold that were de- 
signed originally for some ecclesiastical use. 

The Yeomen of the Guard, dressed exactly in the same style of cos- 
tume that their predecessors wore when they were present at Mass in the 
days of Henry VII or Henry VIII, holding their halberds or old-fash- 
ioned fighting spears, stand at attention in the Royal Chapel to furnish 
the guard of honor as the representatives of the Sovereign make their 
way to the altor with the casket containing the royal gifts. 

About the altar itself is grouped a company of high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries of the Established Church—the Precentor of the Royal Chapels, 
assisted by the priests-in-ordinary and the royal Chaplains. 

The royal choristers in their scarlet cassocks and rochets of fine lawn 
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begin a special anthem, and there is a movement at the entrance of the 
chapel as two gentlemen ushers in the splendid uniform of the Court 
make their appearance between the two lines of Yeomen of the Guard in 
their quaint Tudor uniforms. 

The two Court functionaries make their way slowly up the aisle of 
the chapel, and there is a pause; for it is part of the ceremonial that the 
bearers of the royal gifts shall make during their progress up the chapel 
three profound inclinations towards the altar—evidently derived from 
Catholic times when the Sovereign genuflected before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on the altar. Then the two gentlemen in waiting reach the altar, and 
the casket, which is ornamented with a star, is placed in the hands of the 
officiating ecclesiastic as the Epiphany gift of the King made at the altar. 

Possibly in the old days the presentation was made during the offer- 
tory at Mass. But the modern procedure is for the presentation of the 
Epiphany gifts to be made first, after which the Celebration of the Com- 
munion Service follows. 

Like in so many medieval presentations, after the ceremony the gold 
is redeemed by the Sovereign; that is to say he receives back the actual 
gold itself which is bought back at a price equivalent to its value. 


A Prince Edward Island Celebration— The one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of the first Scottish Catholic settlers on 
Prince Edward Island will be fittingly observed by the Catholics of this 
province, if present plans are carried out. The landing was made at 
Scotchfort, along the Hillsborough or East River, and twelve miles from 
Charlottetown. Plans at present call for the erection of a monument in 
memory of all the original Scottish Catholic settlers and it is hoped to 
have the movement extend to every place throughout the continent, where 
descendents of. these Scottish settlers may live. 

The “Garden of the Gulf,” as it is well named, has an interesting 
Catholic history which has been told very graphically by one of its bril- 
liant priests—Rev. Dr. J. C. McMillan. Its ecclesiastical history goes 
back to 1719, when all the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence were 
granted by the King of France to Count Saint-Pierre. The first priest 
to labor in the new colony was René Charles de Breslay, a Sulpician, who 
came from France in April, 1721. He was joined a few months later by 
Marie Anselme de Métivier, a priest of the same community. It was 
under the care of French priests under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Quebec until 1758, when most of the people were driven out by the Eng- 
lish; and the island was without a priest until 1772, when there arrived 
a number of Scottish Catholics, accompanied by a priest, the Rev. James 
Macdonald, who continued in charge of the colony till his death in 1785. 
Five years later a second band of Scottish Catholics came to swell the 
population, and they were accompanied by the Rev. Angus Bernard Mac- 
Eachern, the most striking figure in the early history of Catholicism in 
the colony. He became the first Bishop of Charlottetown. 
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One of Bishop MacEachern’s first acts was the establishing of an in- 
stitution for the education of students destined for the priesthood, and 
St. Andrews College was founded at St. Andrews in November 1831. On 
the death of Bishop MacEachern the Diocese of Charlottetown, or Prince 
Edward Island, was dismembered, and its mainland section became the 
Diocese of St. John, New Brunswick. St. Andrews College was closed in 
1835, and eleven years later the present College of St. Dunstan opened its 
doors. This institution, which is affiliated with the University of Laval 
has done and is doing splendid educational work under the direction of dio- 
cesan priests. It was for a brief period under the management of the 
Jesuits who abandoned it owing presumably to lack of students. 

There are thousands of Prince Edward Islanders in the United States 
and among them possibly a hundred priests laboring in various dioceses. 
We find the names of distinguished “Islanders” in the Diocese of San 
Francisco, Los Angelos, St. Paul, and elsewhere in the Middle West. 


Historical Forgeries— Historical forgeries have of late been receiving a 
large amount of attention in certain quarters. The Fortnightly Review, 
of St. Louis, edited by Mr. Arthur Preuss, in its issue of February 1 has 
the following “reflections” on the “Letter of Lentulus”: 


It would be amusing, were it not so provoking, to see the spur- 
rious “Letter of Lentulus” again making its appearance in the 
American Catholic press. This time it started in the St. Louis 
Amerika, which under its present non-Catholic management can 
hardly be expected to know better. But that the obvious forgery 
should be copied into the Ohio Waisenfreund, published by the 
Papal College Josephinum, and thence translated into the official 
organ of the diocese of Little Rock (The Guardian, Jan. 7) is 
truly astounding. The editor of the last-mentioned paper, a 
Benedictine prior and doctor of theology, introduces the sensa- 
tional find as follows: “A few months before the world war a 
document of supreme importance was accidentally discovered in 
the library of the Lazarists in Rome. Because the war soon 
commenced to absorb all the attention of the world that docu- 
ment failed at the time to arouse the interest which it deserves. 
To us it seems not a little strange that the keepers of the docu- 
ment did not divulge it sooner after the end of the war.” 

In matter of fact, this same alleged Letter of Lentulus has 
made the rounds of the American Catholic press at least four 
times in the course of the last thirty years, and we do not know 
how many times before that. When we first showed it up, about 
a quarter of a century ago, information concerning its true char- 
acter was not so easy to obtain; but since 1907 there has been 
accessible to English-speaking Catholics the first volume of the 
Catholie Encyclopedia, which says (page 610): “Letter ef 
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Lentulus. A brief letter professing to be from Lentulus, or 
Publius Lentulus, as in some MSS., ‘President of the People of 
Jerusalem,’ addressed ‘to the Roman Senate and People,’ de- 
scribes our Lord’s personal appearance. It is evidently spurious, 
both the office and name of the president of Jerusalem being 
grossly unhistorical. No ancient writer alludes to this produc- 
tion, which is found only in Latin MSS. It has been conjectured 
that it may have been composed in order to authenticate a pre- 
tended portrait of Jesus during the Middle Ages.” According to 
Father Nisius, S.J., in the Kirchliches Handlexikon, the Lentulus 
Letter is “a forgery of the thirteenth or fourteenth century” and 
has been reproduced innumerable times in letters and _ books, 
especially since the sixteenth century. 

As an English version of the letter was published in Cowper’s 
“Apocryphal Gospels and Other Documents Relating to Christ” 
in New York away back in the late seventies or early eighties, 
the editor of the Guardian might have spared himself the trouble 
of making a new translation from the Ohio Waisenfreund. 


A more significant discussion on historical forgeries is found in the 
London Times, of January 5, anent certain happenings in connection with 
the Disarmament Congress held recently in Washington. The Times 
published an article on “False Documents” recalling a number of his- 
torical forgeries, among them “The False Decretals” and the “Donation 
of Constantine” and says: 


The age of reason was succeeded by the age of superstition, 
and forgery became a means of propaganda, and sometimes even 
a method of government. The Papacy was buttressed upon it. 
The famous Isidorian Decretals were a series of forged bulls of 
previous Popes, attributing vast powers to the Papacy. These 
emanated from a Spanish source in the ninth century, and were 
usually considered to be genuine until Renaissance scholarship 
overthrew them in the fifteenth century. The most famous for- 
gery was the “Donation of Constantine,” a fabricated document, 
in which Constantine, before leaving Rome to found Constanti- 
nople in 323 A.D., was supposed to have handed over both temporal 
and spiritual powers to the Pope, who was to rule in Rome while 
Constantine ruled in Constantinople. 

The influence of this forgery was certainly very marked. In 
the third century the Patriarch of Constantinople was as import- 
ant as the Pope of Rome. In the tenth century the Pope was in- 
comparably superior to him, and much of his power was based 
on forgeries which followed one another in relentless succession. 
Historians have been much surprised that Gregory VII (Hilde- 
brand), the greatest and the most sincere of Popes, can hardly be 
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cleared from the charge of bolstering up his pretensions by docu- 
ments which he knew to be dubious. 


This evoked replies from Father Herbert Thurston, S.J. and from Mgr. 
Moyes, both of which follow:— 


Father Thurston says: 


The correspondent who in your [the Times] issue of this 
morning discusses the subject of historical forgeries touches upon 
many questions which have been, and always will be, matter of 
controversy. That the Isidorian Decretals and the Donation of 
Constantine were spurious documents no one now dreams of dis- 
puting, and the learned Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa had already 
pronounced against their authenticity in the fifteenth century. 
But when the writer of the article goes on to say that the Papacy 
was “buttressed upon forgery,” and that these forgeries, “upon 
which much of its power was based, followed one another in re- 
lentless succession,” he certainly insinuates a great deal which is 
quite incapable of proof. The Decretals were begotten on Frank- 
ish territory, not, as your correspondent suggests, in Spain, and 
they were fabricated, as scholars now agree, not in the interest of 
the Papacy, but in that of the episcopate. The Donation of Con- 
stantine, though elaborated in its final form before 850, is cited in 
no Papal document until 200 years later. The supposed reference 
to it in a letter of Hadrian I to Charlemagne of 778 is more than 
doubtful. Further it cannot be shown that Gregory VII ever 
appealed to it in the struggles of his time. I would submit, then, 
that its importance in the development of the Papal authority 
has been much exaggerated in the article which your corres- 
pondent publishes to-day. 


Mgr. Moyes is, as he has ever been, very specific and direct in his re- 
ply to the Times correspondent, and says: 


Your correspondent, in his interesting article on the above 
subject, naturally includes the False Decretals and the Donation 
of Constantine. He speaks of the Papacy being bolstered and 
buttressed by such forgeries. As a buttress or a bolster may be 
understood as conveying the idea of a contributory or collateral, 
as distinguished from a fundamental or essential support, one is 
glad to accept the words in their least contentious or controver- 
sial meaning. 

The validity or invalidity of Papal claims is a doctrinal issue, 
the discussion of which you would rightly rule to be unsuitable 
to your columns. But the date of given documents and the 
assessing of this effect on the beliefs and events of a given period 
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are historical issues which are of general interest, and concern 
all students of the past. Within these limits, I venture to note 
in your correspondent’s treatment of the question one or two 
difficulties which have, no doubt, occurred to the writer, as well as 
to many readers of his article. In seeking to measure the influ- 
ence of the above named forgeries, he puts one point of the com- 
passes on the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the third cen- 
tury, and the other on the Pope of Rome in the tenth. He affirms 
that in the third century the Patriarch was as important as the 
Pope whereas in the tenth century the Pope was vastly more im- 
portant than the Patriarch. The inference is that this change in 
relative importance is due to the effect of the forged documents. 
I assume that the words “third century” are a mere lapse of the 
pen. In the third century, as the writer will have known, there 
was no Patriarchate of Constantinople, and Byzantium, as it 
was then called, was a Bishopric of so little importance that it 
was not even a metropolitan see, but only a suffragan of 
Heraclea, and was of so little account that, as far as I know, 
the names of its Bishops have not come down to us. Any putting 
of the date farther back would be only to move into denser ob- 
security. On the other hand, would putting it forward help the 
writers inference? Not to the fourth century, for in aA. p. 381 
a Council held in Constantinople itself, and composed of East- 
erns, puts the Patriarch not before, but after the Roman Pontiff. 
Not to the fifth century, for in A. bp. 451 a canon of the Council 
of Chalcedon, passed mainly by Byzantine Bishops, declared the 
Patriarch to be second in precedence to the Roman Bishop. Not 
to the sixth century, as to which there is the well-known testi- 
mony of St. Gregory the Great, who speaks as a fairly qualified 
witness, as he was himself personally acquainted with Constanti- 
nople, having resided there as apocrisiarius, or nuncio, in con- 
stant touch with the Patriarch and the Emperor. He affirms it te 
be a matter of public knowledge and something beyond doubt that 
the Church of Constantinople is “subject to the Apostolic see,” 
as the Patriarch and the Emperor themselves constantly avowed 
it to be. (Lett. 12, Book IX.) 

As these testimonies were given centuries before the False 
Decretals or the Donation of Constantine were heard of, it seems 
clear that the precedence and authority of the Papacy over Con- 
stantinople whether justified or unjustified, cannot be attributed 
to the effect of these documents. Documents cannot exercise an 
influence before they come into existence. May I add that to 
many students of history, in dealing with these non-authentic 
documents, and especially with so many monastic charters of the 
same type affecting more closely English history, the main diffi- 
culty is the psychological one? There have been forgeries in all 
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ages, just as there have been murders, revolts, and other delin- 
quencies. But the forgeries in question seem to form a class 
apart, as they have been done or used not generally by bad 
people, but commonly by people whose record for honesty of life 
seems unexceptionable. This fact has led not a few thinkers of the 
modern school to ask how far we have been projecting the 
method or mentality of our own time into the early Middle Ages, 
and how far what we call forgeries and fabrications in early 
medieval charters may not have partaken of the nature of a re- 
construction or registration of local living tradition, not neces- 
sarily intended as false and fraudulent. Some such wider and 
deeper theory, it may be, underlies, to some extent, Mr. E. H. 
Davenport’s recent work on the False Decretals, and those of 
some other writers of the same school. If proved, it would cer- 
tainly explain much that must otherwise remain inexplicable. 


Catholicism in Scotland.— The census has recently been taken in Great 
Britain, and in connection with it the Registrar-General made a reference 
to an interesting computation of the population of Scotland, made by a 
Presbyterian divine in the year 1755. The minister was the Rev. Alex- 
ander Webster, who was in charge of the Tolbooth Church in Edinburgh, 
and apart from its general antiquarian interest, this computation tells 
something about the position of the Catholics in Scotland in 1755. 

The minister in making up his figures distinguished, as he said, be- 
tween Papists and Protestants. At that time the total population of Scot- 
land was somewhere about 1,265,380, which is only slightly higher than 
the population of the single city of Glasgow as given at the last census. 

The learned doctor hints that in certain quarters there were colonies 
of Catholics who grouped themselves together, which is possibly some kind 
of reference to the fact that in certain parts of Scotland there are said 
to be Catholic communities that have never lost the Faith. But it also 
appears that when he made his computation there were certain towns and 
cities without a single Catholic that in these days are considerable cen- 
ters of Catholic life. 

The burgh and parish of Dumfries in 1755 had some 4495 Protestants 
and only 22 Catholics; but in the parish of Buittle in Kircudbrightshire 
there were 85 Catholics to 814 Protestants, while in a little parish on the 
Solway Firth there were only 12 Catholics to 889 Protestants. 

But the story is quite different when Maxwellton, which fell under the 
powerful influence of the noble and ancient Catholic family of that part, 
is considered. There were but some 1213 Protestants in this burgh, while 
there was the large proportion for that time of 118 Catholics. 

It is interesting to note, from this record, that Glasgow which has the 
largest Catholic population of any diocese in Great Britain, in 1755 had 
not a single Catholic among the population, whereas the diocese now has 
something close on the half million mark. Paisley had only one Catholic, 
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but in the Highland parish of Ardnamurchan, where we may suppose that 
Catholicism had never been driven out by the Reformation, there were 
2300 Catholics and the Protestants could only boast of 400 in excess of 
this number. 

Dundee, which is now the episcopal seat of a Catholic Bishop, in 1755 
had only three Catholics in its population of 12,477. Aberdeen boasted 
of 135 Catholics, though in the total population of the shire which was 
116, 168 it had no fewer than 2288 Catholics. 

But it is when we get to the islands, where the Protestant Reforma- 
tion made no touch whatever, that we find how the Catholic Church stood 
in Scotland in 1755. These islands never received the Reformation, and 
so in 1755, when Catholicism on the whole was not flourishing in Scot- 
land, the island of Barra had 1100 Catholics and only 52 Protestants. 

Again, in South Uist and Benbecula there were 2040 Catholics, no in- 
considerable population for these wild and sparsely-populated parts, with 
no more than 169 Protestants. Argyleshire, which also boasts of Catho- 
lic communities with an unbroken tradition with the past, had 4329 
Catholics to 61,957 Protestants. 

How far Dr. Webster’s figures may be accepted as absolutely re- 
liable is a matter for historians. But he appears to have been engaged 
in making a nation-wide compilation of men of fighting age, and must 
have had access to sources of information upon which to compile his 
figures, and he gives the total number of Catholics in Scotland in 1755 as 
16,490. If the figures are reliable, the Catholics in Scotland during the 
166 years that have passed since the computation was made have in- 
creased forty-fold. 


Valuable Historical Publications— The members of the American 
Church History Seminar are now bringing to completion their individual 
doctoral dissertations for presentation before the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Catholic University of America. The Rev. Dr. Browne’s study of 
Dilhet’s Etat de l’Eglise has just come from the press. The Rev John 
Hugh O’Donnell C.S.C., has finished his volume on Episcopal Success- 
sion in the United States, and his work will take the place of Gams’ 
Series Episcoporum, which is inadequate for American Church History. 
Rev. Edward J. Hickey, returned from Paris last autumn after spending 
a year studying in the archives of the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith, and will shortly present his volume The Society of the Propaga- 
tion de la Foi (1822-1832) to the Faculty. Rev. Boniface Stratemeier, 
O.P., has written a valuable contribution to American Colonial history 
in his Thomas Cornwaleys Commissioner and Counsellor of Maryland. 


A Venerable Institution — Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, at Smithfield, 
in the City of London, England, is preparing to celebrate its eight hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

Founded originally as an institution of Catholic charity, some of its 
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ancient glory was snatched at by Henry VIII when he seized the mon- 
asteries and converts in England. But, in spite of the rapacious king’s 
attempt to secure glory for himself as the chief benefactor of this insti- 
tution, his memory has faded, and today Saint Bartholomew’s is prepar- 
ing to do honor to Rahere, the Augustinian, prior of the twelfth century, 
who founded this great institution. 

Henry I was King of England when in the year 1123 Rahere, prior of 
the Augustinians, first founded his hospital for the sick in Smithfield. 
The magnificent Church of St. Bartholomew which Prior Rahere built still 
stands in Smithfield, though it is now given up to the worship of the 
Church of England. And in this church one of the most magnificent ex- 
amples of Norman ecclesiastical architecture in this country, the tomb 
of Prior Rahere still exists, very little changed in the passing of eight 
centuries. 

In those days the high ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church in England 
were men of great influence in the affairs of the state. It is said of 
Rahere that earlier in his life he had held a position at the Royal Court, 
but that on being seized with a dangerous illness he made a vow that if 
he should recover he would found a priory and hospital and himself em- 
brace the monastic state. He recovered, and the Church and Hospital of 
Saint Bartholomew witness that he fulfilled his vow. 

In an age when very little was done apart from the ministrations of 
the religious orders, for the nursing of the sick, this institution was fer 
centuries a center of healing for those who were absolutely neglected by 
the state. Then came the days of spoliation, when Henry VIII seized on 
the property of the Church. 

Since the days of its spoliation the hospital has had a wonderful re- 
cord. During the Great Plague of London, when 70,000 people perished 
in a few months, the hospital did a great work in trying to save the vic- 
tims of this calamity. When after the Plague the Fire of London de- 
stroyed the city, St. Bartholomew’s escaped this visitation and parts of 
the old building yet remain. 

If the walls of this venerable home of healing could speak they would 
tell tales, not only of the old Catholic days in England, but of those bitter 
years of persecution, when in the open place before it, known as Smith- 
field, the English martyrs were put to death for the Catholic religion. 
Within sight of its walls there suffered Blessed John Forest, the Fran- 
ciscan friar who was confessor to Queen Catherine of Aragon; Blessed 
Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury and mother of Cardinal Pole, the 
last Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury; and the secular priests, Blessed 
Thomas Abel, Edward Powell and Richard Fetherston, who suffered 
death at Smithfield in July, 1540, for the cause of Catholic unity. 
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